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Stu-d-y of History, 
letter i. 

Chanteloti in Touriine, Nov, 6,1735. 


My Lore!, 

■ * 

I Have cbnlidered formerly, with i 
good deal of attention/the fubjedt on 
' which you command me to communicate 
my thoughts to you i and I pradtifed in 
thofe days, as much as bufiriefs and plea* 
fure allowed me time to do, thfe rules that 
feemed to me necefiary to be obferved in 
■ the ftudy of hiftory. They were very dif¬ 
ferent from thofe which writers on the fame 
fubjedt have recommended, and which are 
commonly pradtifed. But I tonfefs to your 
lordlhip, that this neither gave me then, nor 
has given me firjee, any diftrtift of them. 

I do not affedt fingularity. On the con¬ 
trary, I think that'a due^deference is to be < 
$>aid to received opinions, and that a due 
• A 2 , com-r 
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compliance with received cuftoms is to be 
held i though both the one and the other 
ftiould be, what they often are, abfuTd or ri¬ 
diculous. But this fervitude is outward 
only, and abridges in no fort the liberty of 
private judgment. The obligations of lub- 
mitting to it likewife, even outwardly, ex¬ 
tend ho farther, than to thofe opinions and 
cuftoms which cannot be oppofed j or from 
which we cannot deviate without doing 
hurr, or giving offence to fpciety. In all 
thefe cales, our fpeculations ought to be 
free : in all other cafes our pradice may be 
fo. Without any regard therefore to the 
opinion and pradice * y en of the learned 
world, I am very willing to tell you mine. 
But, as it is hard to recover a thread of 
thought long ago laid afide, and impoffible 
to prove fome things, and explain others, 
without the afiiftance of many books which 
I have not here*, your lordfhip muftbe con¬ 
tent with fuch an imperfed Iketch, as I am 
able to fend you at prefent in this letter. 

T he motives that carry men to the ftudy 
of hiftory ate different. Some intend, if 
fuch as they may be faid to ftudy, nothing 
more than amufemenr, and read the life of 
Aristides or Phocion, of Epamjnondas 
or Scfpio, Alexander or C*sar, juft as 
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they play a game at cards, or as they would 
read the ftory of the feven champions. 

— 

Others there are, whofe motive to this 
ftudy is nothing better, and who have the 
further difadvantage of becoming a nuifance 
very often to fociety, in proportion to the 
progrcfs they make. The former db not 
improve their reading to any good purpofc: 
the latter pervert it to a very bad one, and 
grow in impertinence as they encreafe in 
learning. I think I have known moft of 
the firlt kind in England, and moft of rhe 
laft in France. The perfons 1 ♦mean are 
thofe who read to talk, to fhi^e in converfa- 
tion, and to impofe in company j who hav¬ 
ing few ideas to vend of their own growth, 
ftore their minds with crude unruminated 
fadts and fcntences: and hope to fupply by 
bare memory, the want or imagination 
and judgment. 

But thefe are in the two lowed forms. 
The next I fhall mention, are in one a little 
higher \ in the form of thofe who grow nei¬ 
ther wifer nor better by ftudy chemfelves, 
but who enable others to ftudy with grearer 
eafe, and to purpofes more ufeful j who 
make fair copies of foul fianufcript?, give 
tht fignification of hard words, and take a 
* A 3 • g?e« 
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deal of other grammatical pains. The obit* 
gation to thefe men would be great indeed, 
if they were in general able to ao any thing 
better, and fubmitted to this drudgery for 
the fake of the public j as fome of them, it 
tnuft be owned with gratitude, have done, 
but not later, I think, than about the time 
of the refurre&ion of letters. When works 
of importance are p re fling, generals them- 
felves may take up the pick-axe and the 
. fpade; but in the ordinary courfe of things, 
when that prefling neceflity is over, fuch 
tools are left in the hands deftined to ufe 
them, the hands of comnlbn foldiers and 
peafants. I sJjpprove therefore very much 
the devotion of a ftudious nfan at Chrift- 
Church, who was overheard in his oratory 
entering into a detail with God, as devout 
perfons are apt to do, and, amongft other 
particular chankfgivings,acknowledging the 
divine goodnefs in furnifliing the world 
with makers of Di&ionaries! thefe men 
court fame, as well as their betters, by fuch 
means as God has given them to acquire 
it: and Littleton exerted all the gpnius 
he had, when he made a dictionary, though 
Stephens did not. They deferve encou¬ 
ragement, however, wtiilft they continue 
to compile, and neither affeft wit, nor pre- 
fqme to reafon.* 

There 
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There « a fourth clafs, of much ief s 
*Dfe than thefe, but of much greater name. 
Men of«*he firft-rank in learning, and to 
whom the wholetribe of fcholars bow with 
reverence. A man muft be as indifferent 
as I am to common cenfure or approbation 
to avow a thorough contempt for the whole 
bufinefs of thefe learned lives; for all the 
refearches into antiquity, for aU the fyftems 
of chronology and hiftory, that we owe to 
the immenfe labours of a Scaugu, a 
Bochart, a Petavius, an Usher, and 
even a > Marsham, The fame materials 
are common ro them all; but thefe mate¬ 
rials are few, and there is 9 moral impof- 
fibility that they fhould ever have more. 
They have combined thefe into every form 
that can be given to them : they have fup- 
pofed, they have guefied, they have join¬ 
ed disjointed pafiages of different authors, 
and broken traditions of uncertain origi¬ 
nals, of various people, and of centuries 
remote from one another as well as from 
ours. In Ihort,' that they might leave no 
liberty untaken, even a wild fantailical fi- 
militude of founds has ferved to prop up a 
fyftem. As the materials they have are 
few, fo are the very beft, and fuch as pafs for 
authentic, extremely precarious; as fome 
of thefe learned^perfons thcmfelves confefs. 

A 4 * Julios 
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Julius AffticnSus,. Eusbeius, and.* 
George the monk opened the principal 
Sources of all this fcipncc} butihey cor¬ 
rupted tiic waters., Their point of view 
» make prophane hiftory and chrono¬ 
logy agree with facred j though the latter 
phronolagy is very far from being eftablifti-; 
ed with the clearntfe and certainty necef- 
fary to make it a rulev For this purpofe, 
the ancient monuments that tbefe writer* 
(conveyed to pofterity, Were digefted by 
them according to the fy^em they were to 
maintain ; and none ofthefe monuments 
were delivered down in their original form,, 
and genuine jjurity. The’ Dynafties of 
iVf ANSTHQ, for mftance, are broken to pie¬ 
ces by Eusebius, and foch fragments of 
them as foiled his defign, are ftruck into 
his work. We have, we know, no more 
pf them. * The Codex. Alcxandrinus we 
pwe to George the monk. We have no 
other authority for it: and one cannot,fee 
without amazement inch a man as Sir 


John Marsh am undervaluing thisautho- 
rity in one page, and building, his fyftem 
■ upon it ip the next. He deems even by 
the lightnefe of his exprefBons, if,| remem¬ 
ber well, for it is long fined looked into 
his c*non, not to be much concerned what 
foundation his fyftem had^fo he ihewecj 

* * his 
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bis fkill in forming one, and in reducing 
the immenfe antiquity of the ^Egyptians 
within ehoJimitsof the Hebraic calcula¬ 
tion. In ihort, my lord, aii rhde fyftems 
are fo many enchanted cattles $ they appear 
to be fomething, they are nothing but 
appearances: like them too, diffolve the 
charm, and they -vanifh from the Tight. 
To diffolve the charm, we mutt begin at 
the beginning of them: the exprdfion may 
be odd, but it is fignificanr. We mutt 
examine fcrupuloufly and indifferently the 
foundations on which they lean: and when 
we And thefe either faintly probable, or 
grotty improbable, it woulj) be foolitti to 
jexpeft any thing better in the fuperftruc- 
jture. This fcience is one of thofe that 
£re ** a limine falutandae.” To do thus 
much may be neceffary, that grave autho¬ 
rity may not impofe on our ignorance: to 
do more would be to affift this very au¬ 
thority in impofrng falfe Icience upon 
us. I had rather take the Darius whom 
Alexander conquered, fpr the fon of 
Hystaspes, and make as many anachro- 
jrifms as a Jewilh chroftologer,. than lacri- 
fice haif my Aft: to cotledt ail the learned 
J^mfrer that filfe the head of an antiquary. 




[ » 1 

OF THE 

STUDY pf HISTORY. 


LETTER II. 

Concerning the true ufe and advantages 
of it. 

L ET me fay fomethin^ of hiftory in 
general, before I defeend into the 
confideration of particular parts of it, or 
of the various methods of ftudy, or of the 
different views of thofe that apply them- 
lelves to it, as I had begun to do in my 
former letter. 

The love of hiftory feems infeparable 
from human nature becaufe it feems infe- 
parable from fel^-love. The fame principle 
in this inftance t&rries us forward and back¬ 
ward, to future and to paft ages. We 
imagine that the .things, which afFedt us, 
muft affedt pofterity: ttos fentiment runs 
jphrough mankind, from Cj£sar down to 
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the parilh clerk in Pope’s mifcellany. We 
are fond of preferving, as far as it is in 
our frail power, the memory o£»our own 
adventures, of thofe of our own time, and 
of thofe that preceded it. Rude heaps of 
ftones have been raifed, and ruder hymns 
have been compofed, for this purpofe, by 
nations who had not yet the ufe of arts 
and letters. To go no further back, the 
triumphs of Odin were celebrated in runic 
fongs, and the feats of our Britifh ances¬ 
tors were recorded in thofe of their bards. 
The favages of America Ijave ■ the lame 
cuftom at this day: and long hiftorical bal¬ 
lads of their huntings and their wars are 
fung at ail their fcftivals. There is no 
need of faying how this paflion grows, 
among civilised nations, in proportion to 
the means of gratifying it: but let us ob- 
ferve that the lame principle of nature di¬ 
rects us as ftrongly, and more generally 
as well as more early, to indulge our own 
curiofity, inftead of preparing to gratify 
that of others. The child hearkens with 
delight to the tales of his nurfe: he learns 
to read, and he devours t%h eagernefs fa¬ 
bulous legends and novels : in riper years 
he applies himfelf to hiftory, or to that 
which he takes for hiftory, to authorized 
romance; and, even in u age, the de- 

4 fir/* 
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fire of knowing %hat has happened to 
other men, yields to the defife alone of 
relating wife! has happened to ourfelves. 
Thus hidory, true or falfe, fpeaks to our 
paffions always. What pity is it, my lord, 
that even the beft fhould fpeak to our 
underftandings fo feldom ? That it doee fo, 
we have none to blame but ourfelves. 
Nature has done her part. She has open¬ 
ed this ftudy to every man who can read 
and think: and what lhe has made the 
mod agreeable, reafon can make the molt 
-ufeful, application of our minds.. But if 
we confult our icafon, we fhall be far from 
following the examples of* our fellow- 
creatures, in this as in mod Other cafes, 
who are fo proud of being rational. We 
{hall neither read to foothe our indolence, 
nor to gratify our vanity : as little (hall we 
content ourfelves to drudge like gramma¬ 
rians and critics, that others may be able 
to ftudy with greater eafe and profit," like 
phiiofophers and datefmen: as little fhall 
we affeQ: the (lender merit of becoming 
great fcholars at the expence of groping all 
our lives in the dark mazes of antiquity. 
All thefe miftake the true drift of ftudy, 
and the true ufe ofi hiftory. Nature gave 
us curiofuy to excite the indudry of our 
minds; but fhe«never intended it fhould be 

made 
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made the principal, mudh lcfs the foie ob¬ 
ject of their application. The true and 
proper object of this applicatidrf is a con¬ 
stant improvement in private and in public 
virtue. An application to any ftudy* 
that tends neither direftly nor indirefily to 
make us better men and better citizens, is 
at belt but a fpecious and ingenious fort 
of fdJcnefs* to ufe an expreflion of Til- 
ioTson : and the knowledge we acquire 
by it is a creditable kind of ignorance* 
nothing more. This creditable kind of 
ignorance is, in my opinion* ’the whole 
benefit which the generality of men, even 
of the moft learned, reap from the ftudy of 
hiftory: and yet the ftudy of hiftory feems 
to me, of all other* the moft proper to train 
u$ up to private and public virtue. 

Your lordfhip may very well be ready, 
by this time, and after fo much bold cen* 
fure on my part* to afk me, what then is 
the true ufe of hiftory ? in what refpe&s it 
may ferve to make us better and wifer ? 
and what method is to be purfued in the 
ftudy of it, for attaining thefe great ends ? 

3 will anfwer you by quoting what 1 have 
lead fomewhere or other, in Dionysius 
HaLicarn, I t&ink, that hiftory is philo-* 
fophy teaching .by examples Wc need but 

to 
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to caft our eyes on the world, and we Ihall 
fee the daily force of example: we need 
but to {Urn them inward, and we fhall 
foon difeover why example has this force. 
“ Pauci prudentia,” fays Tacitus, “ ho- 
** nefta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis 
** difeernunt: plures aliorum eventii do- 
** centur.” Such is the imperfection of 
human underftanding, fuch the frail tem¬ 
per of our minds, that abftratft or general 
propofitions, though ever fo true,appear ob- 
feure or doubtful to us very often, till they 
are explained by examples, and that the 
wifeft leffons in favour of virtue go but a 
little way to convince the judgment, and 
^ determine the will, unlefs they are enforced 
tby the fame means and we are obliged to 
apply to ourfelves what we fee happen to 
other men. InftruCtions by precept have the 
furt her difad vantage of comingon the autho¬ 
rity of others, and frequently require a long 
deduction oi reafoning. “ Hominesamplius 
*' oculis, quam auribus, credunt: longum 
•“ iter eft per prascepta, breve et efficax 
“ per exetqpla.” The reafon of this judg¬ 
ment, which I quote from one of Seneca's 
' epiftles in confirmation of my own opinion, 

' refts, I think, on this; that when examples 
are pointed out to us, there is a kind of ap¬ 
peal, with-whish we are filtered, made to 

our 
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The ioftrUaiOft dSmestben upon &i¥ #wh 
*HKJ>brtty} wc frame the pfccCSPaftCrotir 
<wn experience, and yMd to Wffheft vfe 
ttaii fpcciiMibn. But (His is hdttftebnry 
advantage of inffrudioh by txampk j m 
example appeals not to m dxtdMUtjdi^ 
afone, but to our paffions l&ewife. Exam¬ 
ple an wages tfiefe, or animates them; fets 
paffion on the fide of judgment, and makes 
•the whole man of a piece; which is more 
than the lironsed reafonincr. 9n( j the deareft 
demonftration~ can do: and.thus forming 
habits by repetition, example fecures the 
observance of thofe precepts which example 
^nfmmted. Is ; t not .Puny, my lord, 
who fays; that the genclcft, he fhould have 
•ddiftfi the molt effe&ial Way of command¬ 
ing, is by example? « Mitiusjubetur ex- 
“ ern P , °*” The haHheft orders are foft- 
ened by example, and tyranny itfelf be¬ 
comes perfuafive. What, pity it Is that 
fo few princes have ffearned this way of 
commanding ? But again : the forte of 
examples is not confined to |hofe alone, 
that pafs immediately under our Ifebi • 
the examples, that memory fugged, have 
the'fame effect ( in their degree* Ah 
habu of recalling them will toon pfodoce 
the habit of imitating them* In the fame 

cpiftl« 
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fepiftle, from whence I cited a pafiage juft 
now, Seneca fays that Cleanthes had ne¬ 
ver become fo perfeft a copy of Zeno, if 
he had not pafied his Life with him \ that 
Plato, Aristotle, and the other pbilo- 
fophers of that fchool, profited more by 
the example, than by the difeourfe of jSo- 
crates. [But here, by the way, Seneca 
miftook ; for Socrates died two years, ac¬ 
cording to fome, and four years, according 
to others, before the birch of Aristotle: 
and his miftake might come from the in¬ 
accuracy of thofe who colledted for him i 
as Erasmus observes, after Quintilian, 
in his judgment on Seneca. ]§ But be this, 
which was fcarce worth a parenthefis* as 
it will ; he adds that MetrodorUs, Her- 
machus and Polyaenus, men of great 
note, were formed by living under the lame 
roof with Epicurus, not by frequenting 
his fchool. Thele are inftances of the 
force of immediate example. But your 
lordfhip knows that the citizens of liome 
placed the images of their anceftors in the 
veftibules of their houlesj fo that, when¬ 
ever they went in or out, thefe venerable 
buftos met their eyes, and recalled the 
glorious actions of the dead, to fire the liv¬ 
ing, to excite them to imitate, and even to 
emulate their great forefathers. The fuc- 
B * * cefs 
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cefs anfwered. the defign. The virtue of 
one generation was transfufed, by the ma¬ 
gic of example, into feveral: and a fpirit 
of heroifm was maintained through many 
ages of that common-wealth. Now thefe 
are fo many inftances of the force of re¬ 
mote example; and from all thefe inftances 
we *may conclude, that examples of both 
kinds are neceflary. 

The fchool of example, my lord, is the 
world: and the matters of this fchool are 
hiftory and experience. I am far from con¬ 
tending that the former is preferable to the 
Jatter. I think upon the whole otherwife: 
but this I fay, that the former is abfolutely 
neceflary to prepare us for the latter, and 
to accompany us whilft we are under the 
difciplinc of the latter, that is, through 
the whole courfe of our lives. No doubt 
fome few men may be quoted, to whom 
nature gave what art and induftry can give 
to no man. But fuch examples will prove 
nothing againft me, becaufe I admit that 
the ftudy of hiftory, without experience, is 
inefficient; but aflert, that experience it- 
felfis fo without genius. Genius is preferable 
to the other two; but \ would wifh to find 
the three together: for how great foever a 
genius may be, and how puch feever he 
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tnay acquire new light and heat, as be pro¬ 
ceeds in his rapid courfe, certain it is that 
he will ndver Ihine with the full luftre, nor 
filed the full influence he is capable of; 
unlefs to his own experience he adds the 
experience of other men and other ages. 
Genius, without the improvement, at lead:, 
of experience, is what comets once were 
thought to be, a blazing meteor, irregular in 
his courfe, and dangerous in his approach \ 
of no ul'e to any iyftem, and able to de- 
ftroy any. Mere fons of earth, if they have 
experience, without any knowledge of the 
hiftory of tlie^vorld, are but half fcholars 
in the fcience of mankind.* And if they 
are converfant in hiftory without expe¬ 
rience, they are worfe than ignorant \ they 
are pedants, always incapable, fometimcs 
meddling and prefuming. The man, who 
has all three, is ah honour to his country, 
and a public blefling: and fuch, I truft, 
your lordlhip will be in this century, as your 
great-grand-father* was in the laft. 

I have infilled a little the longer on this 
head, and have made thefe diftinctions 
the rather, becaufe tho* 1 attribute a great 
deal more, than njany will be ready to aU 


low, 


* Earl of Clarendon. 
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low, to the ftudy of hiftory ; yet I would 
not willingly even feem to fall into the ri¬ 
dicule of aferibing to it fuch extravagant 
effedts, as feveral have done,'from Tully 
downtoCASAUBOV,LAlVj(OTHE LE VAYER, 
and other modern pedants. When Tolly 
informs us, in the fecond book of his 
Tufculan deputations, that the firft Scipio 
Africanus had always in his hands the 
works of Xenophon, he advances nothing 
but what is probeble and reafonable. To 
fay nothing of the retreat of the ten 
tboufand, nor of other parts of Xenophon’s 
Writings; the images of virtue, reprefented 
in that admirable pidture the Cyropaedia, 
were proper to entertain a foul that was 
fraught with virtue, and Cyrus was wor¬ 
thy to be imitated by Scipio. So Selim 
emulated^ Caesar, whofe' Commentaries 
were tranflated for his ufe againlt the cuf- 
toms of the Turks: fo Caesar emulated 
Alexander; and Alexander, Achilles. 
There is nothing ridiculous here, except 
the ufe that is made of this paflage by thofe 
who quote ir. But what the lame Tully 
fays, in the fourth book of his academical 
difputations, concerning Lucullus, feems 
to me very extraordinary. “ In Afiam fac* 
“ tus imperator venit; cum eifet Roma 
« profedtus reigiiiitarisrudkj’’ [one would 
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be ready to afcribe fo fudden a change, and 
fo valt an improvement, to nothing lefs 
than knowledge infufed by infpiration, if 
we were not allured in the fame place that 
they wereeffeded by yery natural means, by 
fuch as it is in every man’s power to em¬ 
ploy] “ partim percontando a peritis par- 
“ tim in rebus geftis ltgendis.” Lu<?ul- 
lus, according to this account, verified the 
reproach on the Roman nobility, which 
Sallusj puts into the mouth of Marius. 
But as I difeover the paffion of Marius, 
and his pitiudices to the patricians, in one 
cafe-, fo I driver, methinks, the cunning 
of Tully, and his partiality /o himfelf, in 
the other. Lucullus, after he had been 
cholen conful, obtained by intrigue the go¬ 
vernment of Cilicia, and foput himfelf into 
a fituation of commanding the Roman army 
againflMiTHRiDATEs: Tully had the fame 
government afterwards, and ti.o’ he had no 
Mithridates, nor any other enemy of 
confequence, oppoled to him ; tho’ all his 
military feats confifted in furprizing and 
pillaging a parcel of Highlanders and wild 
Cilicians i yet he aflumed the airs of a con¬ 
queror, and deferibed his adions in fo 
pompous a ftile, that the account becomes 
burlefque. He laughs, indeed, in one of 
his letters to Atticus, at his generallhip: 

B 3 • but 
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but if we turn to thofe he writ toCoEtics 
Rufus, and to Cato, upon this occafion, or 
to thofe wherein he expreffes to' Atticus 
his refentmenc againft Cato, for not pro- 
pofing in his favour the honours ufually de¬ 
creed to conquerors, we may fee how vanity 
turned his head, and how impudently he 
indited on obtaining a triumph. Is it 
any drain now to fuppofe, that he meant 
to infinuate, in the paflage I have quoted 
about Lucuelus, that the difference between 
him and the former governor of Ciucia, 
even in military merit, arofe ft jm the dif¬ 
ferent conjun&ure alone;,, irid that Lu- 
cullus could not have done in Cilicia, at 
that time, more than he himfelf did ? Ci¬ 
cero had read, and queftioned at lead as 
much as Lucullus, and would therefore 
have appeared as great a captain, if he had 
had as great a prince as Mithridates to 
encounter. But the truth is, that Lucul- 
lus was made a great captain by theory, or 
the dudy of hiltqry alone, no more than 
Ferdinand of Spain and Alphonsus of 
Naples were cured of defperate didempers 
by reading Livy and Quintus Curtius : a 
filly tale, which Bodin, Amyot, and others 
have picked up and propagated. Lucul- 
j,us had 1'erved‘in his youth againft the 
Mat'd, probably in other yvars, and Sylla 
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took early notice of him; he went into the 
e&ft with this general, and had a great ihare 
in his confidence. He commanded in Se¬ 
veral expeditions. It was he who reitored 
the Colophonians to their liberty, and who 
punilhed the revolt of the people of Myte- 
lene. Thus we fee that Lucullus was 
formed by experience, as well as flu^yjand 
by an experience gained in thoie very coun¬ 
tries, where he gathered fe many laurels 
afterwards, in fighting agamit the farm- ene¬ 
my. The lare duke of Marlborough 
never read Xenophon, rnoft ceitainly, nor 
the relatioft^rhaps of any mode n .varsj- 
but he fierved in his youth under Mcnfieur 
de Turenne, and 1 have heard that he 
was taken notice of in thole early days, 
by that great man. He afterwards com¬ 
manded in an expedition to Ireland u-rved 
a campaign or two, if 1 m.flake not, under 
king William in Handers: and, befides 
thele occaiions, had none of gaining expe¬ 
rience in war, till he carpe to the heau of 
our armies in one thoulanu feven hundied 
and two, and triumphed not over Anatic 
troops, but over Uic vettian armies of 
France. The Roman had on his fide ge¬ 
nius and experience cultivated by ltudy: 
The Briton had ge*nius improved by expe¬ 
rience, and no more. The firfl therefore is 

B 4 not 
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not an example of what ftudy can do alone j 
but the latter is an example of what genius 
and experience can do without ftudy. They 
can do much, to be fure, when the firft is 
given in a fuperior degree. But l'uch ex¬ 
amples are very rare : and when they hap¬ 
pen* it will be ftiil true, that they would 
havfe had fewer blemifhes, and would have 
come nearer to the perfedion of private 
and public virtue, in all the arts of peace 
and atchievements of war, if the views of 
fuch men had been enlarged, and their fen- 
timents ennobled, by acquiring that caft of 
thought, and that temper offtrund, which 
will grow up $nd become habitual in every 
man who applies himfelf early to the ftudy 
of hiftory, as to the ftudy of philofophy, 
with the intention of being wiferand better, 
without the aftedation of being more 
learned. . 


The temper of the mind is formed, and 
a certain turn given to our ways of think¬ 
ing; in a word, the feeds of that moral 
character which cannot wholly alter the 
natural character, but may corred the evil 
and improve the good that is in it, or do 
the very contrary; are Town betimes, and 
much fooner than is commonly fuppofed. 

* ‘ It 
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It is equally certain, that we fhall gather 
or not gather experience, be the better or 
the worfe for this experience when we 
come into the world and mingle amongft 
mankind, according to the temper of 
mind, and the turn of thought, that we 
have acquired beforehand, and bring along 
with us. They will tin&ure all our future 
acquifitions; fo that the very fame expe¬ 
rience, which fecures the judgment of one 
man, or excites him to virtue, lhall lead 
another into error, or plunge him into vice. 
From hen^e it follows, that the ftudy of 
hiftory has r.^jhis refped a double advan¬ 
tage. If experience alone pan make us 
perfed in our parts, experience cannot be¬ 
gin to teach them till we are adually on the 
ftage: whereas, by a previous application 
to this ftudy, we conn them over at lead, 
before we appear there: we are not quite 
unprepared, we learn our parts fooner, and 
we learn them better. 

Let me explain what I mean by an ex¬ 
ample. There is fcarce any folly or vice 
more epidemical among the funs of men 
than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity by 
which the people of each country are apt to 
prefer themlelves to thofe of every other; 
and to make thtirown cuftoms, and man- 
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ners, and opinions, the ftandards of right 
and wrong, of true and falfc. The Chi- 
nefe mandarins were ftrangely furprifed, 
and almoft incredulous, when the Jefuits 
Slewed them how fmall a figure'their em¬ 
pire made in the general map of the world. 
The Samojedes wondered much at the 
Czir of Mufcovy for not living among 
them : and the Hottentot, who returned 
from Europe, (tripped himfelf naked as 
foon as he came home, put on his bracelets 
of guts and garbage, and grew (linking 
and lowly as fad as he could.,*' Now no¬ 
thing can contribute mor^fo prevent us 
from being tainted with this v nity, than 
to accuftom ourfelves early to contemplate 
the different nations of the earth, in that 
vaft map which hiftory fpreads before us, 
in their rife and their fall, in their barba¬ 
rous anci uvilized dates, in the likenefs and 
unlikenefs of them all to one another, and 
of each to itJeif. By frequently renew¬ 
ing this profpedf to the mind, the Mexi¬ 
can with his cap and coat of feathers, fa- 
crificing a human vidhm to his god, will 
not appear more favage to our eyes, than 
the'Spaniard with an hat on his head, and 
a gonilla, round his neck, lacrificing whole 
nations to his ambition, his avarice, and 
even the wantonnefs of c his cruelty. ( 

might 
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rriight (hew, by a multitude of other ex¬ 
amples, how hiftory prepares us for expe¬ 
rience, and guides us in it: and many of 
thele would be both curious and important. 
I might likewife bring feveral other in¬ 
fiances, wherein hiftory ferves to purge the 
mind ofthofe national partialities and^pre- 
judices that we are apt to contratt in our 
education, and that experience for the mod 
part rather confirms than removes: becaufe 
it is for the moft part confined, like our 
education. But I apprehend growing too 
prolix, £?,d fhall therefore conclude this 
head by obraving, that tho’ an early and 
proper application, to the ftudy of hiftory 
will contribute extremely to keep our minds 
free from a ridiculous partiality in favour 
of our own country, and a vicious prejudice 
againft others; yet the fame ftudy will 
create in us a preference of afft&ion to 
our own country. There is a ftory told of 
Abgarus. He brought leveral beads taken 
in different places to Rome, they fay, and 
let them loole before Augustus: every beaft 
ran immediately to that p^rt of the Circus, 
where a parcel of earth taken from his na¬ 
tive foil had b'een laid. Crcdat Judaeus 
Apella.” Thistal^ might pafs on Josephus; 
for in him, 1 believe I read it: but furely 
fhe love of our country is a leffon of reafon, 

* pot 
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not an institution of nature. Education and 
habit, obligation and intereft, attach us to 
it, not inftinft. It is however lb neceflary 
to be cultivated, and the profperity of all 
focieties, as well as the grandeur of fome, 
depends upon it fo much, that orators by 
their eloquence, and poets by their en- 
thuftafm, have endeavoured to work up 
this precept of morality into a principle of 
paffion. But the examples which we find 
in hiftory, improved by the lively de- 
fcriptions, and the juft applaufes or cenfures 
of hiftorians, will have a much better and 
more permanent cff. £t, than declamation, or 
fong, or the d,ry ethics of mere philofophy. 
In fine, to converle with hiftorians is to keep 
good cor^eany : many of them were excel¬ 
lent men, and thofe who were not fuch, have 
taken care however to appear fuch in their 
writings. It muft be therefore of great ufe 
to prepare ourlelves by this converfation 
for that of the world; and to receive our 
fir ft imprefiions, and to acquire our firft ha¬ 
bits, in a feene where images of virtue and 
vice are continually reprefented to us in the 
colours that belong properly to them, before 
we enter on another lcene, where virtue 
and vice are too often confounded, and 
what belongs to .on? Is aferibed to the 
other. 

Be- 
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Besides the advantage of beginning our 
acquaintance with mankind fooner, and of 
bringing with us into the world, and the 
bufinefs of it, fuch a caft of thought and 
fuch a temper of mind, as will enable us 
to make a better ufe of our experience } 
there is this further advantage in the Pt«dy 
of hiftory, that the improvement we make 
by it extends to more objedts, and is made 
at the expence of other men : wjiereas that 
improvement which is the effedt of our 
own experience, is confined to fewer ob¬ 
jedts, and t; made at our own expence. To 
Hate the account fairly therefoie between 
thefe two improvements, tho’ the latter 
be the more valuable, yet allowance be¬ 
ing made on one fide for the much greater 
number of examples that hiftory prefents 
to us, and dedudtion being made on the 
other of the price we often pay for our 
experience, the value of the former will 
rile in proportion. “ 1 have recorded thefe 
“ things,” fays Polybius, after giving an 
account of the defeat of Rjegulus, “ thac 
“ they who read thefe commentaries may 
“ be rendered better by them j for all men 
** have two ways of improvement, one arif- 
<x ing from their owai experience, and one 
“ from the experience of' others. Evi- 
dentior quidem ilia eft, qyae per propria 

** ducit 
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* c dacic infortunia ; at tutior ilia, qua? per 
“ aliena.” I ufe Casaubon's tranflation. 
Polybius goes on, and concludes, “ that 
“ fince the firft of thefe ways expoles us to 
“ great labour and peril, whilft the fecond 
** works the fame good effedt, and is at- 
tc tended by no evil circumftance, every 
“ one ought to take for granted, that the 
“ ftudy of hiftory is the beft fchool where 
€t he can learn how to condudt himfelf in 
“ ail the fituations of life/’ Regulus had 
feen at Rome many examples of magnani¬ 
mity, of frugality, of the contempt of riches 
and of other virtues; and -tliefe virtues be 
pradtifed. But he had not learned, nor had 
opportunity of learning another leflon,whichr 
the examples recorded in hiftory inculcate 
frequently, the lefTon of moderation. An 
infatiable thirft of military fame, an uncon¬ 
fined ambition of extending their empire, 
an extravagant confidence in their own cou¬ 
rage and force, an infolcnt contempt of their 
enemies, and an impetuous over-bearing 
fpirit with which they purfued all their en- 
terprizes, compofed in his days the diftin- 
guifhing character of a Roman. Whatever 
the fendie and people refolved to the mem¬ 
bers of that common-wealth, appeared both 
prafticable and' juft. Neither difficulties 
nor dangers could check them; and theii* 
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fages had not yet difcovered, that virtues 
in excefs degenerate into vices. Notwith- 
ftanding the beautiful rant which Horace 
puts into his mouth, I make no doubt that 
Regulus learned at Carthage thofe leffons 
* °f moderation which he had not learned 
at Rome j but he learned them by experi¬ 
ence, and the fruits of this experience came 
too late, and coft too dear j for they coft 
the total defeat of the Roman army, the 
prolongation of a calamitous war which 
might have been finilhed by a glorious 
peace, thd lols of liberty to choufands of 
Roman citizens, and to Regulus himfelf 
the lofs of life in the midft of torments, if 
we are entirely to credit what is perhaps 
exaggeration in the Roman authors. 

There is another advantage, worthy our 
obfervation, that belongs to the ftudy of 
hiftory; and that I lhall mention here, not 
only becaufe of the importance of it, but 
becaufe it leads me immediately to fpeak of 
the nature of the improvement we ought to 
have in our view, and of the method in 
which it feems to me that this improvement 
ought to be purfued : two particulars from 
which your lordlhip may think perhaps 
that I digrefs too lonj£. The advantage I 
mean confifts in this, that # the examples 
which hiftory prefents to us,* both of men 
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and of events, are generally complete: the 
whole example is* before us, and confe- 
quently the whole leffon, or fometimes the 
various leflons, which philofophy propofes 
to teach us by this example. For firft, as 
to men •, we fee them at their whole length 
in hiftory, and we fee them generally there 
through a:■ medium lefs partial at leaft than 
that of experience; for I imagine, that a 
whig or a tory, whilft thofe parties fubfifted, 
would have condemned in Saturninus the 
fpirit of faction which he applauded in his 
own tribunes, and would have.-applauded 
in Drusus the fpirit of moderation which 
he defpifed in 1, thofe of the contrary party, 
and which he fufpe&ed and hated in thofe 
of .his own party. The villain who has 
impofed on mankind by his power or cun¬ 
ning, and whom experience could not un- 
malk for a time, is unmafked at length: 
and the honeft man, who has been mifun- 
derftood or defamed, is juftified before his 
ftory ends. Or ff this does riot happen, if 
the villain dies with his malic on, in the 
midft of applaufe, and honour, and wealth, 
and power, and if the honeft man dies un¬ 
der the fame load of calumny and difgrace 
under which he lived, driven perhaps into 
exile, and expofetl td want j yet we fee hi- 
ftorical juftice executed, the name of one 
" * 1 branded 
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branded with infamy, and that of the other 
celebrated with panegyric tofucccedingagesi 
“ Prascipuum niunus annalilim reor, ne 
“ virtutes fileantur ; utque pravis didis 
“ fadifque ex pofteritate et infamia metU 9 
“ fit.** Thus according to TaciTus, and 
according to truth, from which his judg¬ 
ments fcldom deviate, the principal dbty 
of hiftory is to ered a tribunal, like that 
among the Egyptians, mentioned by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, where men arid princes 
themfelves were aried, and condemned of 
acquitted*.after their deaths; where thofe 
who had not been punilhed for their crimes; 
and thofe who had not been honoured for 
their virtues, received a juft retribution. The 
fentence is pronounced in one cafe, as it was 
in the other, too late to corred dr recom- 
penfe; but it is pronounced in time to render 
thele examples of general inftrudion to man¬ 
kind. Thus Cicero, that I may quote one 
inftance out of thousands, and that 1 may 
do juftice to the general charader of that 
great man, whofe particular failing ! Have 
cenfured fo freely; CicerD, I fay, was abah* 
doned by, Octavius* and maflacred by An* 
tkony. But let any man read this fragment 
of Arellius Fusctis, and chitfe which he 

or 
hut 
in* 


Would wilh to havi been* the orat 
the triumvir? * Quoad humanum 
•* C - 
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“ 'ncolume manferir, quamdiu ufus Uteris, 
** honor lumma: eloqucntias pretium errr) 
“ quamdiu rerum natura aut fortuna fte- 
“ terit, aut memoria duraverit, admirable 
“ poftcris vigebis ingenium, et uno pro- 

fcriptus feculo, proicribes Antonium om- 
\ nibus.” 

Thus again, as to events that ftand re¬ 
corded m hiftory ; we fee them all, we fee 
them as they followed one another, eras 
they produced one another, caufes or ef- 
fefts, immediate or remote. We are caft 
backj as it were, into former ages: we live 
with the mtn who lived before us, and we 
inhabit countries that we never faw. Place 
is enlarged, and time prolonged, in this 
manner i fo that the man who applies him- 
felf early to the ftudy of hiftory, may ac¬ 
quire in a few years, and before he fets his 
foot abroad in the world, not only a more 
extended knowledge of mankind, but the 
experience of more centuries than any of 
the patriarchs faw. The events we are wit- 
neffes of; in the courfe Oft he longeft life, ap¬ 
pear to us very often original, unprepared, 
finglc, and un-fdative, if I may ufe fuch an 
exprelBon for w&nt of^ better, iix Engli/h t in 
French 1 would °fajMfbl6s: drey appear fuch 
>ery often, arc called accijknesyand looked 

on 
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on as the effe&s of chance; a v/ord, by the 
way, which is in conftant ufe, and has fre¬ 
quently no determinate meaning. We gee 
over the prefent difficulty, we improve the 
momentary advantage, as well as we can, and 
we look no farther. Experience can carry 
us no farther ; for experience can go a very 
little way back in difeovering caufes : and 
cffe&s are not the objeds of experience till 
they happen. From hence many errors in 
judgment, and by confequence in conduct, 
neceflarify arife. And here too lies the dif¬ 
ference we are fpeaking of between hiftory 
and experience. The advantage on the fide 
of the former is double. In antient hiftory, 
as we have faid already, the examples are 
complete, which are incomplete in the courfe 
of experience. The beginning, the pro- 
greflion, and the end appear, not of parti¬ 
cular reigns, much lefs of particular enter- 
prizes, or fyftems of policy alone,'but of 
governments, of nations, of empires, and of 
all the various fyftems that have f'ucceedcd 
one another in the courfc of tfieir duration. 
In modern hiftory, the examples may be, 
and feme times are. Incomplete; but they 
have this advantage when they are fo, that 
they ferve to fender complete the examples 
of our own time. Experience is doubly 
defective; we are born too latq to fee the 
beginning, and we die too foon to fee the 
C 2 end 
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end of many things. Hiftory fupplies both 
thefe defe&s. Modern hiftory Ihews the 
eaufes, when experience prefents the effects 
alone: and ancient hiftory enables us to 
guefs at the effeds, when- experience pre- 
ients the eaufes alone. Let me explain 
my meaning by two examples of thefe kinds* 
one paft, the other adually prefent. 

When the revolution of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty-eight happened,few men 
then alii%, I fuppofe, went farther in their 
fearch after the eaufes of it, tKan the extra¬ 
vagant attempt of king James againft 
the religidh and liberty of his people. His 
former condud, and the paffages of king 
Charles the fecond’s reign might rankle 
ftill at the hearts of fome men, but could 
not be fet to account among the eaufes of 
his depoOtion * fmee he had fucceeded, not- 
withftanding them, peaceably to the throne: 
and the nation in general, even many of 
thofe who would have excluded him from 
it, were defirous, ot at leaft, willing, that 
he lhould continue in it. Now this exam¬ 
ple, thus ftated, affords, no doubt, much 
good inftrudion to the kings, and people 
of Britain. But this inftruCtion is not en¬ 
tire, becaufe‘the example thus ftated, and 
confined to the experience of that age, is 
imperfed/ King James’s mal-adminiftra- 
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tion rendered a revolution neceflary and 
pra&icable; but his mal-adminiftration, as 
well as all his preceding conduct, was caufed 
by his bigot-attachma^t to popery, and to 
the principles of arbitrary government, 
from which no warning could divert him. 
His bigot-attachment to thefe was caufed, 
by the exile of the royal family •, this exile 
was caufed by the ufutpation of Cromwel: 
and Cromwel’s uiurpation was the effcCt 
of a former rebellion, begun not without 
realon on account of liberty, but without 
any valid pretence on account of religion. 
During this exile, our princes caught the 
taint of popery and foreign politics. Wc 
made them unfit to govern us, and after 
that were forced to recal them, that they 
might refcue us out of anarchy. It was 
neceflary therefore, your lord (hip fees, at 
the revolution, and it is more fo now, to go 
back in hiftory,at lead as far as I have men¬ 
tioned, and perhaps farther, even to the be¬ 
ginning of King James the firft’s reign, to 
render this event a complete example, and 
to develope all the wife, honed, and falu- 
tary precepts, with which it is pregnant, 
both to king and fubjeft. 

The other exampfe flaaU be taken from 
what has fuccccdcd the revolution* 

’ C 3 • nxa 
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men at that time looked forward enough, to 
forefee the neceflary cofifequences of the 
new conflitution of the revenue, that was 
foon afterwards fori^pd j nor of the method 
of funding that immediately took place: 
which, abfurd as they are, have continued 
ever fince, till it is become fearce poflible 
tb alter them. Few people, 1 fay, fore* 
faw how the creation of funds, and the 
multiplication of taxes, would encreate yearly 
the power of the crown, and bring our 
liberties, by a natural and neceflary pro- 
greffion, into more real,, though lefs appa¬ 
rent danger, than they were in before the 
revolution,*. The exceffive ill hulbandry 
pra&ifed from the very beginning of king 
William's reign, and which laid the foun¬ 
dations of all ye feel and all we fear, was 
not the effe<& Of ignorance, mi Hake, or 
what we call chance, but of defign and 
fcheme in thofe who had the fway at that 
time. i<am not fo uncharitable, however, 
as to believe that they intended to bring 
upon their country all the mifehiefs that 
we, who came after them, experience, and 
apprehend No, they faw the meafures 
they took fingly, and unrelarively, or re- 
l|tively alone fo fome immediate objeft. 
The potion of attaching men to the new 
government, by tempting them to exp- 
® : * ' *- " hark 
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bark their fortunes on the fame bottom, 
was a reafon of ftate to fome: the notion of 
creating a new, that is, a moneyed intereft* 
in oppofition to the landed intereft, or as a 
balance to it •, and of acquiring a fuperior 
influence in the city of London, at lead by 
the eftablifhment of great corporations, was 
a reafon of party to others: and I make 
no doubt that the opportunity of amaffing 
immtnle eftates by the management of 
funds, by trafficking in paper, and by all 
the arts of jobbing, was a reaion of private 
intereft: to thole who fupported and improved 
this fcheme of iniquity, if not to thole 
who devifed it. They looked po farther. 
Nay, we who came after them, and have 
long rafted the bitter fruits of the corrup¬ 
tion they planted, were far from taking 
fuch an alarm at our dift'efs, and our dan¬ 
ger, as they deferved •, till the mo ft remote 
and fatal effed of caufes, laid by the laft 
generation, was very near becoming an ob¬ 
ject of experience in this. Your lordfhip, 

I am fure, fees at once how much a due 
refiedion on the paflages of former times, 
as they ftand recorded in the hiftniy of our 
ow n, and of other countries, would have de¬ 
terred a free people from trufting the lble 
management of fo grea't a-revenue, and the 
lble nomination of thofe legions of officers 
C 4 • employed 
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employed in it, to their chief magiftrate. 
There remained indeed no pretence for 
doing fo, when once a falary was fettled on 
the prince, and the public revenue was no 
longer in any fenfe his revenue, nor the 
public expence his expence. Give me leave 
to g add, that it would have been, and would 
be ftill, more decent with regard to the 
prince, and lefs repugnant if not more con¬ 
formable to the principles and praftice too of 
our government, to take this power and in¬ 
fluence from the prince, or to (hare it with 
him ; than to exclude men from the privi¬ 
lege of reprefenting their fcllow-fubjedts 
who would ihufe them in parliament, purely 
becaufe they are employed and trufted by 
<the prince. 

Your lordlhip fees not only, how much a 
due retted ion upon the; experience of other 
ages and countries would have pointed*out 
national corruption, as the natural and necef- 
fary conference of in vetting the crown with 
the management of fo great a revenue; but 
alfo the lofs of liberty, as the natural 
and neccffary confequence of national cor¬ 
ruption. 


These 
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These two examples explain fufficiently 
what they are intended to explain. It only 
remains therefore upon this head, to obferve 
the difference between the two manners 
in which hiftory fupplies the defedls of our 
own experience. It fhews us caufes as in 
fact they were laid, with their immediate 
effefts: and it enables us to guefsat future 
events. It can do no more, in the na¬ 
ture of things. My lord Bacon, in his 
fecond book of the Advancement of learn¬ 
ing, having in his mind, 1 fuppole, what 
Philo and Josephus afiertea of Moses, 
affirms divine hiftory to have this prero¬ 
gative, that the narration may be before 
the fa£t as well as after. But fince the 
ages of prophecy, as well as miracles, are 
part, we mult content ourfelves to guefs at 
what will be, by what has been : we have 
no other means in our power, and hiftory 
furnifhes us with thefe. How we are to 
improve, and apply thefe means, as well 
as how we are to acquire them, lhall be 
deduced more particularly in another letter; 


OF 




OF THE 


STUDY of HISTORY. 

LETTER III. 


i. An objedtion againft the utility of hiftory 
removed. 2 . The falfe and true aims 
of thole who ftudy it. 3 . Of the hiftory 
of the .firft ages, with refledtions on the 
ft ate of ancient hiftory prophane and 
facred, 


W ERE thefe letters to fall into the 
hands of fome ingenious perfons 
who adorn, the age we live in, your lard- 
fhip’s correfpondent would be joked upon 
for his projedt of improving men in virtue 
and wifdom by the ftudy of hiftory. The 
general charadters of men it would be 
laid, are determined by their natural con- 
ftitutions, as their particular adtions are by 
immediate objedts. Many very converfant 
in hiftory would be cited,' who have 
proved ill men, or bad politicians; and a 
long roll would be produced of others, 

who 
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who have arrived at a great pitch of private, 
and public virtue, without any affiftance of 
this kind. Something has been faid already 
to anticipate this objection *, but, fince I 
have heard feveral perlons affirm fuch propo¬ 
rtions with great confidence, a loudjaugh, 
or a filent fneer at the pedants who prefumed 
to tlhink otherwife $ I will fpend a few para¬ 
graphs, with your lordfhip’s leave, to ffiew 
that fuch affirmations, for to affirm amongft 
thefe fine men is to reafon, either prove too 
much, or prove nothing. 


If our geneval characters were determined 
abfolutely, as they are certainly influenced, 
by our confutations, and if our particular 
a&ions were lo by immediate objects j all in- 
ftruCtion by precept, as well as example, and 
all endeavours to form the moral character 
by education, would be unneceflary. Even 
the little care that is taken, and furelyit is 
impoffible to take lefs, in the training up our 
youth,-would be too much. But the truth 
is widelydifferent from this reprefentation of 
at s for, what is vice, and what is virtue ? 
I fpeak of them in a large and philofopbical 
fenfe. The former, is ? 1 think no more 
than the excefs, abbfe, and milapplication of 

appetites. 
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appetites, defires and pafiions, natural and 
innocent, nay ufeful and necefiary. The 
latter confifts in the moderation and go¬ 
vernment, in the ufe and application of 
thefe appetites, defires and pafiions, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of reafon, and therefore, 
often in oppofition to their own blind 
impulfe. 

What now is education ? that part, that 
principal and molt negleCted part of it, I 
mean, which tends to form the moral cha¬ 
racter ? ft is, I think, an inftitution defigned 
to lead men from their tender years, by pre¬ 
cept and example, by argament and au¬ 
thority, to the practice, and to the habit of 
praftifing thefe rules. The ftronger our ap¬ 
petites, defires, and pafiions are, the harder 
indeed isthetafk of education: but when 
the efforts of education are proportioned to 
this ftrength, although our keeneft appetites 
and defires, and our ruling pafiions cannot 
be reduced to a quiet and uniform fub- 
miffion, yet, are not their excefles affwa- 
ged ; are not their abufes and mifapplica- 
tions, in fome degree, diverted or checked ? 
Tho’ the pilot cannot lay the ftorm, can¬ 
not he carry the Chip, by his art, better 
through it, and oftorr prevent the wreck 

that would always happen, without him ? 
- • if 
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If Alexander, who loved wine, and wa^ 
naturally choleric, had been bred under the 
feverity df Roman difcipline, it is proba¬ 
ble he would neither have made a bonfire of 
Peffepolis for his whore, nor have killed 
his friend. If Scipjo, who was naturally 
given to women, for which anecdote we 
have, if I miftake not, the authority of 
Polybius, as well as fome verfes of Nae- 
vjus preferved by A. 'Gellius, had been 
educated by Olympias at the court of 
Philip, it is improbable that he would have 
reftored the beautiful Spaniard. In (hort, if 
the renowned Socrates had not corrected 
nature by art 4 , this firft apoftle of the 
gentiles had been a very profligate fetlow, 
by his own confeflion ; for he was inclined 
to all the vices Zopyrus imputed to him, 
as they, fay, on the obfervation of his 
phvfiognomy. 

With him therefore, who denies the ef¬ 
fects of education, it would be in va*in to 
difpute j and with him who admits them, 
there can be no difpute, concerning that 
fhare which I aferibe to the ftudy of hif- 
tory, in forming our moral characters, and 
making us better men. The very perfons 
who pretend that inclinations cannot be re¬ 
ft rained, not habits corrected, againft our 

natural 
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natural bent, would be the firft perhaps to 
prove, in certain cafes, the contrary. A 
fortune at court, or the favours of a lady, 
have prevailed on many to conceal, and 
they could not conceal without rcflrainins:, 
which is one ftep towards correfting, the 
vices they were by nature addidted to the 
moll. Shall we imagine now, that the beau¬ 
ty of virtue and the deformity of vice, 

. the charms of a bright and lading reputa¬ 
tion, the terror of being delivered over as 
criminals to all pofterity, the real benefit 
arifing from a confcientious difeharge of 
the duty we owe toothers, which benefit, 
fortune can neither hinder nor take away, 
and the reafonablenefs of conforming our- 
felves to the defigns of God manifeited in 
the conftitution ot the human nature; (hall 
we imagine, I fay, that all thefe are not 
able to acquire the fame power over thofe 
who are continually called upon to a con¬ 
templation of them, and they who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of hiftory, are io 
called upon, as other motives, mean and for¬ 
did in companion of thefe, can ufurp on 
other men ? 

2. That the ftudy of hiftory, far from 
making us wifcr, and mere ufeful citizens, 
as well as better men, may fie of no advan¬ 
tage 
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vantage whatfoever; that it may ferve to 
render as mere antiquaries and fcholars; or 
that it may help to make us forward cox¬ 
combs, and prating pedants, I have already 
allowed. But this is not the fault of hif- 
tory; and to convince us that it is not, we 
need only contraft the true ufe of hiftory, 
with the ufe that is made of it by fuch 
men as thefe. We ought always to keep 
in mind, that hiftory is philofophy teach¬ 
ing by examples how to conduct ourfelves 
in all the fituations of private and public 
life-, that therefore we- muft apply our¬ 
felves to it in a philofophical fpirit and 
manner; that we muft rife from particular 
to general knowledge, and that we muft 
fit ourfelves for the fociety and bufinefs of 
mankind by accuftoming our minds to 
reflect and meditate on the chara&ers we 
find defcribed, and the courfe of events 
we find related there. Particular examples 
may be of ufe fometimes in particular cafes; 
but the application of them is dangerous. 
It muft be done with the utmoft circumfpec- 
tion, or it will be feldom done with fuc- 
cefs. And yet one would think that 
this was the principal ufe of the ftudy of 
hiftory, by what has been written on the 
fubjeft. I knownot whether Machi avej. 
himfelf is quite free from deftift on this 

account ^ 
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account: he feems to carry the ufe and ap¬ 
plication of particular examples fometime^ 
too far. Marius and Catulus pafled thri 
Alps, met and defeated the Cimbri be¬ 
yond the frontiers of Italy. Is it fafe td 
conclude from hence, that whenever one 
people is invaded by another, the invaded 
ought to meet and fight the invaders at a 
distance from their frontiers? Machiavel’s 
Countrymen, Guicciardin, was aware of 
the danger that might arife from fuch an 
application of examples. Peter of Me- 
dicis had‘involved himfelf in great dif- 
culties, when thofe wars and calamities 
began which Lewis Sforza fifft drew and 
entailed on Italy, by flattering the ambi¬ 
tion of Charles the eighth, in order to 
gratify his own, and calling the French intd 
that country. Peter owed his diftrefs td 
his folly, in departing from the general tenor 
of conduft his father Laurence had held, 
and hoped to relieve himfelf by imitating 
his father’s example in one particular in- 
ftance. At a time when the wars with 
the pope and king of Naples Had reduced 
Laurence to circurtiftances of great dan¬ 
ger, he took the refolution of going to 
Ferdinand, and pf treating in perfoit 
with that prince; Thf’refolution appears 
in hiftory imprudent and almoft defperate j 
D ' were 
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were we informed of the fecret reafons ori 
which this great man a&ed, it would appear 
veiy poffibly a wife and fafe meafure. It 
fucceeded, and Laurence brought back 
with him public peace, and private fecurity. 
As foon as the French troops entered the 
dominions of Florence, Peter was {truck 
with a panic terror, went to Charles the 
eighth, put the port of Leghorn, the fortref- 
fes of Pifa, and all the keys of the country, 
into this prince’s hands : whereby he dis¬ 
armed the Florentine commonwealth, and 
ruined himfelf. He was deprived of his au¬ 
thority, and driven out of the city, by the 
juft indignation of the magiftrates and 
people j and in the treaty which they made 
afterwards with the king of France, it was 
ftipulated, that Peter ihouid not remain 
within an hundred miles of the ftate, nor 
his brothers within the fame diftance of the 
city of Florence. On this occafion Guic- 
ciardin obferves how dangerous it is to 
govern ourfelves by particular examples» 
lince, to have the fame fuccefs, we muft 
have the fame prudence and the fame for¬ 
tune ; and fince the example muft not only 
anfwer the cafe before us in general, but in 
every minute circumftance. This is the 
fenle of that admirable hiftorian, and thefij 
arc his words——” e fen?a dubio molto 

peri* 
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“ pencolofo il governarfi con gl* efempi» 
“ fe non concorrooo, non folo in generate* 
44 ma in tutti i particular^ le medifimti 
“ ragioni; fe le cofe non fono regoJate con 
44 la medefima prudenza, & fe oltre a tutti 
li altri fondamenti, non v’ha la parte 
44 fua la medifima fortuna.” An obferva- 
tion that Boileau makes, and a rule he 
lays down in fpeaking of tranflations, will 
properly find their place here, and ferve to 
explain ftill better what I would eftnblilh. 
44 To translate fervilely into modern lan- 
44 guage an ancient author phrafc by phrafe, 
44 and word by word, is prepofterous: no- 
44 thing can be more unlike the original 
44 than fuch a copy. It is not to fh-w, it 
44 is to difguife the author : and he who 
44 has known him only in this drefs, would 
44 not know him in his own. A good 
44 writer, inftcad of taking this inglorious 
44 and unprofitable talk upon him, will 
44 joufter contre l’original, rather imitate 
44 than tranflate, and rather emulate than 
44 imitate: he will transfufe the fenfe and 
44 fpirit of the original into his own work, 
44 and will endeavour to write as the ancient 
44 author would have wrote, had he writ in 
44 the fame language.’* NOW, to improve by 
examples is to improve by imitation. We 
muft catch the Ipirit if we dkn, and con- 
D * form 
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form ourfelves to the reafon of them; but 
we muft notaffed to tranflate fervilely into 
our conduit, if your lordfhip will allow me 
the expreflion, the particular conduit of 
thofe good and great men, whofe images 
hiflory fets before us. Codrus and the 
Dtcn devoted themfelves to death: one, 
becaufe an oracle had foretold that the 
army whofe general was killed, would be 
victorious; the others in compliance with a 
fuperftition that bore great analogy to a 
ceremony pradifed in the old Egyptian 
church, and added afterwards, as many 
others of the fame origin were, to the ri¬ 
tual of the Ifraelites. Thefe are examples 
of great magnanimity, to be fure, and of 
magnanimity employed in the moft worthy 
caufe. In the early days of the Athenian 
and Roman government, when the credit 
of oracles and all kinds of fuperftition pre¬ 
vailed, when heaven was pioufly thought to 
delight in blood, and even human blood 
was lhed under wild notions of atonemenr, 
propitiation, purgation, expiation, and fatis- 
f’adion ; they who fet fuch examples as 
thefe, aded an heroical and a rational part 
too. Rut if a general fhould ad the fame 
part now, and in order to fecure his vidory, 
get killed as fall as he could he might pafs 
for an hero, but, I am fufe, he would pafs 
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"for a madman. Even thefe examples, how¬ 
ever, are of ufe : they excite us at lead :o 
venture our lives freely in the fervice of our 
country, by propofmg to our imitation, 
men who devoted theniiclves to certain 
death in the fervice of theirs. They fiiew 
us what a turn of imagination can operate, 
and how thegreateft trifle, nay the greatell 
ablurdity, dreifeu up in the folemn arts of 
religion, can carry ardour and confidence, 
or the contrary lentiments, into the breads 

of thoul&uds. 

» 

There are certain general principles, 
and rules of life and condudt, which always 
mud be true, becaufe they are conformable 
to the invariable nature of things. He who 
ftudies hiftory as he would ftudy pnilofophy, 
will foon diitinguifh and collect them, and 
by doing to will loon form to himielf a gene¬ 
ral I y item ot ethics -md politics on the fureft 
foundation', ori the trial of thefe principles 
and rules in all ages,and on the confi'-mation 
of them by uniyerfal experience. 1 faid, he 
will diftmguifh them-, for once mote 1 mult 
fay, that as to particular modes of aftions, 
and meafures of condudt, which the euf- 
toms of different countries, the manners of 
different ages, and the cirtumftancesof dif¬ 
ferent conjunctures,have appropriated, as it 
*D 3 * were ; 
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were; itisalwaysridiculous,orimprudentand 
dangerous to employ them. But this is not 
all. By contemplating the vaft variety of par¬ 
ticular characters and events; by examin¬ 
ing the ftrange combinations of caufes, 
different, remote, and feemingly oppofite, 
that often concur in producing one effedl; 
and the furprifing fertility of one Angle and 
uniform caufe in the producing of a multi¬ 
tude of effects as different, as remote, and 
feemingly as oppofite; by tracing carefully, 
as carefully as if the fubjedt he confiders 
were of perfonal and immediate concern to 
him, all the minute, and fometimes fcarce 
perceivable tircumftances, either in the cha¬ 
racters of adtors, or in the courfe of adtions, 
that hiftory enables him to trace, and 
according to which the fuccefs of affairs, 
even the greateft, is moftly determined; 
by thefe, and fuch methods as thefe, for I 
might defcend into a much greater detail, 
a man of parts may improve the ftudy of 
hiftory to its proper and principal ufe; he 
may lharpen the penetration, fix the atten¬ 
tion of his mind, and ftrengthen his judg¬ 
ment ; he may acquire the faculty and the 
habit of difcerning quicker, and looking 
farther; and of exertjng that flexibility, 
and fteadinefs, which are neceffary to be 
joined in the conduct of, all affairs, that 

depend 
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depend on the concurrence or oppofition of 
other men. 

Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the 
lludy of geometry even to thofe who have 
no defign of being geometricians: and he 
gives a reafon for it, that may be applied to 
the prefent cafe. Such perfons may forget 
every pioblem that has been propofed, and 
every folution that they or others haye given; 
but the habit of purfuing long trains of 
ideas will remain with them, and they 
will appfcar through the mazes of lo- 
phifm, and difeover a latent truth, wheie 
perfons who have not this habit wiil never 
find it. 

In this manner, the ftudy of hiflory will 
prepare us for a&ion and obfervation. Hil- 
tory is the ancient author: experience is 
the modern language. We form our tafte 
on the firft; we tramlate the fenfe and rra- 
fon, we transfufe the fpirit and force ; but 
we imitate only the particular graces of the 
original: we imitate them according to the 
idiom of our own tongue, that is, we fub- 
ftitute often equivalents mthe lieu of them, 
and are far from affixing to copy them fer- 
vileiy. To conclude, a§ experience is con- 
vcrlant about thp prefent, and the prefent 
D 4 * enable 
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enables us to guefs at the future; fo hiftory 
is converfant about the pad, and by know¬ 
ing the things that have been, we become 
better able to judge of the things that are. 

This ufe, my lord, which I make the 
proper and principal ufe of the ftudy of his¬ 
tory, is not infilled on by thofe who have 
wrote concerning the method to be followed 
in this ftudy : and fince we propofe differ¬ 
ent ends, we muft of courfe take different 
ways. Few of their treatifes have fallen 
into my hands: one, the method-of Bodin, 
a man famous in his time, I remember to 
have read. I took it up with much expec¬ 
tation many years ago ; I went through it, 
and remained extremely difappointed. He 
might have given alrpoft any other title to 
his book, as properly as that which Hands 
before it. There are not many pages in it 
that relate any more to his fubjed than a 
tedious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts 
for the charaflers of nations according to 
their pofitions on the globe, and according 
to the influence of the .ftarsj and aflures 
his reader, that nothing can be more necefc 
fary than fuch a difquifition, “ ad univer- 
“ fam hiftoriarum cognitionem, et incor 
‘‘ ruptum earum judicium.” In his method 
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we are to take firft a general view of uni- 
verfal hiftory, and chronology, in fhort 
abftra&s, and then to ftudy all particular 
hi (lories and fyftems. Seneca J'peaks of 
men whofpend their whole lives in learning 
how to a<fl in life, “ dum vitte inllrumenta 
“ conquirunt ” I doubt that this nethod 
of Bodin would conduit us in the fame* or 
as bad a way ; would leave us no time for 
adtion, or would make us unlit for it. A 
huge common place-book, wherein all the 
remarkable layings and fad'ts chat we find in 
hiftory aA to be regiftered, may enable a 
man to talk or write like Bodin, but will 
never make him a better mart, nor enable 
him to promote, like an ufeful citizen, the 
fecurity, the peace, the welfare, or the 
grandeur of the community to which he be¬ 
longs. I fhall proceed therefore to (peak of 
a method that leads to fuch purpoles as 
thefe diredtly and certainly, without any re¬ 
gard to the methods that have been pre- 
icribed by others. 

I think, then, we muft be cn our guard 
againftthis very affedation of learning, and 
this very wantonnel's of curiofity, which 
the examples and ^precepts we commonly 
meet with are calcuiaft-d to flatter and in¬ 
dulge. 
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dulge. We muft neither dwell too long 1 
in the dark, nor wander about till we lole 
our way in the light. We are too apt to 
carry iyftems of philofopby beyond all our 
ideas, and iyftems of hiftory beyond all 
our memorials. The philosopher begins 
with reafon, and ends with imagination. 
The hiftorian inverts this order: he begins 
without memorials, and he fometimes ends 
with them. This filly cuftom is fo preva¬ 
lent among men of letters who apply tliem- 
felves to the ftudy of hiftory, and has fo 
much prejudice and fo much authority on 
the fide of ir, that your lordfhip muft give 
me leave to i'peak a little more particularly 
and plainly than 1 have done, in favour of 
common fenfe, againft an abfurdity which, 
is almofl fandified. 


REFLECTIONS 
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REFLECTIONS 

On the ftate of ancient History.' 

The nature of man, and the conftant 
courfe of human affairs, render it impofli- 
bJe that the firft ages of any new natjon 
which forms itfelf, (hould afford authentic 
materials for hiftory. We have none fuch 
concerning the originals of any of thofe na¬ 
tions that actually iubfift. Shall weexpeCfc 
to find them concerning the originals of 
nations difperfed, or extinguifhed, two or 
three thoufand years ago? If a thread of 
dark and uncertain traditions/therefore, is 
made, as it commonly is, the introduc¬ 
tion to hiftory, we fhould touch it lightly, 
and run fwiftly over ir, far from infilling 
on it, either as authors or readers. Such in¬ 
troductions are at beft no more than fanci¬ 
ful preludes, that try the inftruments, and 
precede the concert. He muft be void of 
judgment and taftc, one would think, 
who can take the firft for true hiftory, or 
the laft for true harmony. And yet fo it 
has been, and fo it is, not in Germany and 
Holland alone *, but in Italy, in France, and 
in England, where genius has abounded, 
and taftehas been long refined. Our great 
fcholars have dealt and deal in fables, at ieaft 
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as much as our poets, with this difference to 
the difadvantage of the former, to whom 
1 may apply the remark as juftly as Seneca 

applied it to the dialedicians-“ triftius 

“ inepti font. Iili ex proftflb lafciviunt*, hi 
“ agere feiplbsaliquidexiftimant.” Learned 
men, in learned and inquifitiye ages, who 
ptifleifed many advantages that we have nor, 
and among others that of being placed fo 
many centuries nearer the originaltruthsthat 
are the objeds of fa much laborious fearch, 
defpaired of finding them, and gave fair 
warning to pofterity, if pofterity vrould have 
taken it. The ancient geographers, asPi.u- 
tarch !ays»in the life of Theseus, wjien 
they laid down in their maps the little ext&pt 
of lea and land t hat was known to them, lefc 
great fpaces void. In fome of thefe fpaces 
they wrote, Hereare Tandy defarts, in others, 
H ere areimpalfable marlhes,Here is a chain 
of inhofpitable mountains, or Here is a 
frozen ocean. Jolt fo, both he and other 
hiftorians, when they related fabulous ori¬ 
ginals, were not wantiugto fet out the bounds 
beyond which there was neither hiftory nor 
chronology. CtNSORiNushas preferved the 
dillindtion of three seras eftablilhed by 
Varro. This learned Roman antiquary 
did not determine whether the fi.ft period 

had 
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had any beginning, but fixed the end of it 
at the firft, that is, according to him, the 
Ogygian, deluge; which he placed, I think, 
fome centuries backwarder than Julius 
Africanus thought fit to place ic after¬ 
wards. To this sera of abfoiute darknefs 
he fuppofed that a kind of twilight fucceeld- 
ed, from the Ogygian deluge to the Olym¬ 
pic sera, and this he called the fabulous 
age. From this vulgar sera, when Corae- 
bus was crowned vi&or, and long after the 
true sera when thefe games were inftituted 
by Iphitus, the Greeks pretend to be able 
to digeft their hiftory with fome order, clear¬ 
ness, and certainty: Varro therefore look¬ 
ed on ic as the break of day, or the begin¬ 
ning of the hiftorical age. He might do 
fo the rather, perhaps, becaufe he included 
by it the date he likewife fixed, or, upon re¬ 
collection, that the elder Cato had fixed, 
of the foundation of Rome within the pe¬ 
riod from which he fuppofed that hiftorical 
truth was to be found. But yet moft certain 
it is, that the hiftory and chronology of the 
ages that follow, are as confuted and uncer¬ 
tain, as the hiftory and chronology of thofe 
which immediately precede this aera. 


i. The 
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i. The ftate of ancient profane hiftory.' 

The Greeks did not begin to write in 
profe till Pherecides of Syros introduced 
the cuftom: and Cadmus Milesius was 
their firft hiftorian. Now thefe men flou- 
rilhed long after the true* or even the vul¬ 
gar Olympic aera; for Josephus affirms, 
and in this he has great probability on his 
fide, that Cadmus Milesius, and Acusx- 
laus Argivus, in a word, the oldeft hifto- 
rians in Greece, were very little more an¬ 
cient than the expedition of the Perfians 
againft the Greeks. As feveral centuries 
paffed between the Olympic aera and thefe 
firft hiftorians, there paffed likewife feveral 
more between thefe and the firft Greek chro- 
nologers. Timoeus about the time of Pto- 
lomy Philadelphus, and Eratosthenes 
about that of Ptolomy Evergetes, feem 
firft to have digefted the events recorded by 
them, according to the olympiads. Prece¬ 
dent writers mentioned fometimes the olym¬ 
piads ; but this rule of reckoning was not 
brought into eftabltffied ufe fooner. The 
rule could not ferve to render hiftory more 
clear and certain tiff it ilvas followed i it was 
not followed till about five hundred years 
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after the Olympic sera. There remains 
therefore no pretence to place the begin¬ 
ning of the hiftorical age fo high as Va&ro 
placed it, by five hundred years. 

Heilanicus indeed and others pretend¬ 
ed to give the originals of cities and go¬ 
vernments, and to deduce their narrations 
from great antiquity. Their works are loft, 
but we can judge how inconfiderable the 
lofs is, by the writings of that age which 
remain, and by the report of thofe who had 
feen the others. For inftance, Herodo¬ 
tus was cotemporary with Hellanicus. 
Herodotus was inquifitive enfiugh in all 
confcience, and propofed to publifh all he 
could learn of the antiquities of the Ionians, 
Lydians, Phrygians, Egyptians, Babylo¬ 
nians, Medes, and Perhans; that is, of 
almoft all the nations who were known 
in his time to exift. If he wrote AflTy- 
riacs, we have them not ■, but we are fure 
that this word was ufed proverbially to 
fignify fabulous legends, foon after his 
time, and when the mode of publifhing 
fuch relations and hiftories prevailed among 
the Greeks. 

In the nine books we have, he goes 
back indeed almoft to the Olympic sra, 

without 
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out taking notice of it, however; but he 
goes back only to tell an old woman’s tale, 
of a king who loft his crown for (hewing 
his wife naked to his favourite; and 
from Candaules and Gyges he haftens, 
or rather he takes a great leap, down to 
Cyrus. 

Something like a thread of hiftory of 
the Medes and then of the Perfians, to the 
flight of Xerxes, which happened in his 
own time, is carried on. Th^ events of 
his own time are related with an air of hif¬ 
tory. But.all accounts of the Greeks as 
well as the Perfians, which precede thefe, 
and all the accounts which he gives occafio- 
nally of other nations, were drawn up molt 
manifeftly on broken, perplexed, and doubt¬ 
ful fcraps of tradition. He had neither ori¬ 
ginal records, nor any authentic memorials 
to guide him, and yet thefe are the foie 
foundations of true hiftory. Herodotus 
flourilhed, I think, little more than half a 
century, and Xenophon little more than a 
whole century, after the death of Cyrus: 
and yet how various and repugnant are the 
relations made by thefe two hiftorians, of 
the birth, life and death of this prince! 
If irioft hiftories had come down from thefe 
ages to oursj the uncertainty and inutility* 
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bf them all would be but the more manifeft. 
"We fhould find that Acusilaus rrjefted the 
traditions of Hesiod,, that Hellanicu$ 
contradifled Acusilaus, thatEpHORUsac- 
cufed Hellanicus, that Timaeus accufed 
Ephor us, and all pofterior writers Timaeus. 
This is the report of Josephus. But, jn 
order to (hew the ignorance and fallhood of 
all thofe writers through whom the traditions 
of profane antiquity came to the Greeks* 
I will quote to your lordlhip a much better 
authority than that of Josephus j the author 
fity of one' who had no prejudice to bias 
him, no particular caufe to defend, nor 
fyftem of ancient hiftory to effablilh, and 
all the helps as well as talents* heceflary to 
make him a competent judge. The man 
1 mean is Strabo. 

Speaking of the Maflagetae in his ele- 
venth book, he writes to this effect: that 
no author had given a true account of them; 
though feveral had wrote of the war that 
Cyrus waged againft them; and that hifto- 
rians had found as little credit in what they 
had related concerning the affairs of the 
Pcrfians, Medes* and Syrians; that this was 
due to their folly; fqr obferving that thofe 
%vho wrote fables profefiedly, were held in 
eftcem, thefe men imagined they fhould ren- 
E ’ def 
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der their writings more agreeable, if under 
the appearance and pretence of true hlftory, 
they related what they had neither feen nor 
heard from perfons able to give them true 
information; and that accordingly their 
only aim had been to drefs up pleSfing and 
marvellous relations: that one may better 
give credit to Hesiod and Homer, when 
they talk of their heroes, nay even to dra¬ 
matic poets, thin to Ctesias, Herodotus, 
Hellanicus, and their followers: that it 
is not fafe to give credit even to the greateft 
part of the hiftorians who wrote concerning 
Alexander ; fince they too, encouraged 
by the greyer reputation of this conquerpr, 
by the diftance to which he carried his arnls; 
and by the difficulty of difproving what they 
faid of adions performed in regions fo re¬ 
mote, were apt to deceive: that indeed 
when,the Roman empire on one fide, and 
the Parthian on the other, came to extend 
themfelves, the troth of thifigs grew to be 
better known. 

You fee, my lord, not only how late 
profane hiftory began to be wrote by the 
Greeks, but how much later it began to be 
wrote with any regard to truth; and con-, 
fequentiy what wretched materials the 
learned men, who arofe after the age of 

Alex- 
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Alexander, had to emplov, when they 
attempted to form fyftems of ancient hiftory 
And chronology. We have Tome icnruns r,f 
that laborious compiler Diodorus Siculus, 
but do we find in him any thread of ancient 
hiftory, I mean, that which paflcd for 
ancient in his time ? What complaiffts, on 
the contrary, does he not make of for¬ 
mer hifto'riahs ? how frartk’y does he confefs 
the little and uncertain light he had to 
follow in his refearches ? Yet Diodorus, as 
Well as Pvutarch, and others, had not 
only the older Greek hiftorianS, but the 
more modern antiquaries, who pretended to 
have fearched into the records and regifters 
of nations; even at that time renowned fof 
their antiquity. Be&osus, for inftance, and 
Manetho, one a Babylonian, and the other 
an Egyptian prieft, had publilhed the anti¬ 
quities of their countries in the time of the 
Ptolemvs. BerosxJs pretended to give! 
the hiftory of four hundred and eighty 
years. Pliny, if 1 remember right, for I 
fay this on memory, fpcaks to this effedt in 
thefixth book of his Natural Hiftory: and if 
it was fo, thefe years were probably years of 
Nabonassar. Manetho began his hif¬ 
tory, God knows when* from the progrefs 
of Isis, or fame other as well afeertamed 
period. He followed the Egyptian tradi- 
r E10Q9 
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{ions of dynafties of Gods and Demi-Gods) 
and derived his anecdotes from the firft 
Mercury, who had infcribcd them in fa- 
cred chara&ers, on adtediluvian pillars, an¬ 
tediluvian at ieaft, according to our received 
chronology, from which the fecond Mer¬ 
cury h^d tranferibed them, and inferted 
them into* his works. We have not thefe 
antiquities} for the, monk of Viterbo was 
foon deleted: and if we had them, they 
would either add to our uncertainty, and 
encreafe the chaos of learning, or tell us 
nothing worth our knowledge. For thus I 
reaion. Had they given particular and hif- 
torical accounts conformable to the ferip- 
tures of the Jews, Josephus, Juuus Af- 
ricanus, and. Eusebius would have made 
quite other extra&s from their writings, and 
would have, altered and coptradi&ed them 
left. The accounts they gaye, therefore. 
Were repugnant to facred writ, or they 
were dcie&ive^ they would have cftabUfhed, 
gycrh^wfim> or have baufitedour curiofity. 
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«, Of Sacred Hiftory. 

What memorials therefore remain to give 
us light into the originals of ancient nations, 
and the hiftory of thofe ages, we commonly 
call the firft ages ? The Bible, it will be 
faid s that is, the historical part of it in the 
Old Teftament. But, my lord, even thefe 
divine books muft be reputed insufficient to 
the purpofc, by every candid and impartial 
man who confiders either their authority as 
hiftories, or the matter they contain. For 
what are they ? and how came'they to us ? 
At the time when Al*xan&br carried his 
arms into Aha, a people of Syria, till then 
unknown, became known to the Greeks : 
this people had been ftaves to the Egyp¬ 
tians, A Hymns, Medes, and Perfians, as 
thefe ieveral empires prevailed: ten parts in 
twelve of them had been tranfplanted by 
ancient conquerors, and melted down and 
loft in the eaft, feveral ages before the efta- 
blilhment of the empire that AlekandeR 
deftroyed: the other two parts had been car¬ 
ried captive to gabylon, a little before the 
fame sera. This captivity was not indeed 
perpetual, like the other} but it kfted fo 
long, and fuck circumftances, whatever 
E 3 they 
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they were, accompanied it; that the captives 
forgot their country, and even their lan¬ 
guage, the Hebrew dialed pt leaft, and 
character: and a few of them only could be 
wrought upon, by* the zeal of fome parti¬ 
cular men, to return* borne, when the in¬ 
dulgence of thePerfianmpnarchs gave them 
leave to rebuild their city, and to re-people 
their ancient patrimony. Even this rem¬ 
nant of the nation did not continue long 
entire. Another great tranfmigration fol¬ 
lowed ; and the Jews, that fettled under the 
prote&ion of the' Ptolemys, forgot their 
language in Egypt, as the forefathers of 
thefe Jews" had forgot theirs in Chaldea; 
More attached however to their religion 
in Egypt, for reafons eafy to be deduced 
from the newinftitutions that prevailed after 
the captivity among them than their ancef- 
tors had been 4n Chaldea, a vcrfion of their 
facred writings was made into Greek at 
Alexandria, not long after the canon of 
thefe fcriptures had been Bnifhed at Jerufa- 
lem j for many years could not intervene 
between the death of Simoh the juft, by 
whom this canon was finifhed, if he died du¬ 
ring the reign of .Ptolemy Soter, and the 
beginning of this famous tranfiation under 
Ptolemy Philadelphia. The Hellenift 
Jews rpjwttd as many marvellous things to 
7 1 “ aythorige, 
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authorize, and even to fan&ify this tranfla- 
tion, as the other Jews had reported about 
Esdras who began, and Simon the juft 
who finilhed, the canon of their icriptures# 
Thefe holy romances Aid into tradition, 
and tradition became hiftory: the fathers 
of our chriftian church did not difdain to 
employ them. St. Jerome, for inftance, 
laughed at the ftory of the feventy-two 
elders, whofe tranflations were found to be, 
upon comparifon, word for word the fame, 
though made feparately, and by men who 
had no commmumcation with one another. 
But the fame St. Jerome, in the fame 
place, quotes Aristeas, one of the guard 
of Ptolemy Philadelphia, as a real 
perfonage. 


The account pretended to be wrote by 
this Aristeas, of all that paffed relating to 
the tranflation, was enough for his purpofe. 
This he retained, and he rejeftdi only the 
more improbable ctrcumftances, which had 
been added to the tale, and which, laid it 
open to molt fufpicion. In this-he fliewed 
great prudence, and better judgment, than 
that zealous, but w^ak^apologilt Just in » 
who believed the whole*ftory himfclf, and 
endeavoured to impofe it on mankind. 

H 4 * Thus 
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Thus you fee, my lord, that when we 
confider thefe books barely as hiftories, 
delivered to us on the faith of a fuperfti- 
titious people, among whom the cuftom and 
art of pious lying prevailed remarkably, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether greater 
credit is to be given to what they tell us 
concerning the original, compiled in their 
pwn country, and as it were out of the fight 
of the reft of the world $ than we know, with 
fuch a certainty as no fcholar prefumes to 
deny, that we ought to give to,what they 
left us concerning the copy ? 


The Hcllcnift Jews were extremely 
pleafed, no doubt, to have their feriptures 
jn a language they underftood, and that 
might fpread the fame of their antiquity, 
and do honour to their nation, among their 
matters the Greeks. But yet we do not 
£nd that the authority of thefe books 
prevailed, or that even they were much 
known arribng the Pagan world. The rea¬ 
son of this cannot be^ that the Greeks ad? 
mired nothing that was not of their own 
growth, ?* fua tantum mirantur:” for, on 
the contrary, they were inquifitive and cre¬ 
dulous in the highpft degree, and they col- 
|e&ed and publifhed at leaft as many idle 
* ' ,! ‘*'is other nations, as they propa¬ 
gated 
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gated of their own. Josephus pretended 
that Theopompus, a difcipie of Isocrates, 
being about to infcrt in his hiftory fome 
things he had taken out of holy writ, the 
poor man became troubled in mind for fe- 
veral days; and that having prayed to 
God, during an intermillion of his illnefs, 
to reveal to him the caufe of it, he learned 
in his fleepthat this attempt was the caufe; 
Upon which he quitted the defign and was 
cured. If Josephus had been a little more 
confiftent,than he is very often, fuch a ftory 
as this would not have been told by one, 
who was fond, as Jews and £hriftians in 
general have been, to create an opinion 
that the Gentiles took not their hiftorjr 
alone, but their philofophy and all their 
valuable knowledge, from the Jews. Not- 
withftanding this ftory therefore, which is 
told in the fifteenth book of the Jewilh An¬ 
tiquities, and means nothing, or means to 
Ihew that the divine Providence would not 
fufifer anecdotes of facred, to be mingled 
with profane hiftory; the pra&lfe of Jose¬ 
phus himfelf, and of all thole who have 
had the fame defign in view, has been to^ 
confirm the former by the latter, and a® 
any rate to fuppofe*an*appearance at leaw, 
<of conformity between them* ar A 

told Hrcat^us Abderita* for there welts 

two 
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two of that name, wrote a hiftory favour¬ 
able to the Jews: and, not to multiply 
inftances, though I might eafily do it, even 
Alexander. Polyhistqr is called in. He 
is quoted by Josephus, and praifed by 
Eusebius as a man of parts and great va¬ 
riety of learning. His teliimony, about the 
deluge and tower of Babel, is produced by 
St. Cyril in his firft book agaioft Julian : 
and Justin the apologift and maityr, in 
his exhortation to the Greeks, makes ufe 
of the fame authority, among thole that 
mention Moses as a leader and prince of 
the Jews. Though this Polyhistor, if I 
remember right, what I think I have met 
with in Suipas, fpoke only of a woman he 
called Moso, “ cujus fcriptum eft lex he- 
“ braeorumV’ Had the Greek hiftoriaas 
been conformable to the facred, I cannot fee 
that their authority, which was not cotem¬ 
porary, would have been of any weight. 
They,might have copied Moses, and I'o 
they did Ctesias. But even this was not 


* M uau, yvtri *ECg«ut* ijj »r* C’Jyyjajitft* o -trap 
*e£§bi r.of o>{ <pmrm o MiXjjcti®- * 
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the cafe: whatever ufe a particular writer 
here and there might make occaGonally of 
the fcriptures, certain it is that the Jews 
continued to be as much defpifed, and their 
hi (lory to be as generally negleded, nay 
almoft as generally unknown, for a long 
time at lcaft after the verfion was mad^ac 
Alexandrians they had be§n before. Apjon, 
an Egyptian, a man of much erudition, 
appeared in the world fome centuries after¬ 
wards. He wrote, among other antiqui¬ 
ties, thole of his own country: and as he 
was obliged to fpeak very often of thejews, 
he fpoke of them in a manner neither 
much to their honour, nor to that of their 
hiftories. He wrote purpofely againft them: 
and Josephus attempted afterwards, but 
Apion was then dead, to refute him. 
Apion palled, I know, for a vain and 
noify pedant j but he palled like wife for a 
curious, a laborious, and a learned anti¬ 
quary. If he was cabaliftical or fuperfti- 
tious, Josephus was at leaft as much fo as 
he: and if he flattered Caligula, Jose¬ 
phus introduced himfelf to the court of 
Nero and the favour of Popp^ea, by no 
very honourable means, under the protec¬ 
tion of Aliturus, player, and a Jew ; 
to lay nothingof his applying to Vespastast 
the prophecies concerning, the Melfiah, 

nor 
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nor of his accompanying Titus to thei 
fiege of Jerufakm. 


In fhort, my lord, the Jewifh hiftory 
never obtained any credit in the world, till 
chriftianity waseftabiifhed. The founda¬ 
tions of this fyftem beinglaid partly in thefe 
hiftories, and iapthe prophecies joined to 
them or inflated in them, hbriftianity has re- 
fle&ed back uponthem an authority which 
they had not before* and this authority has 
prevailed wherever chriftianity has fpread. 
Both Jews and Cbriftians hold the fame 
books in great veneration, whilft each con¬ 
demns the #ther for not underftanding, or 
for abufing them. But I apprehend that the 
zeal of both has done much hurt, by endea¬ 
vouring to extend their authority much far¬ 
ther than is necefiary for the fuppdrt per¬ 
haps of Judaifm, but ft*before of chrifti¬ 
anity. 1 explain myfelf that I may offend 
no pious ear** 

* 'i 

Simon, in the preface to his Critical hif¬ 
tory of the Old Teftameo|, cites a divine of 
the faculty of Paris, who held that the iij- 
fpi rat ions of the authors ofthofe books, 
which the church Receives IS thc-word of 
God, (hould be extended no farther than to 
matters purely of do&rine, or to fulh 
/• * : as 
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as have a near and neceifary relation to 
thefe; and that whenever thefe authors 
write on other fubje&s, fuch as Egyptian, 
Affyrian, or other hiftory, they had no 
more of the divine afBftancc than any other 
perfons of piety. This notion of infpira- 
tions that came occafionally, that illumi¬ 
nated the minds and guided the hands of 
the facred penman while they were writ¬ 
ing one page, and retrained their influence, 
while the fame authors were writing ano¬ 
ther, may be cavilled againft : and what is 
there that may not ? But furely it deferves 
to be treated with refpeft, fince^ it tends to 
eftablifh a diftin&ion between* the legal, 
doftrinal, or prophetical parts of the Bible, 
and the hiftorical : without which diftinc- 
tion it is impoffible to eftablifh the firft, as 
evidently and as folidly as the interefts of 
religion require i at leaft it appears impofll- 
ble to me, after having examined and con- 
fidered, as well as I am able, all the trials of 
this kind that have been made by fubtlc 
as well as learned men. The Old is faid to 
be the foundation of the New, and fo it 
is in onefenfe : the fyftem of religion con¬ 
tained in the latter, refers to the fyftem of 
religion contained in t^e former, and fup- 
pofes the truth of it. But the authority an 
which we receive the boohs, of the New 

Tcftamcnt 
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teftamenc, is fo far from being founded off 
the authority of the Old Teftament, that it 
is quite independent on it; the New being 
proved, gives authority to the Old, but bor¬ 
rows none from it i and gives this authority 
to the particular parts only. Chiust came 
wfulfill the prophecies j but not to confe- 
crcate all the written, any more than the 
oral, traditions of the Jews. We muft be¬ 
lieve thefe traditions as far as they relate 
to chriftianity, as far as chriftianity refers 
to them, or fuppofes them neceftary * but 
we can be under no obligation to believe 
them any farther, fince without chriftianity 
we (hould hi under no obligation to believe 
them at all. 

It has been faid by AbBadie, and 
others, “ That the accidents which have 
“ happened to alter the texts of the Bible, 
** and to disfigure, if I may fay fo, the 
“ feriptures in many refpeils, could not 
“ have been prevented without a perpetual 

(landing miracle, and that a perpetual 
“ (landing miracle is not in the order of 
“ providence.” Now I can by no means 
fubferibe to this opinion. It feems evident 
to my reafon, that £he very contrary muft 
be true; if we fuppofe that God a£ls to¬ 
wards men ascording to the moral fitnefs 
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of things : and if we fuppofe that he ads 
arbitrarily, we can form no opinion at all. 
I think that thefe accidents would not have 
happened, or that the fcripturcs would have 
been preferved entirely in their genuine pu¬ 
rity notwithftanding thefe accidents, if they 
had been entirely di&ated by the Hocv 
Ghost; and the proof of this probable pro- 
pofition, according, to our cleared and molt 
diftind ideas of wifdom and moral ficnefs, 
is obvious and eafy. But thefe fcriptures 
are not fo cpme down to us: they are come 
down broken and confufed, full of additions, 
interpolations, and tranfpofitions, made we 
neither know when, nor by whom; and 
fuch, in fhorr, as never appeared on the 
face of any other book, on whofe authority 
men have agreed to rely. 

This being fo, my lord, wltat hypo- 
thefts (hall we follow ? Shall we adhere to 
fume luoh diftindion as I have mentioned? 
Shall we fay, for inftance, that the fcrip¬ 
tures were written originally by the authors 
to whom they are vulgarly aferibed, but 
that thefe authors wrote nothing by infpira- 
tion, except the legal, the dodrinal, a/id 
the prophetical parts, anithat in every other 
refped, their authority is purely human, 
and therefore fallible ? Or fiiall we fay that 
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thefe hiftories are nothing more than cotti* 
pilations of old traditions, and abridgements 
of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who teads them with* 
out prepoffeffion, and with attention ? Shall 
We add, that which ever of thefe probabili¬ 
ties be true, we may believe^ confidently 
with either, notwithstanding the decifion 
of any divines, who know no more than 
you or I, or any other man of the order 
of Providence, that all thofe parts and paf- 
fages of the Old Teftament, which contain 
prophefies, or matters of law or doftrine, 
and which were from the firft of fuch im¬ 
portance in the defigns of providence to all 
future generations, and even to the whole 
race of mankind, have been from the firft 
the peculiar care of providence ? Shall we 
infill that fuch particular parts and paffages* 
which are#plainly marked out, and fufli- 
ciently confirmed by the fyftem of theChrif- 
tian revelation, and by the completion of the 
prophecies,* have been preferved from cor* 
ruption by ways impenetrable to us, amidft 
all the changes and chances to which the 
books wherein they are recorded have been 
expofed •, and that neither original writers* 
nor later compilers,, have been differed 
to make any eficntial alterations, fucb as 
would have Jalfified the law of Goo and 
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the principles of the Jewilh and Chrifttan 
religions, in any of thofe divine fundamen¬ 
tal troths ? Upon foch hypothefes, We may 
affert without fcruple, that the genealogies 
and hiftories of the Old Teftament are in rio 
xefpeft fufficient foundations for a chrono¬ 
logy from the beginning of time, nor for 
univcrfal hiftory. But then the fariie hypo¬ 
theses will fecure the infallibility of fcrip-i 
fufe authority, as far as religion is con¬ 
cerned. Faith and reafon may be recondlc4 
a little betjfcr that! they commonly are; I 
may deny that the Old Teftamenris tranf- 
mitted to us under ail the conditions of ati 
authentic hiftory* and yet be at liberty td 
maintain, that the paflages in it which efta- 
blith original fin* which feem favourable 
to the do&rihe of the Trinity* which 
foretell the coming of the Mefflah, ‘and all 
others of fimilar kind, are come down to 
us as they were originally diftatdi by the 
Hfonv Gabst. 

Iir attributing the^Hofe credibility ofthd 
Old Teftamcotrothe authority df the New* 

of the Jewilh 

ftSiptun^iTo tfibfe '$arts alone that concern 
law, do&rine, an$propfiecy* by which their 
chronology aneHhefar g reate ft part of their 
hiftory are t*tdUded, IWiH Venture to 
•iurc your lordftiip that I do not a Hume 
F fo 
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fo much, as is aflumed in every hyppthe- 
fis that affixes the divine lea! of infpiration 
to the whole canon s that rcfts the whole 
proof on Jewiffi veracity} and that pretends 
io account particularly.and pofitivelyfor the 
defceot of thcfe ancient writings in their pre¬ 
fect ttate. 

Another, reafon, for which I have in. 
fitted the rather on the diftinftion fo often 
mentioned, is this. I think we may find 
Very good foundation for it. even in the 
Bible i'and though this jhe a point very little 
attended to, and much difguifed, it would 
hot be haref to fliew, upon great induce¬ 
ments of probability, ,that the law and the 
hiftory were far. from being blended toge¬ 
ther as they now ftand in the Pentateuch, 
even from the time of Moses down to that 
of Esdras. .jSJjtt the jaincipal and decjfive 
reafon for feparating in fuch manneiflhe ltfi 
gal, do&rina!» and prophetical parts, from 
the hiftorical,. is the neceffitf of ha ving fome 
rule to go byg aodj, 1, protefi^, I know of 
none, that is agreed ; I content 
myfclf thereforpio fix ? ij?y option concern¬ 
ing the authority of |j^ Old ament in 

this manner, and far only. 

We miift do fo, or into that 

labyrinth pf ^dtfpute XandJjpotraa^ipn, 
wherein even the molt orthodox Jews arid 

Chfiftians 
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Ghriftians have wandered fo many ages, and 
ftill wander. It is ftrange, but it'is true; 
not only the Jews differ from the Chriftians, 
but Jews and Chriftians both differ among 
tbemfeives, concerning almoft every point 
that is neceflary to be certainly known and 
agreed upon, in order ro effablifh the auth*o- 
rity of books which both have received al¬ 
ready as authentic and facred. So that who¬ 
ever takes the pains to read what learned 
men have wrote on this fubjedt, will find 
that they leave the matter as doubtful as 
they took it tip. Who were the authors of 
thefe fcriptures, vv^en they wera published, 
how they were compofed and preferved, or 
renewed, to ufe a remarkable exprefiion of 
the famous HueT in his Demonftration; in 
fine, hcpv they were loft during the captivity, 
and how they were retrieved after it, are all 
matters of controverfy to this day. 

It Would be £afy for me to defcend into 
a greater detail, and to convince your 
lordfhip of what I have been faying in ge¬ 
neral by an iridu&iofi of particulars, even 
Without any other help than that of a few 
notes which I took when I applied myfelf 
to this examination,* and which now lye 
before me. But ftich a digreflion would 
carry me too far: and I fear that you will 
fa think 
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tjiink I have (aid already more than enough 
upon this part of myTubjeft. I go on 
therefore to obferve to your iordfhip, that if 
the hiftory of the Old Te{lament was as 
ex aft and authentic, as the ignorance and 
impudence of fome Rabbies have made 
them aflert that it is: if we could believe 
with them that Moses wrote every fy 11 able in 
the Pentateuch as k now ftanck, or that 
all the pfalms were written by David : nay, 
if we could believe, with Philo and Jose¬ 
phus, that Moses wrote the account of his 
own death and fepulture, and made a 
fort of a funeral panegyric on himfelf, as 
we find.them in the laft chapter of Deuter¬ 
onomy s yet ftiU would I venture to affert, 
that he who expels to find a fyftem of 
chronology, ora thread of hiftory, or fuf- 
ficient materials for cither, in the bdbks of 
the Old Teftamcnt, expefts to find what the 
authors of thefe books, whoever they were, 
never intended. They are extracts of ge¬ 
nealogies, not genealogies j ext rafts of his¬ 
tories, riot hiftories, /Then Jews themfelves 
allow their genealogies to be very itnper- 
produce examples of omififciua 
and etrors in them, 'which denote fu@- 
c$htty that d»efe genealogies arc cxtrafts, 
whereto fvery generation in the courfc of 
dfifqftj| #S opt mentioned, 1 have read fome- 
whore, perhaps in th^ works of St, Jerome, 
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that this father jollifies the opinion of rhofb 
who think it itnpoffible to fix any certain 
chronology on that of the Bible: and this 
opinion will be juftified ftiil better, to tht. 
underftanding of every man that cohfiders 
how grofly the Jesys blunder whenever they 
meddle with chronolog* for this plain rea- 
fon, becaufe their feriptures are imperfett 
in this refped, and becaufe they rely on 
their oral, to rectify and fupply their writ¬ 
ten, traditions: that' is, they rely on tra¬ 
ditions compiled long after the canon of 
their feriptures, but deemed by them cf 
equal antiquity aaefcaurhority., Thus, for 
inftancc, Daniel and Simon the juft, ac¬ 
cording to them,,were members at the fame 
time of the great fynagogue which began 
and finilhed thecanon of the OldTeftamenr, 
under the prefidency of.EsoRAS. This Es- 
dras was the prophet Malachi. Darias 
the fon of Hvstaspes was Artaxerxes 
Lqngimahus-, he was Ahasuerus, and he 
was the fame Darios whom AtEXANDER 
conquered. This may ferve as a fample of 
Jewilh chronology, formed on their ferip¬ 
tures which afford insufficient lights, and 
on tjieir traditions which afford fade lights. 
We are indeed pofe-Correft, and come 
nearer to the trut h ? in thefe in fiances, per¬ 
haps in fome others^ becaufe .we make ufe 
of prophace chronology to help ua. But 
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^profane chronology is iifclf fo modern, (b 
precarious, that this help does not reach td 
the greateft part of that- time to which fa- 
cred chronology extends j that when it be¬ 
gins to help, it begins to perplex us too ■, and 
finally, that even with this help we fhould 
not have had fo mmih as the appearance of a 
complete chronological fyftem, and the fame 
may be faid of umverfal hiftory, if learned 
men had not proceeded very wifely, On one 
uniform maxim, fromthe firft ages of chrif- 
tianity, when-a cuftom of fan&ifyiijg profane 
learning, as well as prophane rites, which 
the Je*s had imprudently laid afide, was 
taken up by the-ChriftianS. The maxim I 
mean is this, that prophane authority be ad** 
mitted without-fcruple or doubt; whenever 
it lays, or whenever it can be made to fay, 
if not “ totidem verbis; yet “totidem fyl* 
“ labis,” or “ totidem literis”- at leaft, or 
whenever it can be made by any interpreta¬ 
tion to mean-, what confirms or iupplies in a 
confident mariner, the holy writ j and that 
the fame authority be rejected, when nothing 
of this kind can be done, but thecontra- 
diftion or inconfiftenpy remains irteconcile- 
ablc. Such aliberty as this would not be al¬ 
lowed inany other cafesiweaufe it fuppofes the 
very thing that is to be proved. But we fee it 
taken, very properly to be fore, in favour of 

facred 
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farred and infallible writings, when they ar* 
compared with others. 

Ii» order to perceive with the utmoft evi^ 
dence, that the fcope and defign of the aif* 
thor or authors of the Pentateuch, and of 
the other books of the OldTeftament.anfwer 
as little the purpofe of antiquaries, m hiflory, 
as in chronology, it will be fufficient briefly 
to call to mind the film of what they relate, 
from the creation of the world, to the eftab- 
lifhment of the Perfian empire. If the 
antediluvian world continued one thoufand 
fix hundred and fifty-fix years, and if rhe 
vocation of Abraham is to be placed four 
hundred and twenty-fik years below the 
deiuge, thefe twenty centuries make almoft 
two thirds of the period mentioned ; and rhe 
whole hiftory of them is comprized in 
eleven fliort chapters of Gcnefis; which is 
certainly the raoft compendious extra# that 
ever was made. If we examine the contents 
of thefe chapters, do we find any thing 
like an univerfal hiftory, or fo much as an 
abridgement of it ? Adam and Eve were 
created, they broke the commandment of 
God, they were driven out of the garden of 
Eden, one of their * fans killed his bro¬ 
ther, but their race foon multiplied and 
peopled the earth. What geography now 
ha vt we, what hiflory of this antediluvian 
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^srld ? Why, none. The, Tons of God, it 
is faid, ljy with the daughters of men, and 
begot giants, and God drowned all the inha¬ 
bitants of the earth, except one family. 
After this we read, that the earth was re¬ 
peopled ; but thefe children of one family 
we^e divided into feveral languages, even 
whilft they lived together, fpoke the fame- 
language, and were employed in the fame 
work. Out of one of the countries into 
which they difperfed themfelvcs, in Chaldea, 
God called Abraham fomc time afterwards, 
with magnificent promifes, and conduced 
him to a country called Canaan. Did this 
author, my lord,intend an uniyerfai hiftory? 
Certainly not. The tenth chapter of Gene- 
fis names indeed fome of the generations 
defcehding from the fons of Noah, fome 
of the cities founded, and fome of the coun¬ 
tries planted by them. But what are bare 
names, naked of circumftances, without 
defcriptions of countries, or relations of 
events ? they furnifh matter only for guefs 
and difpute; and even the fimilitude of 
fhem, which is often ufed as a clue to lead 


are to the difcovery of hiftqrical truth, has 
notorioufly contributed .to propagate error, 
and to encreafe the perplexity of ancient tra T 
dition. Thefe imperfedtand dark accounts 
^iave hotfurnilbed matter for guefs and dif¬ 
pute alone* but a much worle ufe has been 
«**"* " ' ~ made 
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made of them by Jewifh Rabbies, Chriftian 
fathers, and Mahometan doftors, # in their 
prophane extenfions of this part of the Mo¬ 
saic hiftory. The creation of the firft man 
is deferibid by fome, as if, Preadamites, 
they had aflifted at it. They talk of his 
beauty as if they had feen him, of his gi¬ 
gantic fize as if they had meafured him, and 
of his prodigious knowledge as if they had 
converted with him. They point out the 
very fpot where Eve laid her head the firft 
time he enjoyed her. They have minutes 
of the whole convention between this mo¬ 
ther of mankind, who damned her chil¬ 
dren before (he bore them, and the ferpenc. 
Some are pofutve that Cain quarrelled with 
Abel about a point of doftrine, and others 
affirm that the difpute: arofe about a 
girl. A great deal of fuch ftuff may be 
eafily collected about Enoch, about Noah, 
and about the Tons of Noah ; but 1 wave 
any farther mention of fuch impertinen¬ 
ces as Bonzes or Talapoins would almoft 
bluflb to relate. Upon the whole matter, 
if we may guefs at the defign of an author, 
by the contents of his book, the defign of 
Moses, or of the author of the hiftory 
afcnbed to him, in jhis part of it, was to 
inform the people of Ikael of their defeent 
jfrot» Noah by Shem, and,of Noah’s freiti 
ApAM by Szthj io illuftratc their original; 
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ipeftablifh their claim to the land ofCanaan, 
and to ju|tify all the cruelties committed by 
Joshua in the eonquefl of the Canaanites, 
in whom, fays Bochart, “ the prophecy 
** of Noah was completed, when they were 
* 6 fubdued by the Ifraelires, who had been fo 
“ long Oaves to the Egyptians.” 

Allow me to make, as I go along, a 
fijort reflection dr two on this prophecy, 
and the completion of it, as they ftand re¬ 
corded in the Pentateuch, out of many that 
might be made. The terms of the pro¬ 
phecy then are not very clear: and the curfe 
pronounced icl it contradicts all ourmotions 
of order and of juftice. One is tempted to 
think, that the patriarch was Hill drunk ; 
and that no man in his fenfes could hold 
fuch language, or pafs fuch a fentence. 
Certain it is, that no writer but a Jew could 
impute to thececondmy of di me providence 
the accompUfhmentoffuch a prediction, nor 
make the Supreme Being the executor of 
fuch a curfe. 

Ham alone offended, Canaan was in¬ 
nocent } for the Hebrew and other doc¬ 
tors, -who. would make, the fon an accom¬ 
plice wifh his father?aform not only with-* 
out, bu$ agamH, the ejcprdis authority of 
the text. Can a ah, was however alone 

curfcd: 
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curfed: and he became, according to his 
grandfather’s prophecy, “ a fervagt nf fer- 
** vants,” that is, the vilcft and '*orft of 
flaves (for I take thefe words in a fenfe, if 
not the mod natural, the mod favourable 
to the prophecy, and the lead abfurd) to 
Shem, though not to Japhet, when th^Is¬ 
raelites conquered Paleftine ; to one of his 
uncles, not to his brethren. Will it be faid— 
it has been faid—that were we read Cana¬ 
an, we are to underftand Ham, whofe bre¬ 
thren Shem and Japhet were? At this rate, 
we fhall never know what we read: as thefe 
critics never care what they fay. Will it 
be faid—this Has been faid too—that Ham 
was punilhdd in his pofterity,when Canaan 
was curfed, and his defendants were exter- 
mined ? But who does not fee that the 
curie, and the punilhmcnt,' in this cafe, 
fell on Canaan and his pofterity, exclu- 
lively'of the reftof the pofterity of Ham ; 
and were therefore the cutfe and punilh- 
ment of the foh, not of the father, properly? 
The d&cendants of Mesraim, another of 
his fons, were the Egyptians: and they 
were fo far from being fervants of fervants 
to their coufins the Semites, that thele were 
fervants of ferian*s % to them, during more 
ihan fourfeore years. Why the pofterity 
of Can a an was to be deeiped an accurfed 
face, it is eafy to account; and I have 

men- 
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mentioned it juft now. But it is not fo 
eafy to account, why the pofterity of the 
righteous Shem, that great example of filial 
reverence, became flavcs to another branch 
of the family of Ham. 

It would not be worth while to lengthen 
this tedious letter, by fetting dpwn any 
more of the contents of the hiftory 6f the 
bible. Your lordfhip may pleafe to call the 
fubftancs of it to your mind} and your 
native candour and love of truth will oblige 
you then to confefs, that theie facrfcd books 
do not aim, in any part of them, at any 
thing likeVniverfal chronology and hiftory. 
They contain a very imperfe£t<account of 
the lfraelites themfelves; of their fettlement 
in the land of promiie, of which, by the way, 
they never hadcntire, and fcarce ever peace, 
able poffeffion i of their divifions, apofta- 
cies, repentances, relapfes, triumphs* and 
defeats under the occafional government 
of their judges, and under that of their 
Jtings j of the Galilean and Samaritan cap¬ 
tivities, into which they were carried by 
thp kings of Alfyria, and of that which 
was brought on the remnant of this people, 
when the kingdom of jfudah was dettroyed 
by ihoffii princes who governed theempire, 
founded on the union of Nineveh and Ba¬ 
bylon. Thcic things are all related, your 

lord- 
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lordfhip knows, in a very fummary and 
confufed manner: and we learn ft* little of 
other nations by thefe accounts, that if we 
do not borrow fome light from the tradi¬ 
tions of other nations, we fhould fcarce 
underftand them. One particular obferva- 
tion, and but one, 1 will make to (hew 
what knowledge in the hiftory of mankind, 
and in the computation of time, may be 
expected from thefe books. The Aflyrians 
were their neighbours, powerful neighbours, 
with whqm they h%d much and long to 
do. Of this empire therefore, if of any 
thing, we might hope to find fome fatisfac- 
tory account. What do we find ? The 
feripture takes no notice of any Aflyrian 
kingdom, till juft before the time when 
prophane hiftory makes that empire to end. 
Then we hear of Phul, of Techath-Pha- 
lasser, who was perhaps the fame perfon, 
and of Salmanaser, who took Samaria in 
the twelfth of the sera of NABONASSER,that 
is, twelve years after the Aflyrian empire 
was no more. Sena'chbrib fucceeds to 
him, and Asserhaddon to Senacherib. 
What (hall we fay to this apparent con¬ 
trariety? If the filence of the bible creates a 
ftrong prefumption ^gainft the firft, may 
not the fitence of prophane authority create 
fome againft the fecond Aflyrian Monatchs ? 
The pains that are taken to perfuade, that 

there 
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there is room enough between Sardanapa- 
lus and c Cyrus for the fecond will not 
refolve the difficulty. Something much 
more plaufibie may be faid, but even this 
will be hypothetical, and liable to great 
contradict ion. So that upon the whole 
matter, the fcriptures are fo far from giving 
us light into general hiftory, that they en- 
creafe the obfcurity even of thofe parts to 
which they have the neareft relation. We 
have therefore neither in prophane nor in 
facred authors fuch authentic, clear^diftinCt, 
and full accounts of the originals of ancient 
nations, and of the.great events of thofe 
ages that are commonly called the firft ages, 
as deferve to go by the name of hiftory, or 
as afford Efficient materials for chronology 
and hiftory. 

I might now proceed to obferve to your 
lordfhiphowthishas happened, notonly by the 
neceflary confequences of human nature, and 
the ordinary courfe of human affairs, but by 
the policy, artifice, corrpption, and folly of 
mankind. Rut this would be to heap digref- 
fion upondigreffion,and toprefumc too much 
on ypur patience. I (hall therefore contenc 
myfelf to apply thefe reflections on the ftate 
of ancient hiftory to thejtudy of hiftory, and 
to the method to be obferved in it: as foon as 
your lordfhip has,retted yourfelf a little after 
reading, and I after writing fo long a letter. 

O F 



OF THE 


STUDY of HISTORY 

» 

Better iv. 


I. That there is in hiftory fufficient authen¬ 
ticity to render it ufeful, notwithftanding 
all obje&ions to the contrary. 

II. Of the method and due reftri&ions to 

be fibfcrved in the ftudy of it. 

« 

W HETHER the letter I rTow begin to 
write will be long or fhorr, I know 
not: but I find my memory is refrelhed, my 
imagination warmed, and matter flows in fu 
faff upon me, that I have not time to prel's 
it clofe; Since therefore you haveprovoked 
me to write, you muft be content to take 
tyhac follows; 

I have obferved already, that we are apt 
naturally to apply to ourlelves what has 
happened to other men, and that examples 
take their force from hence \ as well thofe 
which hiftory, as tfyofe which experience* 
offers to our refledtofl. What we do not 
believe to have happened therefore, we ftiall 

not 
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not thus apply : and for want of the fame 
application, fuch examples will not have 
the fame effedt. Antient hiftory, fuch an¬ 
cient hiftory as I have defcribed, is.quite 
unfit therefore in this refpedfc to anfwet the 
ends that every reafonable man (hould pro¬ 
pose to himfelf in this ftudy ; becaufe fuch 
ancient hiftory will never gain fufficient 
credit with any reafonable man. A tale 
' well told, or a comedy or a tragedy well 
Wrought up, may have a momentary effedfc 
upon the mind, by heating the imagination, 
furprizing the judgment, and affedting 
ftrongly the paffions. The Athenians are 
faid to be tra*nfported into a kind of martial 
phrenzy by the reprefentation of a tragedy 
of Alschylus, and to have marched under 
this influence from the theatre to the plains 
of Marathon. Thefe momentary impref- 
fions might be managed, for aught I know, 
in fuch a manner as to contribute a Httlt, by 
frequent repetitions of them, towards main¬ 
taining a kind pf habitual contempt of folly, 
deteftation of vice, and admiration of virtue 
in well-policed common-wealths. But then 
thefe impreffions cannot be made, nor this 
Irttie effedt be wrought.unlefstbc fables bear 
an appearance of tru[h« When they bear 
this appearance, reafon connives at the inno* 
cent fraud of imagination reafon difpenfes. 
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in Favour of probability, with thofe ftrid 
rules of criticifm that (he has eftablifrcd to 
Vy the truth of fad: but, after all, (he 
receives thefe fables as fables j and as fuch 
only (he permits imagination to make the 
moft of them. If they pretended to be hif- 
tory, they would be foon fubjeded to ano¬ 
ther and more fevere examination. "What 
may have happened, is the matter of an in¬ 
genious fable: what has happened, is that 
of an authentic hiftory : the imprefiions 
which one or the other makes are in pro¬ 
portion. When imagination grows lawlefs 
and wild, rambles out of the precinds of 
nature, and tells of heroes and giants, fai¬ 
ries and enchanters, of events and of phe¬ 
nomena repugnant to univerfal experience; 
to our cleared and mod diltind ideas, and 
to all the known laws of nature, reafon does 
not connive a moment j but; far from re¬ 
ceiving fuch narrations as hiftorical, (hi 
rejeds them as unworthy to be placed evert 
among the fabulous. Such narrations there¬ 
fore cannot make the flighted momen¬ 
tary imprefiions on a mind fraught with 
knowledge, and void of fuperflition. Im- 
pofed by authority* and afiiftfcd by artifice, 
the delufion hardly prevails Over common 
fenfe j blind ignorance almoft fees, and ralh 
fuperflition hefitates: nothing lefs than en- 
G * thufiafin 
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thufiafm and phrenfy can give credit to fuch 
hiftories, or apply fuch examples. Don 
Quixote believed s but even Sanch'* 
doubted. 

What I have faid will not be much con¬ 
troverted by any man who has read Ama- 
dis of Gaul, or has examined our ancient 
traditions without prepofieffion. The truth 
is, the principal difference between them 
teems to be this. In Amadis of Gaul, we 
have a thread of abfurdities that are invented 
without any regard to probability, and 
that lay no claim to belief: ancient tradi¬ 
tions are'an heap of fables, under which 
fome particular truths, infcrutable, and 
therefore ufelefs to mankind, may lie con¬ 
cealed ; which have a juft pretence to no¬ 
thing more, and yet impofe themfelves upon 
us, and become, under the venerable name 
of ancient hiftory, the foundations of mo¬ 
dern fables, the materials with which fo 
many fyftems of fancy have been ereded. 

But now, as men are apt to carry their 
judgments into extremes, there are fome 
that will be ready to infill that all hiftory 
is fabulous, and that the very beft is no¬ 
thing better than & probable tale, artfully 
contrived, and plauftbly told, wherein truth 
‘ and 
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and falfhood ire indiftinguilhably blended 
together. All the inftances, and 1 all the 
common-place argument, that Bayle and 
others have employed to eftablilh this fort 
of Pyrrhonifm, will be quoted: and from 
thence it will be concluded, that if the pre¬ 
tended hiftories of the Sift ages, and of the 
originals of nations, be too improbable and 
too ill-vouched to procure any degree of 
belief, thofe hiftories that have been wrote 
later, that carry a greater air bf probability, 
and that hoaft even cotemporary authority, 
are at leaft infufficient to gain that degree of 
firm belief, which is neceflary tg render the 
ftudy of them ufeful to mankind. But here 
that happens Which often happens! the pre- 
mifes are true, and the conclusion is falfe 5 
becaufe a general axiom is eftablilbed pre- 
earioufly on a certain number of partial ob- 
fervations. This matter is of confequence t 
for it tends to afeertain the degrees bf affent 
that we may give to hiftory. 

I agree then, that hiftory has been pur* 
pofely and fyftematicallyfalfiBed in all ages, 
and that partiality and prejudice have oc- 
cafioned both voluntary and involuntary 
errors even in the beft. Let me fay with¬ 
out offence, my lord, fince I may fay it 
G a with 
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with truth, and am able to prove it, that ec* 
clefialticttl authority has led the way to this 
corruption in all ages, and all 'religions. 
How monftrous were the abfurdities that 
the pricfthood impofed on the ignorance 
and iuptrftition of mankind, in the Pagan 
world, concerning the originals of religions 
and governments, their inftitutions and 
rites, their laws and cuftoms? What op¬ 
portunities had they for fuch impofitions, 
whilft the keeping the records and collect¬ 
ing the traditions was in fo many nations 
the peculiar office of this order of men ? 
Acuftom highly extolled by Josephus, but 
plainly liable to the grofielt frauds, and 
even a temptation to them. If the founda¬ 
tions of Judailm and Chriftianity have been 
laid in truth, yet what numberlefs fables 
have been invented to raifej to embelliih, 
and to fupport thefe ftruCturcs, according 
to the intereft and tafte of the feveral ar¬ 
chitects? T hat the Jews have been guilty of 
this will be allowed: and, to the ihame of 
Chriftians, if not of Chriftianity, the fa¬ 
thers of one church have no right to throw 
the firft ftone at the fathers of the other. 
Deliberate fyftematical lying has been prac- 
tifed and encouraged from age to age 5 and 
among all the pious frauds that have been 
employed to maintain a reverence and zea) 

fo r 
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for their religion in the minds of men, this 
abufe of hiftory has been one of the prin¬ 
cipal and moll fuccefsful: an evident and 
experimental proof by the way, of what I 
have infilled upon fo much, the aptitude and 
natural tendency of hiftory to form our 
opinions, and to fettle our habits. This 
righteous expedient was in fo much ufc 
and repute in the Greek church, that one 
Metaphrastus wrote a treatife on the art 
of compofing holy romances : the fact, if I 
remember right, is cited by Baillet in his 
book of the lives of the faints. He and 
other learned men of the Roman church 
have thought it of fervice to their caufir, 
iince the refurreSion of letters, to detedl 
fome impoftors, and to depofe, or to un¬ 
niche, (according to the French expreflion,) 
now and then a reputed faint; bur they feem 
m doing this, to mean no more than a fort 
of compofition : they give up fume fables 
that they may defend others with, greater 
advantage, and they make truth ferve as a 
ftalking-horle to error. The fame fpirir, 
that prevailed in the Eaftern church, pre¬ 
vailed in the Weftern, and prevails It ilk 
A ftrong proof of it appeared lately in the 
country where I anv . A fudden fury of 
(ievotion feized the people of Fans for a 
G j little 
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little p/ieft*, undiftinguifhed during his 
life and dubbed a faint by the Janfenifts 
after his death. Had the firft minifter 
been a Janfenift, the faint had been a faint 
jftill. All France had kept his fellivai: 
and, fince there are thoufands o( eye-wit- 
heffes ready to attpft the ti uth of all the 
miracles fuppofed to have been wrought at 
his tomb, notwithftanding the difcourage- 
ment which thefe zealots have met with 
from the government; we may aflure our- 
Jelves, that thefe filly impoftors would have 
been tranfmitted in all the folemn pomp of 
hiftory, frotn the knaves of this age to tjie 
fools of the next. 

This lying fpiric has gpne forth from 
ecclefiaftical to other hifforians; and I 
might fill many pages with iriftances of extra¬ 
vagant fables that have been invented in 
feveral nations,to celebrate their antiquity,to 
ennoble their originals, and to make them 
appear illuftrious in the arts of peace and 
the triumphs of war. When the brain is 
well heated, and devotion or vanity, the. 
femblanceof virtue or real vice, and, above 
all, difputes and coqtefts, have infpired 
that complication of paflions we term zeal, 

t * • * • ’ < 

• The abbe Paris. 


the 
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the effects are much the fame, and hiftory 
becomes very often a lying panegyric or a 
lying fatire*, for different nations, or different 
parties in the fame nation, belie one another 
without any refpeft for truth, as they mur¬ 
der one another without any regard to right 
or fenfe of humanity. Religious zeal may 
bpaft this horrid advantage over civil zeal, 
that the effefts of it have been more tangui- 
nary, and the malice more unrelenting. In 
another refpeft they are more alike, and keep 
a nearer proportion : different religions have 
not been quite fo barbarous to one another, 
as of the fame religion; and, in like 
manner, nation has had better quarter from 
nation, than party from party. But, in all 
thefe controverfies, men have pulhed their 
rage beyond their own and their adverfaries 
lives: they have endeavoured to intereft 
pofterity in their quarrels, and by render¬ 
ing hiftory fubfervient to this wicked pur- 
pole, they have done their utnqqft to per¬ 
petuate fcandal, and to immortalize their 
animofity. The Heathen taxed the Jews 
even with idolatry j the Jews joined with 
the Heathen to render Chriftianity odious: 
but the church, who beat them at their 
own weapons during thefe contelts, has had 
this further triumph over them, as well as 
over theievtral fcCts that havc.arilen vyiihin 
G 4 her 
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her own pale: the works of thofe who 
have wrote againft her have been deftroyed ; 
and whatever (he advanced, to jiiftify her- 
ielf, and to defame her adverfaries, is pre- 
ferved in her annals, and the writings of 
her doctors. 

The charge of corrupting hiftory, in the 
caufe of religion, has been always com¬ 
mitted to the molt famous champions, 
and greatcft faints of each church *, and, if 
1 was not more afraid of tiring, than of 
fcandalizing your lordlhip, I could quote to 
you examples of modern churchmen, who 
have endeavoured to juftify foul language 
by the New Teftament, and cruelty by the 
Old : nay, what is execrable beyond ima¬ 
gination, and what ftrikes horror into 
every mind that entertains due fentiments 
of the fupreme Being, God htmfelf has 
been cited for rallying and infulting Adam 
after his fall. In other cafes, this charge 
belongs to the pedants of every nation, and 
the tools of every party. What accufations 
of idolatry and fuperftition have not beeii 
brought, and aggravated againft the Maho¬ 
metans f Thole wretched Chriftians who 
returned from thofe wars, fo improperly 
called the holy war 3 , rumoured thefe fto- 
fies about the Weft ; and you may find, in 
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fome of the old chroniclers and romance- 
writers, as well as poets, the Saracens called 
Paynims *, though furely they were much fur¬ 
ther off from any fufpicion of Polytheifm, 
than thofe who called them by that name. 
When Mahomet the i’econci took Conftan- 
tinople in the fifteenth century, the Ma¬ 
hometans began to be a little better, and 
but a little better known, than they had 
been before, to thefe parts of the world. 
But their religion, as well as their cuftoms 
and manners, was ftrangely mifreprelented 
by the Greek refugees that fled from the 
Turks: and the terror and hatred which 
this people had infpired by the rapidity of 
their conquefts, and bv their ferocity, made 
all thefe mifreprefentations univerfaliy pafs 
for truths. Many fuch inftances may be 
colle&ed from Maraccio’s refutation of 
the Koran, and R eland us has publiihed 
very valuable treatife on purpofe to 
Tefute thefe calumnies, and to jultify the 
Mahometans. Does not this example in¬ 
cline your lordfhip to think, that the Hea¬ 
thens, and the Arians, and other heretics, 
would not appear quite fo abfurd in 
their opinions, nor fo abominable in their 
pra&ice, as the orthodox Chriftians have 
feprefented them*, if fome Relandus 
fould arife, with the materials necefiary 
1 to 
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to their jollification in his hands ? His 
who reiktts on the eircumftances that at¬ 
tended letters, from the time when Constan¬ 
tine, inftead of uniting the characters of em¬ 
peror and fovereign pontiff in himfelf, when 
he became Chriftian, as they were united in 
him and all the other emperors in the Pagan 
fyftem of government,gave fo much indepen¬ 
dent wealth and power to the clergy, and 
the means of acquiring fo much more: he 
who carries thefe reflexions on through all 
the latter empire, and through thofe ages of 
ignorance and fuperftition, wherein it was 
hard to fay which was greateft, the tyranny 
of the clergy, or the fervility of the laity : 
he who confiders the extreme feverity, for 
inftance, of the laws mad? by Theodosius 
in order to ftifle every writing that the ortho¬ 
dox clergy, that is,the clergy then in Miion, 
difliked \ or the character and influence or 
fuch a prieft as Gregory called the great^ 
who proclaimed war to all heathen learning in' 
order to promote Chriftian verity; and flat¬ 
tered Brunehault, and abetted Phocas : 
jje who confiders all thefe things, I fay, will 
not be at a lofs to find the rcafons, why 
hiftory, both that which was wrote before, 
and a great part of that which has been 
wrote flnee the Chriftian asra, is come to us 
fo imp erfed and fo corrupt, 


When 
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When the imperfedlion is due,to a total 
want of memorials, either becauftf none 
were originally written, or becaufe they 
have been loft by devaftations of countries, 
extirpations of people, and other accidents 
in a long courie of time; or becaufe zeal, 
malice, and policy have joined their enJ 
deavours to deftroy them purpofely ; we 
mu ft be content to remain in our ignorance, 
and there is no great harm in that. Se¬ 
cure from being deceived, I can fubmit to 
be uninformed. But when there is not a 
total want of memorials, when fome have 
been loft of deftroyed, and others have 
been prefcrved and propagated, then we 
are in danger of being deceived : and there¬ 
fore he mud be very implicit indeed, who 
receives for true, the hiftory of any religion 
or nation, and much more that of any felt 
or party, without having the means of con¬ 
fronting it with fome other hiftory. A rea¬ 
sonable man will not be thus implicit. He 
will not eftablilh the truth of hiftory on 
fingle, but on concurrent teftimony. If 
there be none fuch, he will doubt absolute¬ 
ly : if there be a little fuch, he will pro¬ 
portion his aftent or diftcnt accordingly, 
A fmall gleam of light, borrowed from 
foreign anecdotes, ftrves often to difcover a 
whole fyftera of falfhood: and even they 

' who 
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who corrupt hiftory, frequently betray 
themijtlves by their ignorance or inadver- 
tency^ Examples whereof I could eafily 
produce. Upon the whole matter, in all 
thefe cafes we cannot be deceived efientially, 
unlefs we pleafe: and therefore there is 
po reafon to eftablifh Pyrrhonifm, that we 
jnay avoid the ridicule of credulity. 

In all other cafes, there is lefs reafon (till 
to do fo} for when hiftories and hiftorical 
memorials abound, even thofc that are falfe, 
ferve to the difeoyery of the‘truth, In- 
fpired by different pJEons, and contrived 
for oppolite pUrpoles, they contradict j 
and, contradicting, they conviCt one ano¬ 
ther. Criticifm feparates the ore from the 
clrof?, and extracts from various authors 
a feries of true hiftory, which could not 
have been found entire in any one of them, 
and will command our affent, when it is 
formed with judgment, and reprefented 
with candour. If this may be done, as it 
has been done fometirnes, with the help of 
authors who wrote on purpofe to deceive i 
how much more eafily, and more effectu¬ 
ally may it be done, with the help of thofc 
who paid a greater regard to truth ? In a 
multitude of writers there will be always 
fome, either incapable of grofs prevarica- 
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tion from the fear of being difcovered, and 
of acquiring infamy whiift they feek for 
fame; or elfe attached to truth upon a no¬ 
bler and furer principle. It is certain that 
thefe, even the laft of them, are fallible. 
Bribed by fome palfion or other, the former 
may venture now and then to propagate \ 
falfhood, or to difguife a truth •, like the 
painter that drew in profile, as Lucian 
lays, the pi&ure of a prince that had but 
one eye. Montagne objc&s to the memo¬ 
rials of Du Bellay, that though the grofs 
of the fadts be truly related, yet thefe au¬ 
thors turned every thing they mentioned to 
the advantage of their matter, and men¬ 
tioned nothing which could not be fo 
turned. The old fellow's words are worth 
quoting.——* 4 De contourner le jugement 
“ des evenemens fouvene contre raifon i 
u notre avantage, & d’obmettre tout ce 
“ qui’il y a de chatouilleux en la vie de 
“ leur maiftre, ils en font meftier.” Thefe, 
and fuch as thefe, deviate occafionally and 
voluntarily from truth*, but even they 
who are attached to it the mott religioutty 
may Aide fometin es into involuntary error. 
In matters of hiftory we prefer very juftly 
Cotemporary authority ; and yet cotempo¬ 
rary authors are the mott liable to be 
warped from the ttraight rule of truth, in 

writing 
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Writing on fubjetts which have affefted them 
ftrongly, “ et quorum pars magnafuerunt.” 
1 am fo perfuaded of this from what I have 
felt in myfelf, and obferved in others, that 
if life and health enough fall to my fhare, 
and I am able to finifh what I meditate, a 
kind of hiftory from the late queen’s accef- 
fion to the throne, to the peace of Utrecht, 
there will be no materials that I lhall exa¬ 
mine more fcrupuloufly and feverely, than 
thole of the time when the events to be 
fpoken of were in tranfa&ion. But though 
the writers of thefe two forts, both of whom 
pay as much regard to truth as the various 
infirmities of our nature admit, are fallible; 
yet this fallibility will not be fufiicient to 
give colour to ryrrhonifm. Where their 
fincerity as to fa£ is doubtful, we ftrike 
out truth by the confrontation of different 
accounts: as we ilrike out fparks of fire by 
the collifion of flints and fteel. Where their 
judgments are fufpicious of partiality, we 
may judge for ourfelves j or adopt their 
judgments, after weighing them with cer¬ 
tain grains of allowance. A little natural 
fagacity will proportion thefe grains accord¬ 
ing ro the particular circumftances of the 
authors, or their general characters j for 
even thefe influence. Thus Montagne 
pretends, but he exaggerates a little, that 

Guic- 
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Guicciardin no where afcribes any one 
aftion to a virtuous, but every oije to a 
vicious principle. Something like this has 
been reproached to Tacitus: and, not- 
withftanding all the fprightly loofe obferva- 
tions of Montagne in one of his eifays* 
where he labours to prove the contrary 
read Plutarch’s comparifons in what lan¬ 
guage you pleafe: 1 am of Bodxn’s mind, 
you will perceive that they were made by a 
Greek. In fhortr, my lord, the favourable 
opportunities of corrupting hiftory have 
been often Interrupted, and are now over in 
fo many countries, that truth penetrates 
even into thofe where lying continues ftill to 
be part of the policy ecclefiaftical and civil* 
or where, to fay the beft we can fay, truth is 
never fuffered to appear, till (he has palled 
through hands, out of which (he feldom re¬ 
turns entire and undefiled. 


But it is time I fhould conclude this 
head, under which I have touched fomc 
of thofe reafons that lhew the folly of endea¬ 
vouring to eftablifh univerfal Pyrrhonifm 
in matters of hiftory, becaufe there are few 
hiftories without fom$ lies, and none with¬ 
out fome miftakes j ahd that prove the 
body of hiftory which we pofTcfs, fince an- 

* cient 
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dent memorials have been fo critically exa¬ 
mined* and modern memorials have been 
fo multiplied, to contain in it fuch a pro¬ 
bable feries of events eafily diftinguilhable 
from the improbable, as force the aiTenc of 
every man who is in his fenfes, and are 
therefore fufficient to anfwer all the purpofes 
6 f the ftudy of hiftory. I might have ap¬ 
pealed perhaps without entering into the 
argument at all, to any man of candour 
whether his doubts concerning the truth of 
hiftqry have hindered him from applying 
the examples he has met with in it, and 
from judging of the prefens, and fome- 
times of ‘the future, by the paft ? whether 
he has not been touched with reverence and 
admiration, at the virtue and wifdom of 
fome men, and of fome ages; and whe¬ 
ther he has not felt indignation and con¬ 
tempt for others ? whether Epaminondas, 
or Phocion, for inftance, the Decij, or 
the Scipios, have not raifed in his mind a 
flame of public fpirit, and private virtue ? 
and whether he .has not ftuddered with 
horror at the prefcriptions of Marius and 
Sylla, at the treachery of Thsodotus 
and Achillas, and at the confummate 
cruelty of an infant king ? Quis non con- 
** tra Marii arm a, et contra Sylise pro- 

“ fcrip* 
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** fcriptionem concitatur? QuisnonTHEO* 
€t doto, et Achill^e, et ipfi puero, nod 
“ puerile aufo facinus, infeftus eft'?” If 
all this be a digrdDon therefore, your lord- 
fhip will be fo good as to excufe it. 

II. What has been faid concerning the 
multiplicity of hiftories, and of hiftorical 
memorials wherewith our libraries abound 
fince the refurreftion of letters happened, 
and the art of printing began, puts me in 
mind of another general rule, that ought 
to be obferved by every man who intends 
to make a real improvement, and to become 
wifer as well as better, by ther ttudy of 
hiftory. I hinted at this rule in a former 
letter, where I faid that we Ihould neithef 
grope in the dark, nor wander in the 
light. Hiftory mull have a certain degree 
of probability, and authenticity, or the ex-* 
amples we find in it will not carry a forci 
fufficient to make due impreffions on our 
minds, nor to il.luftrate nor to llrengthen 
the precepts of philofophy and the rules of 
good policy. But befides, when hillories 
nave this neceffary authenticity and proba¬ 
bility, there is much difcernmerit to be em¬ 
ployed in the choice and the ufe we make 
of them. Some are to*be read, fome are 
to be ftudied * and fome may be negfefled 
H * entirely^ 
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entirely, not only without detriment, but 
with advantage. Some are the proper ob¬ 
jects of one man’s curiofity, fome of ano¬ 
ther's, and fome of all men’s, but all hiftory 
is not an objeft of curiofity for any man. 
He who improperly, wantonly, and ab- 
furdly makes it fo, indulges a fort of canine 
appetite: the curiofity of one, like the 
hunger of the other, devours ravenoufly and 
without diftinftion whatever falls in it’s 
way, but neither of them digefts. They 
heap crudity upon crudity, and nourilh 
and improve nothing but their diftemper. 
Some fuch characters I have known, though 
it is not the molt common extreme into 
which men are apt to fall. One of them I 
knew in this country. He joined, to a more 
than athletic ftrength of body, a prodigious 
memory; and to both a prodigious induftry. 
He had read almoft conllantly twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, for five and twenty 
or thirty years j and had heaped together as 
much learning as could be crowded into an 
head. In the courfe of my acquaintance 
with him, 1 confulted him once or twice, 
not oftener j for I found this mafs of learn¬ 
ing of as little ufe to me as to the owner. 
The man was communicative enough j but 
nothing was diftinCt in his mind. How 
could it be ntherwife ? he had never fpared 
: time 
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time to think, all was employed in reading. 
His reafon had not the merit of cdmmon 
mechanifm. When you prcfs a watch or 
pull a clock, they anfwer your queftion 
with precifion; for they repeat exactly the 
hour of the day, and tell you neither more 
nor lefs than you defire to know. But when 
you a(ked this man aqueftion.heoverwhelmed 
you by pouring forth all that the feveral 
terms or words of your queftion recalled to 
his memory : and if he omitted any thing, 
it was that yery thing to which the fenfe of 
the whole queftion, Ihould have led him and 
confined him. To a(k him a quaftion, was 
to wind up a fpring in his memory, that 
rattled on with vaft rapidity, and confufed 
noife till the force of it was (pent: and you 
went away with all the noife in your ears, 
(tunned and un-informed. I never left him 
that I was not ready to fay to him, “ Dieu 
** vous faffe la grace de devenir moins fa- 
M vant !’* a wifh that La Mothe le Vayeb. 
mentions upon fome occafion or other, and 
that he would have done well to have ap¬ 
plied to himfelf upon many. 

He who reads with difcernmcnt and 
choice, will acquire left learning, but more 
knowledge : and as this knowledge is col¬ 
lected with defign, and cultivated with art 
H 2 and 
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and method, it will be at all times of im¬ 
mediate and ready ufe to himfelf and others. 

Thus ufeful arms in magazines we place. 

All rang’d in order ; and difpos’d with grace s 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleafe; 

But to be found, when need requires, with eafe: 

You remember the verfes, my lord, in our 
friend’s Effay on criticifm, which was the 
work of his childhood almoft; but is fuch 
a monument of good fenfe and poetry as 
no other, that I know, has raifed in his riper 
years. 

He who reads without this difcernment 
and choice, and, like Bodin’s pupil, refolves 
to read all, will not have time, no nor ca¬ 
pacity neither, to do any thing elfe. He 
will not be able to think, without which it 
is impertinent to read; nor to a£fc, without 
which it is impertinent to think. He will 
affemble materials with much pains, and pur- 
chafe them at much expence, and have nei¬ 
ther leifure nor fkill to frame them into pro¬ 
per fcantlings, or to prepare them for ufe. 
To whatpurpofe (hould he hufband his time, 
or learn architecture ? he has no defign to 
build. But then to what purpofe all thefe 
quarries of ftone, all thefe mountains of 
land and lime, all thefe forefts of oak and 

deal ? 
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deal? “ Magno impendio temporum, mag- 
“ na alienarum aurium moleftia, 4 audatio 
“ haec conftat, O hominem literatum ! 
“ Simus hoc titulo rufticiore content!, O 
“ virum bonum !” We may add, and Se¬ 
neca might have added in his own ftile, 
and according to the manners and charac¬ 
ters of his own age, another title as ruftic, 
and as little in fafhion, “ O virum fapientia 
“ fua ftmplicem, et fimplicitate fua fapien- 
« tern: O virum utilem fxbi, fuis, reipub- 
*« licae, et humano generi!” I have faid 
perhaps already, but no matter, it cannot 
be repeated too often, that the jdrift of all 
philofophy, and of all political fpeculations, 
ought to be the making us better men, and 
better citizens. Thofe ftudies which have 
no intention towards improving our moral 
characters, have no pretence to be filled 
philofophical. “ Quis eft enim,”, fays Tull y 
in his Offices, “ qui nullis officii praeceptis 
“ tradendis, philofphum fe audeat dicere ?” 
Whatever political fpeculations, inftead of 
preparing us to be ufeful to fociety, and to 
promote the happinefs of mankind, are 
only fyftems for gratifying private ambition, 
and promoting private interefts at the pub¬ 
lic expence *, all fucft, J fay, deferve to be 
burnt, and the authors of them to ftarve, 
like Machiavel, in a jail. . 

H 3 OF 
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STUDY of HISTORY, 

LETTER V. 

I. The great ufe of hiftory, properly *fo 
called, as diftinguifhed from the writings 
of mere annalifts and antiquaries. 

II. Greek and Roman hiftorians. 

III. Some idea of a complete hjftory. 

JV. Further cautions to beobferved in this 
ftudy, and the regulation of it according 
to the different profeflions, and fituations 
of men : above all, the ufe to be made of 
it (i) by divines, and (j) by thofe who 
are called to the fervice of their country. 

I Remember my laft letter ended abruptly, 
and a long interval has fincc pafled: fo 
that the thread I had then fpun has fiipt from 
me. 1 will try to recover it, and to purfue the 
talk your lord (hip has obliged me to continue. 
Befides the pleafure of obeying your orders,ic 
is likewife of fome advantage to mylclf,to re- 
H 4 collet 
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cpllca my thoughts, and refume a ftudy it* 
tyhich I 1 was converfant formerly. For no¬ 
thing can be more true than that faying of 
Solon reported by Plato, though cenfured 
by him, impertinently enough in one of his 
wild books of latfs—'“ Aflidue addifcens, ad 

fenium venio.” The truth is, the moft 
knowing man in the courfe of the longeft 
life, will have always much to learn, and the 
wifeft and beft much to improve. This rule 
will hold in the knowledge and improvement 
to be acquired by the ftudy of hiftory: and 
therefore even he who has gone to this fchoql 
in his youth, fhould not negleft it in his 
age. “ I read in Livy, fays Montagne, 
** what another man does not: and Plu- 
** tarch read there what 1 do not.” Juft 
fo the fame man may read at fifty what he 
did not read in the fame book at five-and- 
twenty, at leaft I have found it fo, by my 
own experience, on many occafions. 

By comparing, in this ftudy, the expe¬ 
rience of other men and other ages with our 
pwn, we improve both : we analyfe, as it 
were, phftofophy, We reduce all the ab» 
ftradfc {peculations of ethics, and all the ge¬ 
neral rules of human' policy to their firft 
principles. With thefe advantages, every 
map may, though few men do, advance daily 
iQWfrds thole ideas, thole increated efifen-t 

99 % 
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ices a Platoniff would fay, which no human 
creature can reach in pra&ice, but in the 
neareft approaches to which the perfection of 
Our nature confiftsj becaufe every approach 
of this kind renders a man better, and 
wifer for himfelf, for his family, for the lit¬ 
tle community of his own country, and for 
the great community of the world. Be not 
jfurprifed, my lord, at the order in which l 
place thefe objefls. Whatever order divines 
and moralifts, who contemplate the duties 
Jbelonging.to thefe objeCts, may place them 
in, this is the .order they hold in nature: 
and I have always thought thaj we might 
lead ourfelves and others to private virtue, 
more effectually by a due obfervation of 
this order, than by any of thofe fublime re¬ 
finements that pervert it. 

Self-Love but ferves the virtuous mind to wakej 
As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake. 

The centre mov’d, a circle ftrait fucceeds; 
Another ftill, and Hill another fpreads: 

Friend, parent, neighbour, fir ft it will embrace. 
His country next, and next all human race. 

jSo Gngsour friend Pope, my lord, and fo 
J believe. So I fhfll prove too, if I mif- 
take not, in an epiftle 1 am about to write to 
him, in order to complete a feet that were 
jyrote fgme yegrs ago, 

A man 
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A man of my age, who returns to the 
ftudy of hiftory, has no time to Jofe, becauft 
he has little to live: a man of your lord Ihi'p’s 
age has no time to lofe, becaufe he has much 
to do. For different reafons therefore the 
fame rules will fuit us. Neither of us muft 
grope in the dark, neither of us muft wan¬ 
der in the light. I have done the firft for¬ 
merly a good deal; “ ne verba mihi daren- 
** tur; nealiquid efie, in hac reconditaan- 
“ tiquitatis lcientia, magni ac fecreti boni 
“ judicaremus.” If you take my word, you 
will throw none of your time away in the 
fame manner: and I ihall have the lefs re¬ 
gret for tftfat which I have mifpent, if I per- 
fuade you to haften down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire, as 
well as more authentic hiftories of ages more 
modern. In the ftudy of thefe we lhall find 
many a complete feries of events, preceded 
by a deduction of their immediate and re¬ 
mote caufes, related in their full extent, 
and accompanied with fuch a detail of cir- 
cumftances, and chara&ers, as may tranf- 
port the attentive reader back to the very 
time, make him a party to the councils, 
and an a&or in the whole fcene of affairs. 
Such draughts as theft, either found in hif¬ 
tory, or extracted by our own application 
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from it, and fuch alone, are truly ufeful. 
Thus hiftory becomes what (he ought to be, 
and what Ihe has been fometimes called, 
“ magiftras vitas,” the miftrefs, like philo- 
fophy of human life. If (he is not this, (he 
is at beft “ nuntia vetuftatis,” the gazette 
of antiquity, or a dry regifter of ufelefs anec¬ 
dotes. Suetonius fays that Tiberius ufed 
to enquire of the grammarians, “ quae mater 
“ Hecubae P quod Achillis nomen inter vir- 
4 ‘ ginis fuiffet? quidSyrenes cantare fintfo- 
“ litae ?” .Seneca mentions certain Greek 
authors, who examined very accurately, whe¬ 
ther Anacreon loved wine or t^omen beft, 
whether Sappho was a common whore, with 
other points of equal importance: and I make 
no doubt but that a man, better acquainted 
than 1 have the honour to be with the learn¬ 
ed perfons of our own country, might find 
fome who have difeovered feveral anecdotes 
concerning the giant Albion, concerning 
Samothes the Ion of Brito the grand-fon 
of Japhet, and concerning Brutus who 
led a colony into our ifland after the fi$ge 
of Troy, as the others repeopled it after the 
deluge. But ten millions of fuch anecdotes 
as thefe, though they were true j and com¬ 
plete authentic volumes of Egyptian orChal- 
dean, of Greek or Latin, of Gallic or Britilh, 
of French or Saxon records, would be of ho 

value 
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value in my fenfe, becaufe of no ufe towards 
our improvement in wifdom and virtue*, if 
they contained nothing more than dynafties 
and genealogies, and a bare mention of re¬ 
markable events in the order of time, like 
journals, chronological tables, or dry and 
meagre annals. 

I say the fame of all thofe modern com¬ 
petitions in which we find rather the heads 
of hiftory, than any thing that deferves to 
be called hiftory. Their authors are either 
abridgers or compilers. The firft do neither 
honour to^hemfelves nor good to mankind: 
for furely the abridger is in a form below 
the tranfiater: and the book, at lead the 
hiftory, that wants to be abridged, does 
not deferve to be read. They have done 
anciently a great deal of hurt by fubftituting 
many a bad book in the place of a good ones 
and by giving occafion to men, who con¬ 
tented themfclves with extracts and abridg¬ 
ments, to negledt, and, through their neg- 
le&, to lofe the invaluable originals: for 
which reafon I curfe Constantine Por- 
phyrogenetes as heartily as I do Gre¬ 
gory. The fecond are of iome ufe, as 
far as they contribute to preferve public 
afts, and dates, and the memory of great 
events. But they who are thus employed 
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have feldom the means of knowing thofe 
private pafiages on which all public trans¬ 
actions depend, and as feldom the (kill and 
the talents neceflary to put what they do 
know well together: they cannot fee the 
working of the mine, but their induftry 
collefts the matter that is thrown out. It 
is the bufmefs, or it fhould be fo, of others 
to feparate the pure ore from the drofs, 
to (tamp it into coin, and to enrich not en¬ 
cumber mankind. When there are none 
fufficient to this talk, there may be anti¬ 
quaries, and there may be journalifts or an- 
nalifts, but there are no hiftorians. 

It is worth while to obferve the progref* 
that the Romans and the Greeks made 
towards hiftory. The Romans had journa¬ 
lifts or annalifts from the very beginning 
of their ftate. In the fixth century, or 
very near it at fooneft, they began to have 
antiquaries, and fome attempts were made 
towards writing of hiftory. I call thefe firft 
hiftorical productions attempts only or ef- 
fays: ?nd they were no more, neither among 
the Romans nor among the Greeks. “ Gras- 
** ci ipfi fic initio feriptitarunt ut nofterCA- 
** to, ut PicTOR,ut tiso.” It is An ton v, 
not the triumvir, my lord,but his grandfather 
the famous orator, who fays this in the fecond 

book 
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book of Tully De or a tore; he adds after¬ 
wards, ,** Itaque qualis apud Grascos Phe- 
“ RECYDES, HeLLANICUS, AcusiLAUS.alfi- 
“ que permulti, talis nofter Cato, et Pic- 
** tor, et Piso.” I know that Antony 
fpeaks here ftridly of defedl of flyle and 
want of oratory. They were “ tantummodo 
** narratores, non exornatores,” as he ex- 
preffcs himfelf: but as they wanted ftyleand 
(kill to write in fuch a manner as might an- 
fwer all the ends of hiftory, fo they wanted 
materials. Pherecydes wrote fomething 
about Iphigenia, and the feftivals of Bac¬ 
chus: Hellanicus was a poetical hifto- 
rian, and Acusilaus engraved genealogies 
on plates of brafs. PiCTOR,who is called by 
Livy “ fcriptorum antiquiffimus,” publifti- 
ed, I think, fome ihort annals of his own 
time. Neither he nor Piso could have fuf- 
ficicnt materials for the hiftory of Rome; nor 
Cato, I prefume, even for the antiquities 
of Italy. The Romans, with the other peo¬ 
ple of that country, were then juft riling 
out of barbarity, and growing acquainted 
with letters •, for thofe that the Grecian co¬ 
lonies might bring into Sicily, and the fou- 
thern parts of Italy, fpread little, or lafted 
little,and made in the whole no figure. And 
whatever learning might have flourilhed 
among the #ncient Etrurians, which was 

perhaps 
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perhaps at mod nothing better than au¬ 
gury, and divination, and fuperftitioys rites, 
which were admired and cultivated in igno¬ 
rant ages, even that was almoft entirely 
worn out of memory. Pedants, who would 
impofe all the traditions of the four firft 
ages of Rome, for authentic hiftory, havp 
infilled much on certain annals, of which 
mention is made in the very place 1 have juft 
now quoted. “ Ab initio rerum Romana- 
** rum,” fays the fame interlocutor, “ ufque 
“ ad P. Mucium pontificem maximum, 
“ res omnes fingulorum annorum manda- 
** bat literis pontifex maximus, efferabat- 
“ que in album, et proponebat ta^ulam do- 
“ mi, poteftas ut eflet populo cognofcendij 
“ idemque etiam nunc annales maximi no- 
“ minantur.” But, my lord, be pleafcd to 
take notice, that the very diftinction I make 
is made here between a bare annahft and an 
hiftorian: “ erat hiftoria nihil aliud,” in 
thele early days, “ nifi annalium confe&io.” 
Take notice likewife, by the way,that Livy, 
whofe particular application it had been to 
fearch into this matter, affirms pofitively that 
the greateft part of all public and private 
monuments, among wh th he fpecines thefe 
very annals, had been deflroyed in the fack 
of Rome by the Gauls: and Plutarch cites 
Clodius for the lame afiertiop, in the life 
of Numa Pompil 1 us. Take notice, in the 

laft 
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laft place,of that which is more immediately 
to our jyefent purpofe. Thefe annals could 
contain nothing more than Ihort minutes or 
memorandums hung up in a table at the 
tontifPs houfe, like the rules of the game 
in a billiard room, and much fuch hiftory 
as we have in the epitomes prefixed to the 
books of Livy or of any other hiftorian, 
in lapidary inferiptions, or in fome modern 
almanacks. Materials for hiftory they were 
no doubt, but fcanty and infufKcient 5 
fuch as thofe ages could produce when 
■writing and reading were accomplifhments 
fo uncommon, that the praetor was direfted 
by law, clivum pangere, to drive a nail in¬ 
to the door of a temple, that the number 
of years might be Reckoned by the number 
of nails. Such in Ihort as we have in 
mbnkilh annalifts, and other ancient chroni¬ 
clers of nations now in being; but not fuch 
as can entitle the authors of them to becajled 
hiftorians, nor can enable others to write hif¬ 
tory in that fullnefs in which it muft be,writ¬ 
ten to become a ieffon of ethics and politics. 
The truth is, nations, like men, have their 
infancy : and the few paflagesof that time 
which they retain, are not luch as deferved 
moil to be remembered j but fuch as*being 
moil proportioned ‘to that age, made the 
ftrongeft impreffions on their minds In 
thole nations that prefervc their dominion 

Jong 
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long and grow up to manhood, the elegant 
as well as the neceffary arts and fcientes are 
improved to fome degree of perfe&ion: and 
hiftory, that was at firft intended only tore- 
cord the names, or perhaps the general cha- 
rafters of fome famous men, and to tranf- 
mit in grofs the remarkable events of every* 
age to pofterity, is raifed to anfwer another, 
and a nobler end. 

II. Thus it happened amopg the Greeks, 
but much more among the Romans, not- 
withftanding the prejudices in favour of the 
former even among the latter. I have fome- 
times thought that Virgil might have 
juftly afcribed to his countrymen the praife 
of writing hiftory better, as well as that 
of affording the nobleft fubjedls for it, in 
thofe famous verfes,* where the different 
excellencies of the two nations are fo finely 
touched: but he would have weakened per¬ 
haps by lengthening, and have flattened the 
climax. Open Herodotus, you are en- 

* Excudent alii fpirantia mollius sera. 

Credo eqtiidem: vivos ducent demarmore vultus j 
Orabunt caufas melius: ccelique meatus 
Defcribent radio, et furgenjia fidera dicent: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane memento: 
Hae tibi erunt artes j pacifque impqjiere morem, 
Parcere fubje&is, et debcllarc fuperbos. 
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tertained by an agreeable flory-teller,' who 
meant to entertain, and nothing more* 
Read Thucidides or Xenophon, you are 
taught indeed as well as entertained: and 
the ftatcfman or the general, .the; phiiofo- 
pher or the orator, fpeaks to you in every 
• page. They wrote on fubjeds on which 
they were well informed, and they treated 
them fully : they maintained the dignity of 
hiftory, and thought it beneath them to 
vamp up old tradition!!, like the writers of 
their age and country, and to be the trum¬ 
peters of a lying antiquity. The Cyropae- 
dia of Xenophon may be objeded per¬ 
haps i but if he gave it for a romance, not 
an hiftory, as he might for aught we can 
tell, it is out of the cafe : and if he gave it 
for an hiftory, not a romance, 1 Ihould pre¬ 
fer his authority to that of Herodotus pr 
any other of his countrymen.- But however 
this might be, and whatever merit we may 
juftly aferibe to thefe two writers, who 
were almoft fmgle in their kind, and who 
treated but fmall portions of hiftory; certain 
it is in general,- that the levity as well as 
loquacity of the Greeks made them inca¬ 
pable ot keeping up to the true ftandard 
of hiftdty : and fven Polybius and Dio- 
wibius of Halicarnaffus muft bow to the 
■ gtcat Roman authors. Many principal 
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men of that commonwealth wrote memo¬ 
rials of their own a&ions and their own 
times: Sylla, Gesar, Labienus, Pol- 
ljo, Augustus, and others. What writers 
of memorials, what compilers of the mate¬ 
ria hiftorica were thefe? What genius was 
neceflary to finilh up the pi&ures that fuch 
mailers had Iketched ? Rome afforded men 
that were equal to the talk. Let the re¬ 
mains, the precious remains of Sallust, of 
Livy, and of Tacitus, witnefsthis truth. 
WhenTACjTus wrote, even the appearances 
of virtue had been long profcribed, and 
tafte was grown corrupt as welj as man¬ 
ners. Yet hiftory preferved her integrity, 
and her luftre. She preferved them in the 
writings offomc whom Tacitus mentions, 
in none perhaps more than his own; every 
line of which out-weighs whole pages of 
fuch a rhetor as Famianus Strada. I 
fingle him out among the moderns, be- 
caufe he had the foolilh prefumption to cen- 
fure Tacitus> and to write hiftory himfeif: 
and your ldrdlhip will forgive this (hortex- 
curfion in honour of a favourite author. 

What a fchool of private and public 
virtue had been opened .to us at the refur- 
rection of learning, if the latter hiftorians 
of the Roman commonwealth, .and the fir ft 
12 of 
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of the fucceeding monarchy, had come 
down ur us entire ? The few that are come 
down, though broken and imperfeft, com- 
pofe the beft body of hiftory that we have, 
nay the only body of ancient hiftory thatde- 
ferves to be an objefl of ftudy. It fails us 
indeed moft at that remarkable and fatal pe¬ 
riod; where our reafonable curiofuy is railed 
the higheft. Livy employedfive and forty 
books to bring his hiftory down to the 
end of the fixth century, and the breaking 
out of the third Punic war; but he em¬ 
ployed ninety-five to bring it down from 
thence to«the death of Dausus; that is, 
through the courfe of one hundred and 
twenty or thirty years. Apion, Dion 
Cassius and others, nay even Plutarch 
included, make us but poor amends for 
What is Ipft of Li vy. Among all the ad¬ 
ventitious helps by which we endeavour to 
fupply this lofs in fome degree, the beft 
are thole that we find fcattercd up and 
down in the works of Tully. His Ora¬ 
tions particularly, and his letters contain 
fnany curious anecdotes and inftrudtive re¬ 
flections, concerning the intrigues and ma¬ 
chinations ' that were carried on againft 
liberty,from CatiukTe’s confptfacy to Cjb- 
sar’s. The ftate of the government, the 
COnftitution and temper of the feveral 

parties. 
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parties, and the chara&ers of the principal 
perfons who figured at that time on the public 
ftage, are to be feen there in a ftronger and 
truer light than they would have appeared 
perhaps if he had wrote purpofely on this 
fubjedl, and even in thofe memorials which 
he fomewhere promifes Atticus to write. 
“ Excudam aliquod Heradidium opus, 
“ quod lateat in thefauris tuis.” He would 
hardly have unmalked in fuch a work, as 
freely as in familiar occafional letters, Pom- 
pe v, Cato, Brutus, nay himfdf; the 
four men x>f Rome, on whofe praifes he 
dwelt with the greateft complacency. The 
age in which Livv fiourilhed abofinded with 
fuch materials as thele: they were frelh, 
they were authentic} it was ealy to procure 
them, it was fafe to employ them. How 
he did employ them in executing the fecond 
part of his defign, we may judge by his 
execution of the firft : and I own to your 
lordlhip, I Ihould be glad to exchange, if it 
were poflible, what we have of this hiftory 
for what we have not. Would you not be 
glad, my lord, to fee in one Itupendous 
draught, the whole progrefs of that govern¬ 
ment from liberty to fervitude? the whole 
feries of caufes and effects, apparent and 
real, public and priv'att ? thole which all 
pien law, and all good men lamented and 
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oppofed at the time ; and thofe which were 
fo difguifed to the prejudices, to the par¬ 
tialities of a divided people, and even to 
the corruption of mankind, that many did 
not, and that many could pretend they did 
not difeern them, till it was too late to re¬ 
fill them ? I am forry to fay it, this part of 
the Roman ftory would be not only more 
curious and more anthentic than the for¬ 
mer, but of more immediate and njore im¬ 
portant application to the prefent ftate of 
Britain. But it is loft : the lofs is irrepa¬ 
rable, and your lordfhip will not blame me 
fordeplorjng it. 


III. They who fet up for fcepticifm may 
not regret the lofs of fuch an hiftory : but 
this I will be bold to affert to them, that an 
hiftory mud be wrote on this plan, and muft 
aim at leaft at thefe perfections, or it will 
anfwer fufficiently none of the intentions of 
hiftory. That it will not anfwer fufficiently 
the intention I have infilled upon in thefe 
letters, that of inftru&ing pofterity by the 
example of former ages, is maniftft: and I 
think it is as manifeft, that an hiftory can¬ 
not be’fatd even to relate faithfully, and in¬ 
form us truly, that does not relate fully, and 
inform us of all that is necefiary to make a 

truo 
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true judgment concerning the matters con¬ 
tained in it. Naked tads, without the 
caufesthat produced them, and thecircum- 
ftances that accompanied them, are not fuffi- 
cient to chara&erife aCtions urcounfels. The 
nice degrees of wifdom and of folly, of vir¬ 
tue and of vice, will not only be undiicover- 
able in them* but we muft be very often 
unable to determine under which of thefe 
characters they fall in general. The fceptics 
I am fpeakingof are therefore guilty of this 
abfurdity: the nearer an hiflory comes tothe 
true idea of hiftory, the better it informs, 
and the more it inftruCts us, the more wor¬ 
thy to be rejected it appears to the*m. I have 
faid and allowed enough to content any rea- 
fonable man about the uncertainty of hif- 
tory. I have owned that the belt are defec¬ 
tive, and I will add in this place an obfer- 
vation which did not, I think, occur to me 
before. Conjecture is not always diftinguifh- 
ed perhaps as it ought to be; fo that an 
ingenious writer may fometimes do very 
innocently, what a malicious writer does 
very criminally as often as he dares, and 
as his malice requires it; he may account 
for events afeer they have happened, by a 
fyltem of caufes and, conduCt that did ndc 
really produce them, though it might pof- 
fibly or even probably have produced them. 

1 4 * But 
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But this obfervation, like feveral others, be¬ 
comes a reafon for examining and compar¬ 
ing autttorities, and for preferring fome, not 
for rejecting all. Davila, a noble hiftorian 
furely, and one whom I Ihould not fcruple 
to confefs equal in many refpe&s to Livy, 
as I ihould not fcruple to prefer his country- 
rfianGuicciARDiN ioThucydides in every 
refpedt: Davila, my lord, was accufed, 
from the firft publication of his hiftory, or 
at lead: was fuipeded of too much re¬ 
finement and fubtilty in developing the 
fecret motives of actions, in laying the 
caufes of events too deep, and deducing 
them often through a feries of progreffion 
too complicated, and too artiftly wrought. 
But yet.the fufpicious perfon who ihould re¬ 
ject this hiftorian upon fuch general induce¬ 
ments as thefe, would have no grace tooppofe 
his fufpicions to the authority of the firft 
duke of Epernon, who had been an aiftor, 
and a principal a£tor too, in many of the 
fcenes that Davila recites. Girard, fe- 
cretary to this duke, and no contemptible 
biographer, relates, that this hiftory came 
down to the place where the old man reflded 
in Gafgogny, a little before his death; that 
he read it to him, that the duke confirmed 
the truth of the narrations in it, and feemed 
only furprized by what means the author 
■' could 
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could be fp well informed of the moft fecrct 
councils and meafures of thofe times. 

IV. I have faid enough on this head, 
and your lordfhip may be induced perhaps, 
by what I have faid, to think with me, that 
iuch hiftorie 3 as thefe, whether ancient 
or modern, deferve alone to be ftudiecl. 
Let us leave the credulous learned to write 
hiftory without materials, or to ftudy thofe 
who do fo ; to wrangle about ancient tra¬ 
ditions, and to ring different changes on 
the fame f<?t of bells. Let us leave the fcep- 
tics, in modern as well as ancient hiftory, to 
triumph in the notable difcover/of the ide$s 
of one month miftaken for the calends of 
another, or in the various dates and con¬ 
tradictory circumftances which they find in 
weekly gazettes, and monthly mercuries. 
■Whilft they are thus employed, your lordfhip 
and I will proceed, if youpleafe, toconfider 
more clofely, than we have yet done, the 
rule mentioned above •, that I mean of ufing 
difcernment and choice in the ftudy q£the 
moft authentic hiftory, that of not wander¬ 
ing in the light, which is as neceffary as that 
of not groping in the dark. 

Maw is the fubjrfCt of every hiftory j 
and to know him well, we muft fee him 

. ' * and 
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and confider him as hiftory alone can pre- 1 
fent him to us, in every age, in every coun¬ 
try, in every ftate, in life and in death. 
Hiftory therefore of all kinds, of civilized 
and uncivilized, of ancient and modern 
nations, in ftiort of all hiftory that defcends 
to a fufficient detail of human aftions and 
chara&ers, is ufeful to bring us acquainted 
with our fpecies, nay with ourfelves. To 
teach and to inculcate the general princi¬ 
ples of virtue, and the general rules of wif- 
dom and good policy, which r?fult from 
fuch details of attions and chara&ers, comes 
for the moft part, and always fhould come, 
exprefsly and dire&ly into the defign of 
thofc who. are capable of giving fuch de¬ 
tails : and therefore whilft they v narrate as 
hiftorians, they hint often as philofophers} 
they put into our hands, as it were, on 
cVery proper occafion, the end of a clue, that 
fervcs to remind us of fearching, and to 
guide us in the fearch of that truth which 
the example before us either eftablilhes or 
jllilftrates. If a writer negleds this part, we 
are able however to fupply his negledl by 
our own attention and induftry: and when 
he gives us a good hiftory of Peruvians or 
Mexicans, of Chinefeer Tartars, of Muf- 
covites oMNegroes, we may blame him, 

. but 
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tut we muft blame ourfelves much more, if 
we do not make it a good leffun of philo¬ 
sophy. This being the general ufe ofhif- 
tory, it is not to be. neglefted: every one 
may make it, who is able to read and to 
reflect on what he reads : and every one 
who makes it will find in his degree, the 
benefit that arifes from an early acquain¬ 
tance contra&ed in this manner with man¬ 
kind. We are not only paffcngers or fo- 
journers in this world, but we are abfolutc 
ftrangers at the firft Heps we make in it. 
Our guides are often ignorant, often un¬ 
faithful. By this map of the country, which 
hiftory fpreads before us, we maj' learn, if 
we pleafe, to guide ourfelves. In our 
journey through it, we are befet on every 
fide. We are befieged fometimes even in 
our ftrongeft holds. Terrors and tempta¬ 
tions, condu&ed by the pafiions of ocher 
men, affault us: and our own pafiions that 
correfpond with thefe, betray us. Hif¬ 
tory is a collection of the journals of tho r e 
who have travelled through the fame coun¬ 
try, and been expofed to the fame accidents; 
and their good and their ill fuccefs areequal- 
ly inftrudtive. In this purfuit of know¬ 
ledge an immenfe fjeld is open to us: 
general hiftories, facred and prophane; 
(he hiftories of particular countries, parti- 
1 * cular 
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cular events, particular orders, particular 
menj memorials, anecdotes, travels. But 
we muft not ramble in this field without 
difeernment or choice, nor even with thefe 
mult we ramble too long. 

As to the choice of authors, who have 
wrote on all thefe various fubjeds, lb much 
has been faid by learned men concerning all 
thofe thatdeferve attention, and their feve- 
ral characters are fo well eftablilhed, that 
it would be a fort of pedantic affedation to 
lead your lordlhip through fo voluminous, 
and at the fame time fo eafy, a detail, 1 pals 
it over therefore in order to obferve, that as 
iboa as w^-have taken this general view 
of mankind, and of the courfe of human 
affairs in different ages and different parts of 
the World, we ought to apply, and the 
fhortnefs of human life considered, to con¬ 
fine ourfelves almolt entirely in our ftudy of 
hiftory, to fuch hillories as have an imme¬ 
diate relation to our profelfions, or to 
our rank and fituation in the fociety to 
which we belong. Let me inftance in the 
profeflion of divinity, as the nobleft and . 
the molt importapt^ 

(i) I have faid fo'rnuch concerning the 
lharc which divines of all religions have taken 
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in the corruption of hiftory, that I ihould 
have anathemas pronounced againft»mc, no 
doubt, in the eaft and the weft, by the 
dairo, the mufti, and the pope, if thcfe 
letters were fubmitted to ecclefiaftical cen- 
fure, for furely, my lord, the clergy have a 
better title, than the fons of Apollo, to be 
called “ genus irritabile vatum.” What 
would it be if I went about to Ihew, how 
many of the Chriftian clergy abufe,by mif- 
reprefentation and falfe quotation, the hif¬ 
tory they can no longer corrupt? And yet, 
this talk would not be even to me, an hard 
one. But as I mean to fpeak in.this place 
of chriftian divines alone, fo I mean to 
fpeak of fuch of them particularly as may 
be called divines without any fneerj of fuch 
of them, for fome fuch I think there are, 
as believe themfelves, and would have 
mankind believe; not for temporal but 
fpiritual intereft, not for the fake of the 
clergy, but for the fake of mankind. Now 
it has been long matter of aftonifument to 
me, Row fuch perfons as thefe could take 
fo much filly pains to eftablilh myftery on 
mataphyfics, revelation on philofophy, and 
matters of fatt on abftradt reafoning? A re¬ 
ligion founded on the authority pf a divine 
million, confirmed by prophecies and mi¬ 
racles, appeals to fadts; and the fadts mut 
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be proved as all other fafts that pafs for au« 
thentic»are proved! for faith, fo reafonable 
after this proof is abfurd before it. If they 
are thus proved, the religion will prevail 
without the affiftance of fo much profound 
reafoning : if they are not thus proved, the 
authority of it will fink in the world, even 
with this afiiftance. The divines objeft in 
their difputes with atheifts, and they objeffe 
very juftly, that thefe men require improper 
proofs; proofs that are not fuited to the 
nature of the fubjeft, and theQ cavil that 
fuch proofs are not furnifhed. But what 
then do tijey rhean, to fall into the fame 
abfurdity themfelves in their difputes with 
theifts, and to din improper proofs in ears 
that are open to proper proofs ? The mat¬ 
ter is of great moment, my lord, and I 
make no excufe for the zeal which obliges 
me to dwell a little on it. A ferious and 
honeft application to the ftudy of ecclefiaf- 
tical hiftory, and every part of prophane 
hiftory and chronology relative to it* is in¬ 
cumbent on fuch reverend perfons as are 
here fpoken of, on a double, account: be- 
caufe hiftory alone can furnifh the proper 
proofs, that the religion they teach is of 
God j and becaufe jhe unfair manner, in 
which thefe proofs have been and are daily 
furnifhed, creates prejudices, and gives ad¬ 
vantages 
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vantages againft chriftianity that require to 
he removed. No fcholar will dare to deny, 
that falfe hiftory, as well as fham miracles, 
has been employed to propagate Chriftia¬ 
nity formerly and whoever examines the 
writers of our own age will find the fame 
abufe of hiftory continued. Many and 
many inftanccs of this abufe might be pro¬ 
duced. It is grown into cuftom, writers 
copy one another, and the miftake that was 
committed, or the falfhood that was invent¬ 
ed by one, is adopted by hundreds. 

Abba die fays in his famous book, that 
the gofpel of St. Matthew is cited by 
Clemens bilhop of Rome, adifcipleof the 
ApoflleSi that Barnabas cites it in his 
epiftle; that Ignatius and Polycarpe 
receive it •, and that the fame fathers, that 
give teftimony for Matthew, give it like- 
wife for Mark. Nay your lordlhip will 
find, I believe, that the prefent bifhop of 
London, in his third paftoral letter, fpeaks 
to the fame effeft. I will not trouble you 
nor tiiylelf with any more inftances of the 
fame kind. Let this, which occurred to me 
as I was writing, fuffice. It may well fuf- 
fice; for I prefume the fad advanced by 
the minifter and the *bi(hop is a mifiake. 
If the fathers of the firft century do men-- 





It 


fion fome p adages that: are agreeable to 
what wereacf in our evangelifts, will it fol¬ 
low that thefe fathers had the fame gofpels 
before them? To fay fo is a manifeft 
abufe of hiftory, and quite inexcufable in 
writers that knew, or fhould have known, 
that thefe fathers made ufe of other gofpels, 
wherein fuch paffages might be contained, 
.or they might be preferved in unwritten tra¬ 
dition. Befides which I could almoft ven¬ 
ture to affirm that thefe fathers of the firft 
century do not exprefsly name the gofpels 
we have of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. To the true reafons that have 
been given why thofe who make divinity 
their profeffion, fliould lludy hiftory, par¬ 
ticularly ecclefiaftical hiftory, with an honeft 
and ferious application; in order to fup- 
port chriftianity againft the attacks of un¬ 
believers, and to remove the doubts and 
prejudices that the unfair proceedings of 
men of their own order have raifed in minds 
candid but not implicit, willing to be in¬ 
formed, but curious to examine^ to thefe, I 
fay, we may add another confideration, 
that feems to roe of no fmall importance. 
Writers of theRomao religion have attempt¬ 
ed to fhew, that the,text of the holy writ is 
on many accounts inefficient to be the foie 
criterion of orthodoxy: Tapprehend too 

that 
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that, they hive Ihewn it. Sure I am that 
experience, from the firft promulgation of 
chriftianity to this hour, (hews abundantly 
with how much eafe and fuccefs the moft 
©ppofice, the moft extravagant, nay the 
moft impious opinions, and the moft con¬ 
tradictory faiths may be founded on the* 
fame text, and plaufibly defended by the 
fame authority. Writers of the reform¬ 
ed religion have ereCted their batteries 
againft tradition j and the only difficulty 
they had to* encounter in this encerprize lay 
in levelling and pointing their cannon fo 
as to avoid demoliftiing in one *common 
ruin, the traditions they retain, and thofe 
they rejeCt. Each fide has been employed 
to weaken the caufe arid explode the fyftem 
of his adverfary : and,' whilft they have 
been fo employed, they have jointly laid 
their axes to the root of chriftianity : for 
thus men will be apt to reafon upon what 
they have advanced. If the text has not 
“ that authenticity, :defrne&* and prect* 
** fion which are necefiary to cftablilh it as 
** a divine and a certain rule of faith and 
“ practice; and if the tradition of the 
“ church, from the firft ages of it till the 
“ days of Luther, aftd* Calvin, has been 
« corrupted itfelf, and has ferved to cor- 
<* rupt the faith and practice of chriftians s 
K “ there 
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.'** thcrc i-cmains at this time no standard 
** at ail of chriftianity. By confeguence 
‘^either this Teli^ion was not originally of 
r ‘ divine inftitutjon, or Hfc God has not 
“ provided effe&ually for prefer.ving the 
“ genuine purity of it, and the gates of 
“‘hdlhave actually prevailed, in con- 
** tradition to his'promife, again ft the 
“ 5 church^* The befteffe£t of this reafon- 
%g tl l at can-be hop&Lfor, is, that men 
ihould- fall into theilm, and fubferibe to the 
fir ft prppofition: he muft be Worfe than an 
‘atherft who can affirm the laft. The dilem¬ 
ma, is tfcrrible, my lord. Party-zeal and 
private intereft have formed it: the com¬ 
mon intereft of chriftianity is deeply con¬ 
cerned to folye it. Now, I prefume, it can 
never be foived , without a more accurate 
examination, not only of . the chriftian but 
of the Jewjfti fyftem, than.learned men Have 
been hitherto impartial.,enough and Jaga- 
Cjjoos enough jto t^b^oV enough to 
■‘communicate. .';^ptlft r .thc authenticity and 
fenfe of the text ,pf th^§iblc reinain as dif- 
' putable, - and whflft xh^tia<fidqn of the 
church rematns^/problematicalV to fay, no 
wpffe, as the imtRfcme labours Of the clfrif- 
tt|p, divines in 1 federal communiotLS have 
made. them appearto'bei chn$itpity may 
to *yn on ffce' eiyil and ecdefiaftical power. 
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fend be fupported by the forcible influence Of 
education: but the proper force of reli- f 
gion, that force which fubdues the mind" 
and awes.the confidence by convidtion, will 
be wanting 

I had reafon therefore t^giroduCe divinity, 
as one inftance of thofe profeflSons that 
require a particular application to the ftudy 
of fome particular pans of hiftory: and 
fince I have faid/o much on the fubjeft in 
my zeal for’ chriftianity, I will add this 
further. The refurredion of letters was a 
fatal period •, the chriftian fyftem Had been 
attacked, and wounded too, very feverely 
fince that time. The defence has been 
better made indeed by modern divines, 
than it had been by ancient fathers and apo- 
logifts. The moderns have invented near 
methods of defence, and have abandoned 
fottie polls that were not tenable: but ftill 
there are others, in defending which they 
lie under great difad vantages. Such are 
various fatfts, pioufly believed in former 
times, but on which the truth of chrifti¬ 
anity has beat retted very imprudently 
in more enlightened ages; becaufe the 
falGty offome, and the gtofs improbabi¬ 
lity of other? ape fo evident, that, inftead 
of anfwering the purpofc for which they 
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were .invented, they have rendered the 
whole tenor of ecclefiaftical hiftory and 
tradition precarious, ever fince a drift but 
juft application qf the rules of mticifm has 
been made to them, I touch Refe things 
lightly j but i£yquf. lordlhip reflects upon 
.them, yep'.m8i!ji|p,reafon perhaps to think 
as 1 do, that it isfhigh time the clergy in 
all chriftian communions ftiould join their 
forces, and eftabliih thofe hiftorical fafts, 
'which are the foundations of the whple fyf- 
tem, on clear and unqueftionable hiftorical 
authority, fuch as they require in all cafes 
of moment from others; rejeft candidly 
what cannot be thus eftabliftted* and pur- 
fue their enquiries in the fame fpiritof truth 
through all the ages of the church; with¬ 
out any regard to hiftorians, fathers, or 
councils, more than they are ftriftly entitled 
to on the face of what they have tranf- 
rnitted to us on their own confiftency, and 
on the concurrence of other authority. 
Our paftors would be thus, I prefume, 
much better employed than they generally 
are. Thofe of; the clergy who make reli¬ 
gion merely a trade, who regard, nothing 
more than the fubfiftence it affords them, 
or in higher life the .wealth and power they 
ienjoy by the means of if, may fay to chem- 
feIVc% that it will fail their time, or that 

policy 
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policy and reafon of date will prefcrye the 
form of a church when the fpirit of religion 
is extinct. But thole whom I mentioned 
above, thofe who aft for fpiritual not tem¬ 
poral ends, and are defiroift that men (hould 
believe and praftife the doctrines of ebrif- 
tianity, as .well as go to church and pay 
tithes, will feel and own the weight of fuch- 
confiderations as thefe j and agree, that 
however the people have been, and may be 
ftill amufed, yet chriftianicy has been in 
decay ever Since the refurreftion of letters ? 
and that it .cannot be fupported as it wa$ 
fupported before that sera, nor by any other 
way than that which I propofe, arid which 
a due application to the ftudy of hiftory, 
chronology, and criiicifm, would enable 
our divines to, purfue, no doubt, with 
fuccefs. 

I might inftance, in other profeffions, 
the obligation men lie x un<fcr of applying 
themfelves to certain pans of hiftory, and 
I can hardly forbear doing it in thar of the 
Jaw* in its nature the noblcft andmoft be¬ 
neficial to mankind, in its abufe and debafe- 
ment the moft fordid and the moft perni¬ 
cious. A lawyer now is nothing more,I fpeak 
of ninpty-nioe in an honored at leaft, to ufe 
fome of Tully’s words, “ nifi kguleius <*ui- 
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*« dam cautus, ei acutus prasco a£bionum« 
“ cantor formuiarum, auceps fyllabarum.** 
But there have been lawyers that were ora- 
torSjpbifofophers^hifforiaris : there have been 
Bacons anaCLARENDONS, my lord. There 
Will be none fuch any more, till, in fome 
better age, true ambition or the love of 
. fame prevails over avarice* and till men find 
teifore and encouragement to prepare them- 
felyes for the exercife of this profeffion, by 
jflimbing up to the “ vantage, ground,*' fo 
tny lord Bacon calls it, of fcience: inftead 
df grovelling all their lives below, in a mean 
but gainful application toall the little arts 
6f chicane. Till this happen, the profef- 
fion of the law will fcarce deferve to be 
ranked among the learned*, profeflions: and 
Wfceneverit happens, jpneof the vantage 
grounds, to which men mull climb, is me-*- 
taphyfical, and the Other hiftorical know¬ 
ledge. TKeymuftpry into tbejfecret recef- 
fos of the human hearty and become well 
acquainted;with the morid world, thaf 

they m# dtfeatrer the itbftraa reafohpf all 
Bw*s:ritey ^fo^tniCe the laws of par¬ 
ticular forties, efoedraByof their, own, from 
fhe firft rough (ketches to the more perfeft 
draughts y iron* the foil cattles or occafions 
that produced them, through all the ef- 
&fl&good and bad, thac jtey produced; 
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But I am running infenfibly into a fubjc<ft, 
which would detain me too long from one 
that relates more immediately to yoifr lord* 
ftip, and with which I intend to conclude 
this long letter. 

(2) I pass from the confideration of tbofe 
profeffions to which particular parts or 
kinds ofhiftory feem to belong : and 1 
come to fpeak of the ftudy of hiftory, as a 
neccffary mean to prepare men for the dif- 
charge of that duty which they owe to their 
country, and which is common to all the 
members of every focioty that is conftituted 
seconding to the rules of right reaion, and 
with a due regard to the common good* I 
have met, in St, Real’s works, or fome 
other French book, with a ridicule caft on 
private men who make hiftory a political 
ftudy, or who apply themfelves in any 
manner to affairs or ftate. But the reflec¬ 
tion is too general. In government fo ar¬ 
bitrary by their conftitution, that the will 
of the prince is not only the fupreme but 
the foie law, it is fo far from being a duty 
that if may be dangerous, ami msjft be 
impertinent in men, who are not called by 
the prince to the adminiftraticin of public 
affairs, to concern thrtnfelves about it, or 
to fit themfelves for it. The foie vocation 
K 4 there 
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there is the favour of the court; and what¬ 
ever deljgnation God makes by the talents 
he beftows, though it may ferve, which it 
feldotn ever does, to direft the choice of the 
prince, yet 1 prefume that it cannot become 
a reafon td particular men, or create a duty 
9n them, to devote themfeives to the 
public fervice. Look on the Turkifh go¬ 
vernment, fee a fellow taken, from rowing 
in a common paffage-boat, by the caprice 
of the prince: fee him inverted next day 
with all the power the foldans took under 
the caliphs; or the mayors of'the palace 
under the fucceffors of Clovis : fee a whole 
empire governed by the ignorance, inex¬ 
perience, and Arbitrary will of this tyrant, 
and a few other fu&ofdinate tyrants, as ig¬ 
norant and unexperienced aa himfelf. In 
France indeed, though an abfolute govern¬ 
ment, things go a little better. Arts and 
ficiences are encouraged, and here and there 
an example may be found of a man who has 
rifen by fome extraottlinary talents, amidft 
innumerable examples of min who have ar¬ 
rived at thegreatefthonours and higheftpofts 
by no other merit than that of afladuous 
fanning,’attendances, or of fkiil in fome 
defpicable puerile amufement} in training 
wafps, for inftan<*tf, to take regular flights 
like hawks, and ftoop at flics. The nobi- 
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lity of France, like the children of tribute 
among the ancient Saracens and modern 
Turks, are fee apart for wars. They arc 
bred to make love, to hunt and to fight: 
and, if any of them ihould acquire know-, 
ledge fuperior to this, they would acquire 
that which might be prejudicial to them- 
felves, but could not become beneficial (b 
their country. The affairs of ftate are 
trufted to other hands. Some have rifcn to 
them by drudging long in bufinefs: fome 
have been made minifters almoft in the 
cradle: and the whole power of the govern¬ 
ment has been abandoned to others in the 
dotage of life; There is a monarchy, an ab- 
folute monarchy too, 1 mean that of China, 
wherein the adminiftration of the govern¬ 
ment is carried on, under the direction of 
the prince, ever fince the dominion of the 
Tartars has been eftabhfhed, by feveral 
claffes of Mandarins, and according to the 
deliberation and advice of feveral orders of 
councils: the admiifion to which claffes 
and orders depends on the abilities of the 
candidates, as their rife in them depends 
on the behaviour they hold, and the improve¬ 
ments they make afterwards. Under fuch a 
government, it is neither impertinent nor 
ridiculous, in any 6f* the fubjedls who are 
invited by their circumftances, or puibed 
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»p it by their taUrrts, tor make the hiftoryof 
their own and of other countries a politi¬ 
cal fludyV and to fit themfelves by this and 
all other ways for the fervice of the public. 
It is not dangerous neither j or an honour* 
that outweighs the danger, attends it: fince 
private men have aright by the ancient con- 
dilution of this government* as well as 
councils of ftaee, to reprefent to the prince 
the abates of his admihiftratian. But dill 
men have not there the fameoccafibn to con¬ 
cern themfelvts in the affairs of the ftate, as 
the nature of as free government* gives to 
the members of it r fn our own country, 
fbr in our own the forms of a* free govern¬ 
ment at-leaft are hitherto prefCrvedj men are 
not only defigned for the public fervice by 
the circumstances of their fituation* and 
their talents, all which may happen in 
others: but theyare defigned to it by their 
birth in many cafes* and in all' cafes they 
may dedicate themfclves to this fervice, and 
take, in different degrees, fome lhare in it, 
whether they are catted to it. by the prince 
or no; In abfoiute governments all public 
fervice is to the prince* and he nominates all 
thofe that ferve the public. In free go¬ 
vernments, there is a difti nft and a principal 
l^rvloe dpe to the ffate. .Even* the king, of 
fuch d limited monarchy as ours, is but 
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the firft fervant of the people. Among his 
fubje&s fome are appointed by the con- 
ftitution, and others are ele&ed by the peo¬ 
ple to carry on the exercife of the legifla- 
tive power jointly with him, and tocontrouf 
the executive power independently on hita; 
Thus your lord (hip is born a member of 
that order of men, in whom a third part of 
the fupreme power of the government re- 
fides: and your right to the exercife of the 
power belonging to this order not being yet 
opened, you are chofen into another body of 
men, who have different power and a dif¬ 
ferent constitution, but who poffefs another 
third part of the fupreme legiflative autho¬ 
rity, for as long a time as the commifHon or 
truft delegated to them by the people lads; 
Free-men, who are neither born to the firft, 
nor defied to the laft, have a right how¬ 
ever to complain, to reprefent, to petition, 
and, I add, eyen to do more in cafes of the 
utmoft extremity. For fore there cannot be 
a greater abfurdity, than to affirm, that the 
people have a remedy in refinance, when 
their prince attempts to enflave them •, but 
that they have none, when their representa¬ 
tives fell themlelves and them. 

The fum of what.I have been faying Is,’ 
that,in free governments, thepubiic fervice 

is 
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is not confined to thofe whom the princff 
appoints to different pofts in the adminis¬ 
tration tinder him ; that there the care of 
the ftate is the care of multitudes j that many 
are called to it in a particular manner by 
thetr rank, and by other circumftances of 
their fituation ; and that even thofe whom 
the prince appoints are not only anfwerable 
to him, but like him, and before him,to the 
nation, for their behaviour in their feveral 
pofts. It can never be impertinent nor ridi¬ 
culous therefore in fuch a country, whatever 
it might be in the habit of St. Real’s, which 
was Savoy I think j or in Peru, under the 
Incas, where, Garcilasso de la Vega 
fays, it was lawful for none but the nobi¬ 
lity to ftudy—for men of all degrees to in- 
ffcruft themfelves in thofe affairs wherein 
they may be aftors, or judges of thofe that 
aft, or controulers of thofe that judge. On 
the contrary it is incumbent on every man 
to rnftruft himfclf, as well as the means and 
opportunities he has permitted, concerning 
the nature and interefts of the governments, 
and thofe rights and duties that belong to 
him, or to his fuperiors, or to his inferiors. 
This in general-, butin particular,it iscertain. 
that the obligations under which we lie to 
ferve our country increafe, in proportion to 
the ranks we Jiold) and the other circumn 

ftances 
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ftances of birth, fortune, and fitu^tion that 
cali us to this fervicej and, above ail, to 
the talents which God has given us to per¬ 
form it. 

It is in this view, that I ihall addrefsjto 
your iordlhip, whatever 1 have further to 
fay on the ftudy of hiftory. 
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From what period modern hiftory is pecu¬ 
liarly ufeful to the fervice of our 
country, viz. 

From the-end of the fifteenth century to 
the prefent. 

The divifion of this into three particular 
periods: 

In order to a (ketch of the hiftory and ftate 
of Europe from that time. 

S INGE then you are, my lord, by your 
birth, by the nature of our govern¬ 
ment, and by the talents God has given 
you, attached for life to the fervice of your 
country j fince genius alone cannot enable 
you to go through this fervice with honour 
to yourielf, and advantage to your country* 
whether you fupport, or whether you op- 
pofc the admimitrations that arifei fince a 

great 
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great ^ock of knowledge acquired be¬ 
times and continually improved, is necef- 
fary.to this end 5 and fince One part of this 
ftock muft be colle&ed from the ftudy of 
hiftory, as the other part is to be gained by 
pbfervation and experience •, I come now to 
fpeak to your lordfhip of fuch hiftory as has 
an immediate relation to the great duty and 
bufinefs of your life, and of the method to 
be obferycd in this ftudy. The notes I have 
by me, which were of fome little ufe thus far, 
ferve me no farther, and I have no books 
to confult. No matter, I lhall be able to 
explain mythoughtswithout their affiftance, 
; and lefs liable to be tedious. I hope to be 
as full and as exa£t on memory alone, as the 
manner in which I (hall treat the fubjedl, re¬ 
quires me to be. 

I sav then,that however clofdy affairs are 
linked together in the progreflion of go- 
veijnments, and how much foever events 
that follow, are dependant on thofe that pre¬ 
cede, the whole connexion diminifhes to 
fight as the chain lengthens} till at laft it 
feems to be broken, and the links that are 
" continued from that point, bear no propor¬ 
tion nor any fimilitude to the former. I 
■ would, not be underftood to fpeak only of 
thofe great changes, that are wrought by a 

i- con- 
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concurrence of extraordinary events j for 
inftance the expulfion of one nation, the 
deftruftion of one government, and the 
eftablifhment of another: but even of thofe 
that are wrought in the fame governments 
and among the fame people, flowly and ai¬ 
med imperceptibly, by-the neerflary tffeefs. 
of time, and flux condition of human af¬ 
fairs. When fuc!. thanges as rhek happen 
in feveral Hates about the func tine, and 
consequently affeft other flans by their 
vicinity, and by many different relations 
which they frequently bear to one another * 
then is one of thofe periods formed, at which 
the chain jpoken of is lb broken as to have 
little or no real or viftble connexion with 
that which we fee continue. A new fixa¬ 
tion different from the former, begets new 
interefts in the fame proportion of differ¬ 
ence; notin this or that particular Hate 
alone, but in all thofe that are concerned by 
vicinity or other relations, as I faid juft now, 
in one general .fyftem of policy. New 
interefts beget new maxims of government, 
and new methods of conduct. Thefe, in 
their turns, beget new n\pnners, new ha¬ 
bits, new cuftoms. The longer this new 
confutation of affairs continues, the more 
will this difference mcreafe : and although 
£ome analogy may remain long between 
L what 
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what preceded and what fucceeded fuch a pe¬ 
riod, yet will this analogy foon become an 
objeCt of mere curiofity, not of profitable en- * 
quiry. Such a period therefore is, in the true 
fenfe of the words, an epocha or an asra, a 
point of time at which you flop, or from 
which you reckon forward. 1 fay forward ; 
becaufe we are not to ftudy in the prefent 
cafe, as chronologers compute backward. 
Should we perfift to carry our refearches 
much higher, and to pulh them gven to fome 
other period of the fame kind, we fhould 
mifemploy our time; the caules then laid 
having (pent themfelves, the feries of effects 
derived from them being over, and our con¬ 
cern in both confequently at an end. But 
a new fyftem of caules and effects, that fub- 
fifts in our time, and whereof our conduCfc 
is to he a part, arifing at the ]afk period, 
and all that palfes in our time being depen¬ 
dent on what has palled fince that period, 
or being immediately relative to it, we are 
extremely concerned to be well informed 
about all thofe paflages. To be entirely 
ignorant about the ages that precede this 
aera would be fljameful. Nay fome indul¬ 
gence may be had to a temperate curiofity 
in the review of them. But to be learned 
about them is a ridiculous affectation in any 
man who means to be uieful to the prefent 
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fge. Down to this sera let us read hifiory; 
from this xra, and down to our owt? times 
kt us ftudy it. 

The end of the fifteenth century feems 
to be juft fueh a period as I have been de¬ 
ferring, for thofe who live in the* 
eighteenth, and who inhabic the weftern 
parts of Europe. A little before, or a 
little after this point of time, all thofe 
events happened, and all thofe revolutions 
began, that have produced i'o vail a change 
in "the manners, cuftotns, and interefts 
of particular nations, and in the whole 
policy, ecclefiaftical and civil, of thefe parts 
of the world. 1 mull delcend here into 
fome detail, not of hiftories, colieftions, or 
memorials; for all thefe are well enough 
known : and though the contents are in the 
heads of few, the books are in the hands 
of many. But inftead of (hewing your 
lordfhip where to look, l lhall contribute 
more to your entertainment and inftru6tion, 
by marking out, as well as my memory 
will ferve me to do it, what you are to look 
for,*and by furr.ilhing a kind of clue to 
your ftudies. I lhall give, according to 
cuftom, the firft place to ccligion. 


La 


A view 
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A view of the ecclefiaflical government 
of Europe from the beginning of the 
fixteenth century; 


Observe then, my lord, that the demo¬ 
lition of the papal throne was nor attempted 
with fuccefs till the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century. If you are curious to call 
your eyes back, you will find Berenger 
in the eleventh, who was foon filenced ; 
ARNOtpus in the fame, who was foon 
hanged; Valdo in the twelfth, and our 
Wickliff in the fourteenth, as well as 
others perhaps whom I do not recoiled. 
Sometimes the dodrines of the church were 
alone attacked j and fometimes the dodrine, 
the difeipline and the ufurpations of the 
pope. But little fires, kindled in corners 
of a dark world, were foon (lifted by that 
great abettor of chriftian unity, the hang¬ 
man. When they fpread and blazed out, 
as in the cafe of the. Albigeois and of the 
Hufiites, armies were raifed to extinguifh 
them by torrents of blood j and fuch 
faints as Dominic,., with the crucifix in their 
hands, mitigated the troops to the utmoft 
barbarity. Your lordfhip will find that the 
church of Rome was maintained by fuch 

chari- 
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charitable and falutary means among others, 
till the period fpolcen of: and you will 
be curious, I am fure, to enquire how 
this period came to be more fatal to her 
than any former conjun&ure. A multitude 
of circumftances which you will eafily 
trace in the h.ftories of the fifteenth and 
fixteenth centuries, to go no farther backj 
concurred to bring about this great event: 
and a multitude of others as eafy to be 
traced, concurred to hinder the demolition 
from becoming total, and to prop the tot¬ 
tering fabri'e. Among thefe circumftances, 
there is one lefs complicated and more ob¬ 
vious than others, which was of* principal 
and univerfal influence. The art of print¬ 
ing had been invented about forty or fifty 
years before the period we fix: from that 
time, the refurredtion of letters haftened on 
apace \ and at this period they had made 
great progrefs, and were cultivated with 
great application. Mahomet the fecond 
drove them out of the eaft into the weft; 
and the popes proved worl'e politicians 
than the mufties in this refpedt. Ni¬ 
cholas the fifth, encouraged learning, and 
learned men. Sixtus the fourth was, if I 
miftake not, a great collector of books at 
Jeaft: and Leo the ti?mh was the patron 
of every art and fcience. The magicians 
, L 3 them- 
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themftlves broke the charm by which they 
had bound mankind for fo many ages: and 
the advenrure of that knight-errant, who, 
thinking himfelf happy in the arms of a 
celeftial nymph, found that he was the mi- 
ferable flive of an infernal hag, was in fome 
•fort renewed. As foon as the means of 
acquiring and fpreading information grew 
common, it is no wonder that a fyllem was 
unravelled, which could not have been wo¬ 
ven with luccefs in any ages, but thofe of 
gtols ignorance, and credulous fuperfti- 
tion. I might point out to your lordfhip 
many other immediate caufes, fome general 
like this that I have mentioned, and fome 
particular. The great fchifm, for inftance, 
that ended in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and in the council of Con- 
ftance, had occafioned prodigious fcandal. 
Two or three vicars of Christ, two 
or three infallible heads of the church, 
roaming about the world at a time, furnifh- 
ed matter of ridicule as well as fcandal: 
and whilft they appealed, for fo they did 
in effe&, to the laity, and reproached and 
excommunicated one another, they taught 
the world what to think, of the inftitution, 
as well as exercifc of the papal authority. 
The fame leffon was taught by the council of 
Pifa, that preceded, and by that of Bade," 
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that followed the Council of Conftance; 
The horrid crimes of Alexander, fjie fixth, 
the faucy ambition of Julius the fcond, the 
immenfe profusion and fcandalous exactions 
of Leo the tenth ; all thefe events and 
characters, following in a continued ienes 
from the beginning of one century, prepared 
the way for the revolution that happened in 
the beginning of the next. The ttace of 
Germany, the flats of England, and that 
of the Nortji, were particular caufes, in 
thefe feveral countries, of this revolution. 
Such were many remarkable events that 
happened about the fame time, ?nd a little 
before it, in thefe and in other nations; 
and fuch were likewife the characters of 
many of the princes of that age, fome of 
whom favoured the reformation like the 
elector of Saxony, on a principle of con- 
fciencej and molt of whom favoured it, julfc 
as others oppofed it, on a principle of tn- 
terelt. This your lordfhip will difeover ma- 
nifeltly to have been the cafe} and the foie 
difference you will find between Henry 
the eighth and Francis the firft, one of 
whom leparated from the pope, as the other 
adhered to him, is this: Henry theeghth 
divided, with the fecul^r clergy and his peo¬ 
ple, the fpoil of the pope, and his latel- 
iites, the monksj Francis thefirit divided, 
L 4 with 
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with the pope, the fpoil of his clergy, 
ftcular *and regular, and of his people. 
With the fame impartial eye that your 
lordlhip furveys the abufes of religion, and 
the corruptions of the chucch as well as 
court of Rome, which brought on the re¬ 
formation at this period ; you will oblerve 
the charaders and condud of thofe who be¬ 
gan, who propagated, and who favoured 
the reformation: and from your obfervation 
of thefe, as well as of the unfyftematicai 
manner in which it was carried on at the 
fame t : me in various places, and of the 
want of .concert, nay even of charity, 
among the reformers, you will learn what 
to think of the feveral religions that unite 
in their oppofition to the Roman, and yet 
hate one another moft heartily ; what to 
think of the feveral feds that have fprouted, 
like fuckers, fom the fame great roots; and 
what the true principles are of protellant 
ecclefiartical policy. This policy had no 
bemg till Luther made his eftablilhmcnt 
in Germany; till Zwinglius began another 
in Switzerland, which Calvin carried on, 
and, like Americus Vtsputius who fol¬ 
lowed Christopher Columbus, robbed the 
firft adventurer of ips honour; and rill the 
reformation in our country was perfected 
under Edward the fixth and Elizabeth. 

Even 
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Even popifh eccfefiaftical policy is no longer 
the fame fince that aera. His holiiTefs is no 
longer at the head of the whole weftern 
church : and to keep the part that adheres 
to him, he is obliged to loofen their chains, 
and to lighten his yoke. The fpirit and pre- 
tenfions of his court are the fame, but n< 5 t 
the power. He governs by expedient and 
management jnore, and by authority lefs. 
His decrees and his briefs are in danger of 
being refufed, explained away, or evaded, 
nnlel's he negociates their acceptance before 
he gives them, governs in concert with his 
flock, and feeds his (beep according to their 
humour and intereft. Jnfhort, his excom¬ 
munications, that made the greateft empe¬ 
rors trembie,arc defpifed by the iowttt nioit- 
bersof his own communion; and the remain¬ 
ing attachment to him has been, from this 
sera, rachera pol tical expedient to preferve 
an appearance of unity, than a principle of 
confcience; whatever fume bigotted princes 
may have thought, whateverambitious pre¬ 
lates and hireling Icribblers may have taught, 
and whatever a people, worked up to 
enthufiafm by fanatical preachers, may 
have aded. Proofs of this would be eafy 
to draw, not only frbm the condud of fuch 
princes, as Ferdinand the firft, and Maxi¬ 
milian the fecond, who could fcarce be 

tliccmed 
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efteemed papifts, though they continued in; 
the pope's communion.: but even from that 
of princes who pcrfecuted their proteftant 
fubjecls with great violence. Enough has 
been faid, I think, to (hew your lordfhip how 
little need there is of going up higher than 
the beginning of the fixteenth century in the 
ftudy of hiftory, to acquire all the know¬ 
ledge neccffary at this time in ecclefiaftical 
policy, or in civil policy as far as it is rela¬ 
tive to this. Hiftorical monuments of this 
fort are in every man’s hand, the faffs are 
fufficiently verified, and the entire fcents lie 
open to obr obfervation: even that fcene 
of folemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent, impofes on no man who 
reads Paolo, as well as Pallavjcini, and 
the letters of Vargas. 
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A view of the civil government- of Eu¬ 
rope in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. 


I. In France. 

A very little higher need we go, to ob« 
ferve thofe great changes in the civil confti- 
tutions of the principal nations of Europe, 
in the partition of power among them, 
and by co’nfequence in the whole fyftem of 
European policy, which have operated fo 
ftrongly for more than two centuries, and 
which operate (till. I will not affront the 
memory of our Henry the feventh fo 
much as to compare him to Lewis the 
eleventh : and yet I perceive fome refem- 
blance between them; which would perhaps 
appear greater if Philip of Comnflnes 
had wrote the hiftory of Henry a§ well 
as that of Lewis j or if my lord Bacon 
had wrote that of Lewis as wei> as that 
of Henry. This prince came to the 
crown of England a little before the clofe 
of the fifteenth century: and Lewis began 
his reign in France t about twenty years 
fooner. Tbefe rcignS make remarkable 
periods in the hiftorics of both nation*. 

To 
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X° reduce the power, privileges, and pof- 
feffions of the mobility, and to increafe the 
wealth and authority of the crown, was the 
principal object of both. In this tjieir fuc- 
cefs was fo great, that the conftitutions of 
the two governments have had, fince that 
time, more refe-mblance, in name and in 
form, than in reality, to the conftitutions 
that prevailed before. Lewis the eleventh 
was the firft, fay the French, “ qui mic 
“ les rois hors de page.” The indepen¬ 
dency of the nobility had rendered the ftate 
of his predeceftors very dependent, and 
their powe^ precarious. They were the fo- 
vereigns of great vaffals; but thefe yaflals 
■were fo powerful, that one of them was 
fometimes able, and two or three of them 
always to give law to the fovereign. 
Before Lewis came to the crown, the 
Er^lilh had been driven out of their pof* 
ftmons in France, by the poor charader of 
Henhv the fixth, the domeftic troubles of 
his reign, and the defedion of the houfe of 
Burgundy from his alliance, much more 
than by the ability of Charles the feventh, 
who feems to hare been neither a greater 
hero nor a greater politician than Henry 
the fixth; and ever then by the vi¬ 
gour and union of the French nobility in 
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his fervice.- After Lewis came to the 
crown, Edward the fourth made a fhew of 
carrying the war again into France: but 
he foon returned home, and your lordfhip 
will not be at a lofs to find much better rea- 
fons for his doing lb, in the fituatiun of his 
affairs and the charndtcrs of his allies, 
than thofe which Philip of Commines 
draws from the artifice of Lewis, from his 
good cheer, and his penGons, Now from 
this time our pretenfiuns on France were 
in effedf given up: and Charles tne bold, 
the Jaft prince of the houie of Burgundy, 
being killed, Lewis had no vafial able to 
mole ft him. Fie te-united the duchy of 
Burgundt and Artois to his crown, he ac¬ 
quired Provence by gift, and his Ion Bri- 
tany by marriage: and thus France grew, in 
the cotirfe of a few years, into that great 
and compadt body which wc behold at 
this time. The hiltory of France before 
this period, is like that of Germany, a com¬ 
plicated hiftory of fcveral ftates and feveral 
intereus-, fometimes concurring like mem¬ 
bers of the fame monarchy, and iometitnes 
Warring on one another. Since this period, 
the hiltory of France is the hiftory of one 
ftate under a more‘uniform and orderly go¬ 
vernment} the hiftory of a monarchy where- 
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in the prince is pofieffor of fome, as well 
as lord df all the great fieffees : and the 
authority of many tyrants centering iu 
one, though the people are not become 
more free, yet the whole fyftem ofdomcllic 
policy is entirely changed. Peace at home 
is better fecured, and the nation grown fitter 
to carry'war abroad. l'he governors of 
great provinces and of ftrong fortrefles 
have oppoied their king, and taken arm9 
. againft his authority and commiffion fince 
that time: but yet there is no more re- 
fifmblance between the authority and pre- 
tcnfions of thefe governors, or the nature 
and occafions of thefe difputes, and the au¬ 
thority and pretenfions of the vaffals of the 
crown in former days, or the nature and 
occafions of their difputes with the prince 
and with one anoth#, than there *is be¬ 
tween the ancient and the prefent peers of 
France. In a word, the conftitutioo is fo 
altered, that any knowledge we can acquire 
about it, in the hiftory that precedes this pe¬ 
riod, will ferve to little purpofe in our ftudy 
of the hiftory that follows it, and to left 
purpofe ftiil in afiifhng us to judge of 
what paffes in the prefent age. 1 he kings 
of Ffance fince that time, more matters at 
home, have been able to exert themfelves 

more 
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more abroad: and they began to do fo im¬ 
mediately j for Charles the eighth, fon 
and fucceflbr of Lewis the eleventh, form¬ 
ed great defignsof foreign conquefts, though 
they were difappointed by his inability, bjr 
the levity of the nation, and by other 
caufes. Lewis the twelfth and Francis 
thefirft, but elpecially Francis, peddled 
deep in the affairs of Europe: and though 
the fuperior genius of Ferdinand called 
the catholic, and the itar of Charles the 
fifth prevailed againft them, yet the efforts 
they madCjlhewfufficiently how the ftrcngth 
and importance of this monarchy were in- 
creafcd in their time. From Whence we 
may date likewile the rivailhip of the houfe 
of France, for we may reckon that-of Valois 
and that of Bourbon as one upon this occa- 
fion, and the houfe of Auftria; that conti¬ 
nues at this day, and that has coft fo mdch 
blood and fo much treafure in the courfe 
of it. 
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II. In England. 


Though the power and influence of the 
nobility funk in the great change that began 
under Henry the feventh in England, as 
they did in that which began under Lewis 
the eleventh in France ; yet the new con- 
ftitutions that ihefe changes produced were 
very different. In France the lords alone 
lofl, the king alone g.incd; the clergy 
held their poffeflions and their immunities, 
and the people remained in a ftate of miti¬ 
gated flavery. But in England the people 
gained as well as th* crown. The com¬ 
mons had already a (hare in the legiflature; 
io.that the power and influence of the lords 
being broke by Henry the feventh, and 
the property of the commons increafing 
by the lale that his fon made of church 
lands, the power of the latter increafed of 
courfe by this change in a conflitution, the 
forms whereof were favourable to them. 
The union of the roles put an end to the 
civil wars of York and Lancafter, that had 
fuccceded thofe we pommonly call the ba« 
roQS wars, and the humour of warring in 

France, 
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France, that had laded near four hundred 
years under the Normans and Plantagenecs, 
for plunder as well as conqudl was Ij ent. 
Our t; mple of Janus was Ibut by Henry 
the feventh. We neither lai i waile our 
own nor other countries any longer: and 
wife laws and a wile government changed 
infenfibly the manners, and gave a new 
turn to the fpirit of our people. We were 
tio lunger the free booters we had been. 
Our nation maintained her reputation in 
arms whenever the public intered or the 
public authority required it; but war cea- 
fed to be, what it had been, our piincipal 
and almoft our foie profeffton. The arts of 
peace prevailed among us. We became 
hufbandmen, manufacturers and merchants, 
and we emulated neighbouring nations 
in literature. It is from tihs time that 
we ought to ftudy the hiftory of our 
country, my lord, with the utmoft appli¬ 
cation. We are hot much concerned to 
know with critical accuracy what were the 
ancient forms of our parliaments concern¬ 
ing which, however, there is little room 
for difpute from the reign of Henry the 
third at lead; nor in fhort the whole fvf- 
tem of our civil conftitution before Henry 
the feventh, and of *oor ccclefiallical con- 
M dilution 
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ftitutioo before Henry the eighth. But fiff 1 
who has not iludied and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of them both, from thefe 
periods down to the prefent time, in all 
the variety of events by which they have 
been affedttd, will be very unfit to judge 
or to take care of either. Juft as J.tele arc 
we concerned to know, in any nice de¬ 
tail, what the conduct of our princes, 
relatively to their neighbours on the con¬ 
tinent, was befoie this period, and at a 
time when the partition of power and a 
multitude of other circumftances rendered 
the wholf political fyllem of Europe, fa 
vallly different from that which has exift- 
cd lime. But he who has not traced this- 
conduct from the period we fix, down to 
rhe prefent age, wants a principal part of 
the knowledge that every Englilh miniiu-r 
of ftate fhould have. Ignorance in the - 
refpects here ipoken of is the lefs pardon¬ 
able, btcaufe we have more and mors 
authentic, means cf information concern¬ 
ing this, than concerning any other pe¬ 
riod. Anecdotes enough to glut the curio- 
fity of fomc perfons, and to filence all the 
captious cavils of others, will never be fur- 
nifhed by any portion of hiftory; nor in¬ 
deed can they according to the nature and 

courfe 
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tourfe of human affairs: but he who is con¬ 
tent to read and obftrvc, like a'fenator 
and a flatefman, will find in our own and 
in foreign hiftorians as much information 
as he wants, concerning the affairs of our 
ifiind* her fortune at home, and her con¬ 
duit abroad, from the fifteenth century to 
the eighteenth. 1 refer to foreign hiftorians, 
as well as to our own, for tnis f'eries of 
our own hiftory; net only becaufe it is r.*a- 
fonable to fee in what manner the hifto- 
rians of other countries have related the 
trantadions wherein we have been con¬ 
cerned, and what judgment they have nude 
of our conduft, domeftic and foreign, but 
for another reafon likewife. Our nation 
has furnifhed as ample and as important 
matter, good and bad, for hiftory, as 
any nation under the fun: and yet we mud 
yield the palm in writing hiftory mod cer¬ 
tainly to the Italians and to the French, 
and, I fear, even to the Germans. The 
only two pieces of hiftory we have, in anjr 
refpedt to be compared with the ancient, 
are, the reign of Henry the feventh by 
my lord Bacon, and the Hiftory of our 
civil war in the laft century by your noble 
anceftor my lord chancellor Clarendon. 
But we have no general hiftory to be 
M 2 com- 
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compared with fomc of other countries: net-* 
ther have we, which I lament muc h more, par* 
titular hiftories, except the two 1 have men* 
tioned, nor writers of memorials norcolleo* 
tors of monuments and anecdotes, to vie in 
number or in merit with thofe that foreign 
nations can boaft; ftomCoMMiN£S,Guicci- 
ardin,DuBellay, Paolo, Davila, Thu* 
anus, and a multitude of others, down 
through the whole period that I propofe to 
your lordlhip. But although this be true* 
to our fhamej yet it is true likewife that we 
want no necefl’ary means of information. 
They lieopen to our induftry, and our dif- 
cernment. Foreign writers are for the molt 
part fcarce worth reading when they lpeak 
of our domeftic affairs: nor are our Englifh 
writers for the moft part of greater value 
when they fpeak of foreign affairs. In this 
mutual defed, the writers of other countries 
are, 1 think, more excufable than ours: for 
the nature of our government, the political 
principles in which we are bred, our dif- 
*ind interefts as iflanders, and the compli¬ 
cated various interefts and humours of our 
parties, all thefe are fo peculiar to our- 
lelvcs, and fo different from the notions, 
manners, and habits of other nations, that 
it is not wonderful they ihould be puzzled 

or 
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or ftiould fall into error, when they under¬ 
take to give relations of events that re- 
iult from all thefe, or to pafsany judgment 
upon them. But as thefe hillorians ait mu¬ 
tually defe£tive,fo they mutually fupply earh 
other’s defects. We mult compare them 
therefore, make ufe of our dif einment, and 
draw our conclufions from both. If we pro¬ 
ceed in this manner, we have an ample fund 
of hiftory in our power, from whence to col- 
left fufficient authentic information! anti we 
mult proceed in this manner, even with our 
own hiftot'ians of different religions, fe£ts, 
and parties, or run the rifle of being mif- 
led by domeftic ignorance and prejudice in 
this cafe, as well as by foreign ignorance and 
prejudice in the other. 
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III. In Spain and the Empire.' 


Spain figured little in Europe till the Iafc. 
ter part of the fifteenth century : till Caftile 
and Arragon were united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella •, till the total 
expulfion of the Moors, and till the dif- 
covery of the Weft Indies. After this, not 
'Only Spain took a new form, and grew into 
immenfe power; but the heir of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella being heir likewife of 
the houfes of Burgundy and Auftria, fuch 
an extent of dominion accrued to him by 
all thefe fucceffions, and fuch an addition of 
rank and authority by his election to the 
empire, as no prince had been mailer of in 
Europe from the days of Charles the 
great. It is proper to oblerve here how 
the policy of the Germans altered in the 
choice of an emperor, becaufe the effefts 
of this alteration have been great. When 
Rodolphus of Hapiburgh was chofe in the 
year one thoufand two hundred and feventy, 
or about that time, the poverty and the 
low *ftate of this prince, who had been 
marlhal of the court tp a king of Bohemia, 
Was an inducement to cleft him. The dis¬ 
orderly 
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orderly and lawiefs ftate of the empire made 
the princes of it in thofe days unwilling 
to have a more powerful head.* But a 
contrary maxim took place at this aera: 
Charles the fifth and Francis the firft, 
the two moti powerful princes of Europe, 
were the foie candidates ; fjr the cledtor of 
Saxony, who is laid to have declined, was 
rather unable to ftand in competition 
with them : and Charles was cholen bv 
the unanimous iuffrages of the electoral col¬ 
lege if l miftake not. Another Charles, 
Charles* the fourth, who was made em¬ 
peror illegally enough on the depofition of 
Lewis of Bavaria, and about one hundred 
and fify years before, feems to me to have 
contributed doubly to cftablifh this max¬ 
im ; by the wife conilitutions that he pro¬ 
cured to pals, that united the empire in a 
moie orderly form and betrer fyltem of go¬ 
vernment ; and by alienating the imperial 
revenues to fuch a degree, that they were 
no longer fufficient to fupport an emperor 
yvho had not great revenues of his own. 
The lame maxim and other circumftances 
have concurred to keep the empire in this 
family ever fince, as it had been often be¬ 
fore; and this famhy having large domi¬ 
nions in the empire, and iarger pretenfions, 
M 4 as 
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as well as dominions, out of it, the oth^e 
ftates ofcEurope, France, Spain, and Eng¬ 
land particularly, have been more concerned 
fince this period in the affairs of Germany, 
than they were before it: and by confequence 
the hiftory of Germany, from the beginning 
of the fixteenth century, is of importance, 
and a neceffary part of that knowledge which 
your lordlhip defires to acquire. 

The Dutch commonwealth was not for¬ 
med till near a century later. Bu.t as foon as 
it was formed, nay even whiift it was form¬ 
ing, thefe provinces, that were loft to obfer- 
vation among the many that compofed the 
dominions of Burgundy and Auftria, be¬ 
came fo confiderable a part of the political 
fyftem of Europe, that their hiftory muft be 
ftudied by every man who would inform 
himfelf of this fyftem. 

Soon after this ftate had taken being, 
others of a more ancient original began to 
mingle in thole difputcs and wars, thofe 
councils, negotiations, and treaties, that are 
to be the principal obje&s of your lord- 
fhip’s application in the ftudy of hiftory. 
That of the northern crowns deferves your 
attention little,- before the lalt century. 

Till 
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Till the election of Frederick the firft to 
the crown of Denmark, and till tfi^t won¬ 
derful revolution which the firft Gustavo* 
brought about in Sweden, it is nothing 
jnore than a confufed rhapfody of events, in 
which the grea'. kingdoms and ftates of Eu¬ 
rope neither had any concern, nor took 
any part. From the time I have men¬ 
tioned the northern crowns have turned 
their councils and their arms often fouth- 
wards, and Sweden particularly, with prodi¬ 
gious effed. 

To what purpofe fhould I trouble your 
lordfhip with the mention of hiftories of 
other nations ? they are either fuch as have 
no relation to the knowledge you would ac¬ 
quire, like that of the Poles, the Musco¬ 
vites, or the Turks; or they are fuch as 
having an occafional or a fecondary relation 
to it, fall of courfe into your fchemej, 
like the hiftory of Italy for inftance, which 
is fometimes a part of that cf France, 
fometimes of that of Spain, and fometimes 
of that of Germany. The thread of hiftory, 
that you are to keep, is that of the nations 
who are, and muft always be concerned 
in the fame fcenes, of adion with your 
pwn. Thefe are the’ principal nations of 
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the weft. Things that have no immediate 
relation to your own country, or to them, 
are either too remote,or too minute, to em¬ 
ploy much of your time: and their hiftory 
and your own is, for all your purpofcs, the 
whole hiftory of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France 
and that of Auftria, being formed, and a 
rivaHhip eftablifhed by confequence be¬ 
tween them-, it began to be the iniereft of 
their neighbours to oppofe the ftrongeft and 
moil enterprifing of the two, and to be 
the ally and friend of the weakeft. From 
hence arofe the notion of a balance of 
power in Europe, on the equal poize of 
which the fafety and tranquillity of all 
muft depend. To deftroy the equality 
of this balance has been the aim of each 
of thefe rivals in his turn : and to hinder it 
from being deftroyed, by preventing too 
much power from falling into one l'cale, 
has been the principle of all the wife 
councils of Europe, relative to France and 
to the houfc of Auftria, through the whole 
period that began at the sera we have fix¬ 
ed, and fubfifts at this hour. To make a 
careful and juft obfervation, therefore, of 
the rife and decline ‘of thefe powers, in the 

two 
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two laft centuries and in the prefent; of 
the projeds which their ambition formed * 
of the means they employed to catty thefe 
projeds on with i'uccefs} of the means em¬ 
ployed by others to defeat them; of the 
ifiue of all thefe endeavours in war and in 
negociation; and particularly, to bring your 
obfervations home to your own country 
and your own ufe, of the conduct that 
England held, to her honour or difhonour, • 
to her advantage or diladvantage, in every 
one of the numerous and important con- 
jundures that happened—ought to be the 
principal fubjed of your lordfhip’s attention 
in reading and refledingon this part of mo¬ 
dern hiftory. 


Now to this purpofe you will find it of 
great ufe, my lord, when you have a general 
plan of the hiftory in your mind, to go 
over the whole again in another method; 
which 1 propofe to be this. Divide the 
entire period into fuch particular periods 
as the general courfe of affairs will mark 
out to you fufficiently, by the rife of new 
conjundures,of different fehemesofeondud, 
and of different theatres of adion. Exa¬ 
mine this period of ‘hiftory as you would 
* examine 
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examine a tragedy or a comedy ; that is, 
take firft the idea or a general notion of the 
whole, and after that examine every aft 
and every fcene apart. Confider them in 
themfelves, and confider them relatively to 
one another. Read thU hiftory as you 
would that of any ancient period j but ftudy 
it afterwards, as it would not be worth 
your while to ftudy the other; nay as you 
could not have it in your power the means 
of ftudying the other, if the ftudy was real¬ 
ly worth your while. The former part of 
this period abounds in great hiftbrians: and 
the latter part is fo modern, that even tra¬ 
dition is'authentic enough to fupply the 
want of good hiftory, if we are curious to 
enquire, and if we hearken to the living 
with the lame impartiality and freedom of 
judgment as we read the dead: and he that 
does one will do the other. The whole 
period abounds in memorials, in CQlle&ions 
of public afts and monuments of private 
letters, and of treaties. All thefe muft 
come into your plan of ftudy, my lord; 
many not to be read through, but all to be 
confufted and compared. They muft not 
lead you, 1 think, to your enquiries, but 
your enquiries muft lead you to them. By 
joining hiftory andr that which we call the 

mate* 
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lhateria hiftorica together in this manner,’ 
and by drawing your information from 
both, your lordlhip will acquire not only 
that knowledge, which many have in fome 
degree, of the great tranfadtions that have 
paired, and the great events that have hap¬ 
pened in Europe during this period, and of 
their immediate and obvious caufes and 
confequences*, but your lordlhip will ac¬ 
quire a much fuperior knowledge, and 
fuch a one as very few men poflefs almoff 
in any degree, a knowledge of the true po¬ 
litical fyftem of Europe during this time. 
You will lee it in it’s primitive principles, in 
the conftitutions of governments, the fixa¬ 
tions of countries, their national and true* 
interefts, the charafters and the religion of 
people, and other permanent circumftances* 
You will trace it through all its flu&uations, 
and obferve how the obje&s vary feldom, 
but the means perpetually, according to 
the different characters of princes and of 
thofe who govern j the different abilities of 
thofe who ferve; the courfe of accidents, 
and a multitude of other irregular and con* 
tingent circumftances. 

The particular perjods into which the 
tjrhole period fhouki be divided, in my 

opinion 
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opinion, are thefe. i. From the fifteenth 
to the ertd of the fixteenth century. 2 . From 
thence to the Pyrenean treaty. 3 . From 
* thence down to the prefent time. 

Your lordfliip will find this divifion as 
apt and as proper, relatively to the particu¬ 
lar hiftories of England, France, Spain, 
and Germany, the principal nations con¬ 
cerned, as it is relatively to the general 
hiftory of Europe. 

The death of queen Elizabeth, and the 
acceffion‘ 6 f king James the firft, made a 
vaft alteration in the government of our na¬ 
tion at home, and in her conduct abroad, 
about the end of the firft of thefe periods. 
The wars that religion occafioned, and am¬ 
bition fomented in France, through the 
reigns of Francis the lecond, Charles the 
ninth, Henry the third, and a part of 
Henry the fourth, ended: and the furies 
of the league were crufhed by this great 
prince, about the fame time. Philip the 
fecond of Spain marks this period likewife 
by his death, and by the exhaufted condition 
in which he left the monarchy he govern¬ 
ed : which took the lead no longer in dif- 
turbing the peace of mankind, but a&ed 

a fe- 
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a fecond part in abetting the bigotry and am¬ 
bition of Ferdinand the fecond and the 
third. The thirty years war that devafted 
Germany did not begin till the eighteenth 
year of the feventeenth century, but the 
feeds of it were fowing fome time before, 
and even at the end of the fixteentft. 
Ferdinand the firft and Maximilian had 
Ihewn much lenity and moderation in the. 
difputes and troubles that arofeon account 
of religion. Under Rodolphus and Mat¬ 
thias, as the fuccefiion of their coufin 
Ferdinand approached, the fires that were 
covered began to lmoke and to fparkle; 
and if the war did not begin with this cen¬ 
tury, the preparation for it, and the ex¬ 
pedition of it did. 


The fecond period ends in one thoufand 
fix hundred and lixty, the year of the refto- 
ration of Charles the fecond to the throne 
of England; when our civil wars, and all 
the diforders which Cromwell’s ufurpa- 
tion had produced, were over: and there¬ 
fore a remarkable point of time, with re- 
fpedl to our country. It is no lefs remark¬ 
able with refpe& to Germany, Spain, and 
France. 


As 
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As to Germany the ambitious projetM 
of the German branch of Auftria had been 
entirely defeated, the peace of the empire 
had been reftored, and almoft a new con- 
ftitudon formed, or an old one revived, by 
the treaties ofWeftphalia; nay the impe¬ 
rial eagle was not only fallen, but her wings 
were clipped. 


As to Spainj the Spanifh branch was 
fallen as low twelve years afterwards, that is, 
in the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty. Philip the fccond left his fucceffors 
a ruined monarchy. He left them fome- 
thing worfe} he left them his example and 
his principles of government, founded in 
ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry; 
and all the pedantry of fiat©. I have, 
read fomewherc or other, that the war of 
the Low Countries alone coft him, by 
his own confetfion,* five hundred and fixty- 
four millions, a prodigious fum in what 
fpccies, foever he reckoned. Philip the 
third and Philip the fourth followed his 
Example and his principles of government, 
at home and abroad. .At home,' there was’ 
touch form, but no good order, no oeco- 
nomy, nor Wifdom of policy in the fiate. 

The 
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Yhe church continued to devour the ftate, 
And that monftef the inquifition rodifpeople 
the country, even more than perpetual war, 
and all the numerous colonies that Spain 
had fent to the Weft Indies: for your lord- 
Ihip will find that Philip the third drove 
more than nine hundred thoufand Morif- 
coes out of his dominions by one edift, 
with fuch circumftances of inhumanity in 
the execution of it, as Spaniards alone 
could exercife, and that tribunal who had 
provoked this unhappy race to revolt, could 
alone approve. Abroad, the conduct of 
thefe princes was dire&ed by the fame wild 
fpirit of ambition: ra(b in undertaking, 
though flow to execute,and obftinate in pur- 
fuing, though unable to fucceed,they opened 
a new fluice to let out the little life and vi¬ 
gour that remained in their monarchy. Phi¬ 
lip the lecond is faid to have been piqued 
againft his uncle Ferdinand, for refufing 
to yield the empire to him on the abdica¬ 
tion of Charles the fifth. Certain it is, 
that as much as he loved to difturb the 
peace of mankind, and to meddle in every 
quarrel that had the appearance of fup- 
porting the Roman and oppreffing every 
other churchy he mcddiedjittle in the affairs 
of Germany. But, Ferdinand and Maxi- 

N M ILIAN 
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milian dead, and the offspring of Max*-’ 
miua* extinfl:, the kings of Spain efpoufed 
the interefts of the other branch of theif 
family, entertained remote views of ambi¬ 
tion in favour of their own branch, even 
on that fide, and made, ail the enterprizes 
of Ferdinand of Gratz, both before and 
after his elevation to the empire, the com¬ 
mon eaufe of the houfe of Auftria. What 
compleated their ruin was this, they knew 
not how to lofe, nor when to yield. They 
acknowledged the independency of the 
Dutch commonwealth,and became the allies 
of their ancient fubjedfs, at the treaty 
of Munfter: but they would not forego their 
ofurped claim on Portugal,and they pcrfifted 
to carry on fingly the War againft France. 
Thus they were reduced to fuch a iownefs 
of power as can hardly be paralleled in any 
other cafe: and Philiv the fourth Was 
obliged at laft to conclude a peace, on terms 
repugnant to his inclination, to that of his* 
people, to the intereft of Spain, and to that 
of all Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty. 

As to France * this sera of die entire 
fall of the Spanifh power is likewife that 
from which we ijiay reckon that France 
grew, as formidable, as we have lien her, to J 
... . hex' 
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her neighbours, in power and prerenfions. 
Henry the fourth meditated great defigns, 
and prepared to aft a great part in Europe 
in the very beginning of this period, when 
RAVAitLAC {tabbed him. His dpfigns died 
with him, and, are .rather giieifrd at than 
known i forfurejy thofe ,which his hiitorian 
Perefixe,, and the compilers of Surly’s 
memorials afcrifiie h imj of a, f ,chriftian 

commonwealth divided, into fifteen ftates, 
and of a fenate to ,d,eciae all differences, 
and to maintain this, ne# conftitution of 
Europe, are too chimerical to have been 
really his: but his general defignaif abafing 
the houfe of Auftria, and eftablifhihig the 
fuperior power in that of Bourbon, was 
taken up about twenty years after his death, 
by Richelieu, and was purfuefi by him and 
by Ma2arin with fo much ability and 
fuccefs, that it was effefted entirely by the 
treaties 6f Weftphalia* and by the Pyrenean 
treaty : that is, atethc end of the fccond of 
thofe periods I have , prefumed to propofe 
to your lordlhip. 

When the third, * in which we now are, 
ivill end, and what circumftances will mark 
the end of it,,1 knowmot: but this I know, 
that the great events and revolutions, which 
N at havf 
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have happened in the courfe of it, intere# 
«s ftill 'more nearly than thofe of the 
twd preceden t periods. 1 intended to have 
drawn up an elenchos or fumihary of* the 
three* but 1 doubted, on further reflexion, 
whether my memory would enable me to 
do it with exa&nefs enough .* and 1 faw 
that, if 1 Was able to do it, the cfedu&ion 
Would be inrtmeafurably long. Something 
of this kind however it may be reafonable 
to attempt, in fpeaking of the laft period : 
Which may hereafter occafron a' further trou¬ 
ble to your ford lb ip. 

But fo give you fome breathing time, I 
will poftpone it at prefent, and am in the 
mean while* 


My Loab* 

, * * -i, ■*. 

\ * 3- 

Ifoia &&ci_ 

»•* '"/.•If 1 ' 
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A {ketch of the ftate and hiftory of Europe, 
from the Pyrenean treaty in one thoufand 
fix hundred and fifty-nine, to the year 
one thousand fix hundred and eighty- 
eight. 


T H E firfi obfervation I {hall make' 
on this third period of modern hif- 
jtory is, that as the ambition of Charles the 
fifth, who united the whole formidable power 
of Aufiria in himfelf, and the reliefs temper, 
the cruelty, and bigotry of Philip the fe- 
cond, were principally obje&s of the atten¬ 
tion and fplipitude of the councils of Eu¬ 
rope, in the flrfjt of theft periods* and as 
the ambition of Eskpinand the fecund, 
and the third, who aimed at nothing lefs 

' ‘ ’ ‘ ' that, 
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than extirpating the proteftant intereff, 
and under that pretence fubduing thd 
liberties of Germany, were objects of the 
fame, kind in the fecond ; fo an oppofi- 
tion to rhe growing power of France, of 
to fpeak more properly, to the exorbitant 
ambition of the houfe of Bourbon, has 
been the principal affair of Europe, ddring 
the greateft part of the prefent period. The 
dellgh of afpiring to yniverfal monarchy, 
was imputed to Charles the fifth, as foon 
a? he began to give proofs of ,his ambi¬ 
tion and capacity. ' T he fame defign was 
imputed to Lewis the fourteenth, as foon 
as he began to' fe'el his own ftrength, and 
the weaknefs of his,neighbours. Neither 
of thefe princes was induced, 1 believe, bjr 
the flattery of his court/fts, Or the appre¬ 
hensions of hfs adverfaries, to entertain fo 
chimerical a ! defign a's this" would have been£ 
eveh in' that Take fenfc wherein the word 
univPffal'ft fp oiftefi underftood : and I 
miftake'very much if either of them was 
of a PharaiSer, or in cifcuniftan'Cesf, to 
undertake it.‘ Both Of than had ftrong 
dtfires to raife their families higher, and 
to extend their dominions farther; but 
neither of them had th^tDoli and ^yei- 
turous ambition which mak« a cifl^uefor 

■ •' ""''and 
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and an hero. Thefe apprehenfions however, 
were given wifely, and taken ufefully. 
They cannot be given nor taken too foon 
when filch powers as thefe arifej becaufc 
when fuch powers as thefe are befieged as 
it were early, by the common policy and 
watchfulnefs of their neighbours, each of 
them may in his turn of ftrength fally 
forth, and gain a Uttle ground-, but none? 
of them will be able to pulh their con- 
queftsfar, and mqpb tef$ to cotifummate 
the entire proje&s of their ambition, 
Befidesthft occafional oppofition that was 
given to Charles the fifth, by our Heh- 
jly the eighth, according to the differ¬ 
ent moods of humour he was in; by the 
popes, acceding to the feveraf turns of 
thejr private intereft, and by the princes 
of Germany according to the pccafions or 
pretences that religion or civil liberty 
furnjfheh, be Ijad from hjs firft fctting 
cyut arival and an enemy in Frances the 
firft, who did nqt plantain his caufe tc in 
¥ ifeja pauwris,’f I may life -fjich ap 
je^prSjfipn : as we. h|ve jfeen the hpufe of 
Auftria,. foe, in our,days, for dominion, at 
fhegate of every palaqe in Europe. Fran- 
pis theficftwas. the^principal in his own 
Quarrels! paid his ‘own armies, fought 
N 4 his 
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his own battles; and though his valour alone 
J , n ? c . hlnd " Charles rhe fifth from 
luoduing ail Europe, as Bayle, a better 
pnilologer than politician, fome where af- 
lerts, but a multitude of other circum- 
ftances eafily to be traced in hiftory; yet 
he contributed by his victories, and even 
by his defeats, to wafte the fttength and 
check the couffe of that growing dower.. 
Lawts the foumenthjiad ho rival; of this 
k,nd the houfe of Aoftria, ndr indeed 
any enemy of this importance to combat, 
till the prince of Orange became king of 
Great Br^ain i and he had great ad van- 
tages in many other refpe&s, which it is 
neceffaryii to confider, in order to make 
a true judgment on the affairs of Europe 
from the year one rhoufaad fix hundred 
and fixty. You will dilcovef theifirftof 
advantages, and fuch as wer* pro- 
dudive of air the reft, id the conduct of 
RiCHELiae and of Mayajun. Richx- 
urb formed the great dehgn, and laid 
the foundations: Maza*!# purfu$d the 
delight aedraiiid t^ifuperfbodore. If I 
do hot deceive.*n»yfyft ticrerndy, there 
are few paffages hi biftory that defcrve 
yoke iordOnp?s attention more f than the 
^oadod that thd firft anti greateft of thefe 
' ipipifters 
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minifters held, in laying the foundations I 
fpeak of. You will obferve how l^e helped 
to embroil affairs on every fide, and to keep 
the houieof Aoftria at bay as it were; how- 
be entered into the quarrels of Italy againft 
Spain, into that concerning the Valteiine, 
and that concerning the fuccefiion of Man-, 
tua: without engaging fo deep as to divert 
him frorp another great objcd of his policy* 
fubduing Rochelle and difarming the Hli- 

S hs. You will obferve how he turied 
:lf, after this was done, to ftop the 
progrefs of Ferdinand in Germany. Whilft 
Spain fomented difcontents in ,the court, 
and diforders in the kingdom of France by 
all pofiible means, even by taking engage¬ 
ments with the duke of Rohan, and for fup- 
porting the proteftants; Richelieu abet¬ 
ted the fame intereft in Germany againft 
Ferdinand; and in the Low Countries 
againft Spain. The emperor was becooft 
almoft the mafter in Germany. Christi ah 
the fourth, king of Denmark, had been at 
the head of a league, wherein the United 
provinces, Sweden, and Lower Saxony en¬ 
tered to oppofe his progrds: but Chris¬ 
tian had becO/defeated by Tilly and Val- 

4Teih, aad> oblige^ to conclude a treaty 

• ; 
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t l^ ubcc ? ? herc F «Diir4Nb gave him 
the law.. It was then that Gustavos 
4dolphus, with whom Richblieu made 
analliance, entered into this war, and 
fcon turned the fortune of it. The 
French minifter had not yet engaged hif 

10 f he but when the 
putch grew impatient, and threatened to 

] h< ?U rucc L with Spain, unlefa 
OT ce i when the king? of Swe t 

«<was kiliedi and the battle of Nordl 
(ingen loft;, when Saxony had turned 
T *i to ‘hef^e of the "emperor 
Btandenbprgh, and fo many others had 
^h*a example, that Helfc almoft 
alone pcrfrfted in the S W edifli alliance, 
then Ricks lieu engaged his mader! 
and profited of every circumftance which 
the conjuncture afforded, to engage him 
wto ndvamage. For » 6f ft» Had * 
double advantage by engaging fo late* 
that of coming freih into the quarrel 
againft a wearied and almoft exhaufted 
^Bcxny: and that of yielding !to the im, 
patience of his friends, who, prefled bw 
their neceffities and by the want they had 

of ^ na “> g™' this ““****■'*» oppor¬ 
tunity of laying thofe plaims^and eftabliflh- 

Wg thofe pretenfions, in all his treaties with 

Hoi- 
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tJoHand, Sweden* and the princes and 
ftates of the empire, on which he had pro¬ 
jected the future aggrandifement of France, 
'fhe manner in which he engaged, and the 
air that he gave to his engagement, were ad¬ 
vantages of the fecond fort, advantages of re¬ 
putation and credit $ yet were thefe of no 
fmali raothent in thecourfe of the war, and 
operated ftrongly in favour of France, -as 
he defigned they (hould, even after hi* 
death, and at and after the treaties of 
‘Welfyhaiia. He varnilhed ambition with 
the moft plaufible and popular preten¬ 
ces. The elector of Treves had- puf 
himfelf under the protection of ‘France: 
and, if I remember right, he made this 
ftep when the emperor could not protect 
him againft the Swedes, whom* he had 
reafon to apprehend. No matter, the 
governor of Luxemburgh was ordered to 
furprife Treves, and to leize the elector. 
He executed his orders with fuccefs, and 
carried this prince prifoner into, Braoant. 
fticHliitEU feized the lucky circumftance* 
be rectiimed the eleCtor; and on thp 
refufal of the cardinal infant, : the war 
was declared. France, you fee, appeared 
the common friend of,libcrty, the defender 

! » ’ ' 1 * * ’ * * ‘ * Of 
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of it in the Low Countries againft the 
king of Spain, and in Germany againft 
the emperor, as Well as the proteftor of 
the princes of the empire, many of whofe 
eftates had been illegally invaded, and 
whofe perfons were no longer fafc from 
violence even in their own palaces. All 
thefe appearances were kept op in the ne. 
gociations at Munfter, where Masarin 
reaped what Richelieu had fowed. The 
demands that France made for herfelf 
were very great 5 but the conjuncture was 
favourable, and fhe improved it to the ut- 
tnoft. No figure could be more flattering 
than heir's, at the head of thefe negotia¬ 
tions } nor more tportifying than the empe¬ 
ror’s, through the whole cdurfe of the 
treaty. ‘The princes and ftates of the em¬ 
pire had been treated as vaflals by the em¬ 
peror: France determined then tb treat with 
him on this occafion as fovereigns, and fup- 
ported them in this determination. Whilft 
- Sweden fremed concerned for the prq- 
teftant intereft alone, and fhewed no other 
regard, as foe had no other alliance } 
France affeaed to be impartial alike to 
• the proteftant and to the papift, and to 
liiwe ;m at heartljut the commdn 


1 
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Jmereft of the Germanic body. Her de;- 
manda were excefiive, but they wore to he 
fetisfied principally out of the emperor’s 
patrimonial dominions. It had been the 
afrt of her minifters to eftablifli this ge¬ 
neral maxim on many particular experien¬ 
ces, that the grandeur of France was a 
real,,and would be a conftant fecurity 
to the rights and liberties of , the empire 
againfi the emperor; and it is no wonder 
therefore, this makim prevailing, injuries, 
refentments, and jeaioufies being frefh on 
one fide, and iervices, obligations, and con¬ 
fidence on the other, that the.Germans,were 
not unwilling France fhould extend her em¬ 
pire on this fide of the Rhine, whilft Sweden 
did the lame on this fide of the Baltic.* 
Thefe treaties, and theimmenfe credit and 
influence that France had acquired by them 
in the empire, put it out of the power of 
one branch of the houfe of Aufiria to 
return the obligations of afiiftancc to the 
other, in the war that continued between 
France and Spain, till the Pyrenean trea¬ 
ty, By this treaty the fuperioruy of 
the houfe of Bourbon over the houfe of 
Aufiria was not only compleated and 
confirmed, but the great defign of uniting 
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the Spanifh and the French monarchies un¬ 
der thwformer was laid. 


Tfti third period therefore begins by 
-a great change of the balance of. power 
in Europe, and by the profpeft of one much 
'greater and more fatal. Before I defcend 
into the particulars I intend to mention, 
Of the courfe of affairs, and of the political 
«ondu& of the great powers of Europe in 
this third period; give me leave to cafli 
my eyes once more back on the fecond. 
The reficftion I am going to make fcems 
to me important,' and leads to all that is 
to follow. 


Tas Dutch made their peace (Separately 
it ' Munfter wkh Spain; who acknow¬ 
ledged them the fovereigntyand indepen¬ 
dency of their commonwealth. The French, 
who had been, after our EttzAB?yH, 
their principal fupport, reproached them 
dfevetely fdr this breach of faith. They 
escdrfcd. themftfves in the beft maftner. and 
hy the beft reafbnsi they could. AU this 
jfour lordfhip will fend in the mopuroetBf ff 
that time. But I think it not improbable that 
they had a motive you will not find there; 
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tmd which it was not proper to give, as a 
icafon or cxcufe to the French. Might 
not the wife men among# them confider 
even then, befides the immediate advan¬ 
tages that accrued by this treaty to their 
'Ojfnmonwealth, that the imperial power 
was fallen ; that the power of Spain was 
vaftly reduced j that the houfe of Auftria 
was nothing more than the ihadow of a 
great name, and that the houfe of Bour¬ 
bon was advancing,' by large fi rides, to a 
degree of .power as exorbitant, and as for¬ 
midable as that of the other family had 
been in the hands of Charles .the fifth,' 
Of Philip the fecond, and lately of the 
two Ferdinands? might they not fore- 
fee, even then, what happened in the courfe 
of very few years, when they were oblige 
id, for their own fecurity, to affift their, 
old enemies the Spaniards again# their 
old friends the French ? I think they 
might. Our Charles the fir# was no’ 
great politician, and yet he Teemed to difi- 
ccrn that the balance of power. was turn¬ 
ing in favour of. France, feme years, be* 
fore the treaties of Wcftphalia. He re¬ 
futed to be neyter, and threatened to tajee 
part with, Spain, if* tjic French purfued 
the defign of befieging Dunkirk and 
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Graveline, according to a concert taken 
betweennhem and the Dutch, and in 
purfuance of a treaty for dividing the 
Spanifh Low Countries, which Riche¬ 
lieu had negociated. Cromwell either 
did not difeern this turn of the balance 
of power, long afterwards when it was 
much more vifible s or, difcerning it, he 
was induced by reafons of private intereft 
to ad againft the general intereft of F urope. 
CROMWELLjoined with France againft Spain-, 
and though he got Jamaica and.Dunkirk, 
he drove the Spaniards into a neceffity of 
making a-peacc with France, that has dif- 
turbed the peace of the world almoft four¬ 
score years, and the confequences of which 
have well-nigh beggared in our times the na¬ 
tion heenflaved in his. There is a tradition* 
1 have heard it from perfons who lived in 
ihofe days,and 1 believe it came from T hur- 
loe, that Cromwell was in treaty with 
Spain, and ready to turn his arms againft 
.France when he died. If this fad was 
certain, as little as I honour his memory, 
I fhould have Ibme regret that he died 
fo foon. But whatever his intentions 
were, we mutt charge the Pyrenean trea- 
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ty, and the fatal confequences of it, in 
a great meafure to his account. The Spa¬ 
niards abhorred the thought of marrying 
their Infanta to Lewis the fourteenth. It 
was on this point that they broke the ne- 
gociation LiOnne had begun: and your 
lordQvip will perceive, that if they refumed 
it afterwards, and offered the marriage 
they had before rejected, Cromwell’* 
league with France was a.principal in¬ 
ducement to this alteration of their 
refolutions*. 


The precife point at Which the 
fcales of power turn like that of the 
folftice in either tropic, is impercep* 
tible fp common observation : and, in 
one cafe as in the other, fome pro- r 
gfefs muft be made in the new di¬ 
rection, before the change is perceiv¬ 
ed, They who are in the finking 
fcale, for in the political balance "of 
power, unlike to all others, the fcale, 
that is , empty finks,, and that Which is 
full tiles i they who ate in thp finking 
fcale do not eafily pome tiff from the 
habitual prejudices of fuperior wealth. 
Or power, or ikill, or courage, nor from - 
O ' the 
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the confidence that thefe prejudices in- 
fpire, They who are in the rifing fcale 
do not immediately feel their ftrength, not 
aifume that confidence in it which fuccefs- 
fdl experience gives them afterwards. 
They who are the moft concerned to watch 
the variations of this balance, mif-judge 
often in the fame manner, and from the 
fame prejudices. They continue to dread 
a power no longer able to. hurt them, 
or they continue’to have no apprehen- 
fions of a power that grows'daily more 
formidable. Spain verified the firft ob- 
fervation at the end of the fecond pe¬ 
riod, when, proud and poor, and enter- 
prizing and feeble, fhe ftill thought herfelf 
a match for France. France verified the 
fecond obfervation at the beginning of the 
third period, when the triple alliance flop¬ 
ped the progrefc of her arms, which al¬ 
liances much more confiderable were not 
able to effaft afterwards; The other prin¬ 
cipal powers of Europe, in their turns, have 
verified the third obfervation in both it’s 
parts, through the whole courfe of this 
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When Lewis , the fourteenth toofc 
the a'dminiftratiort of affairs into his owrt 
hands, about the .year, one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty, he was in the prime of 
his age, and Had, what princes fcldom 
have, the advantages of youth and thofc 
t>f experience together. Their educatiod 
is generally bad; for which reafon royal 
birth, that gives a right to the throne a- 
mong other people, gave an abfolute ex- 
clufion from it among the Marmalukes. 
His was, in all refpedts, except one, as 
bad as that of other princes. He jetted 
fometimes on His own ignorance; and therd 
were other defefts in his character, 
owing to his education, which he did 
not fee. But , Mazarin had initiated 
him betimes into the myfteries of his 
policy. He had feen a great part of 
thofe foundations laid, on which he was 
to raifc the fabric bf his future gran¬ 
deur: and as Mazarin finiihed the 
work that Richmjeu began, he had 
the Jettons of one, and the examples of 
both, to inftru& him. He had ac¬ 
quired habits of, feerecy and method, 
in bufinefsj of rdecve, difcrction, de¬ 
cency, and dignity, in behaviour. If 
he Was not the greateft king, he wai 
O 2 the' 
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riie beft„a&or of majefty at leaft, that 
ever filled a throne. He by no means 
wanted that courage which is common¬ 
ly called bravery, though the want of it 
was imputed to him in the midft of 
his greateft triumphs : nor that other 
courage, lefs oftentacious and more rare¬ 
ly found, calm, fteady, perfevering refo- 
lution: which fecms to arifc lefs from 
the temper of the body, and is there¬ 
fore called courage of the mind. He 
had them both moft certainly, and I 
could produce unquestionable anecdotes 
in proof. He was, in one word, much 
fuperior to any prince with whom he 
had to do, when he began to govern. 
He was furrounded with great cap¬ 
tains bred in former wars, and with 
great minifters bred in the fame fchool 
as himfelf. They who bad worked 
under Mazarin, worked. on the fame 
plan under him*, and as they had the 
advantage of genius, and experience 
over moft of the minifters or piker 
countries, fo they had another advantage , 
oyer thofe who * were, equal or fiipc- 
rior to them: the advantage, of ferviqg 
a mafter whofc abfolute power was eftab- 
Itfhedj - and the advantage of a fuu- 

ation 
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ation wherein they might exert their 
whole capacity without contradictionj over 
that, for inftance/ whrrein your lord- 
thip’s great grand father was placed, at 
the fame time, in England, and JoffM 
de Wit in Holland. Among thefe 
minifttrs, Colbest muft be mention¬ 
ed particularly upon this occafion j be- 
caufe it was he who improved the 
wealth, and confequently the power of 
France extremely, by the order he put 
into the finances, and by the encou¬ 
ragement he gave to trade and manu¬ 
factures. The , foil, the climate, the 
fituation of France, the ingenuity, . the 
induftry, the vivacity of her inhabi¬ 
tants are fuch ; lhe has fo little want 
of the product of other countries, and 
other countries have fo many real or 
imaginary wants to be fupplied by her j 
that when (he is not at. war with all 
her neighbours, when her domeftic quiet 
is preferved, and any* tolerable admini- 
ftration of. government prevails, (he 
muft grow rich at the expence of thofe 
who trade, and even of thofe who do 
not open a trade, with her. Her baw- 
bkss, her modes, the follies.,and extra-, 
vacancies of her luxury, coft England, 
O 3 about 
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about the time we are fpeaking of. 
iittlfr lefs than eight hundred thoufand 
pounds fterfing a year, and other nations 
‘“^bpottions. Colbert made the 
moft (jf- all thefe advantageous circum- 
lfances, and whilft he filled the'national 
fpunge, he taught his fuccefibrshow to 
fqueeze it; a fecret that he repented bay. 
ing difeovered, they fay, <when he faw 
tne irmnenfe fums that were necefiary to 
lupply the growing magnificence of his 
matter . 5 

c 

Thjs was the character of Lewis the 
fourteenth, and this was the ftate of his 
kingdom at the beginning of the prefenc 
period. If his power • was great, his 
pretenfions were Hill greater. He had re¬ 
nounced, and the Infanta with his confent 
had renounced, all right to the fucceffion 
of Spain, in the ftrongeflr terms that the 
precaution of the councils of Madrid could 
contrive. No matter j he ( confcnted to 
thefe renunciations, but your lordfliip' 
will , find by the letters of Mazarin, 
and by other memorials, that he aefed 
orf the contrary principle, from the 
frft, .which he avowed fbon after- 
Such *■ powet, and fucb pre,; 
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ten (ions fhould have given, one would 
think, an immediate alarm to the reft 
of Europe. Philip the fougth was 
broken and decayed, like the monarchy 
he governed. One of his Tons died, 
as 1 remember, during the negotia¬ 
tions that preceded the year one thou-. 
fand fix hundred and fixty: and the 
furvivor, who was Charles the fecond, 
rather languifljed, than lived, from the 
cradle to the grave. So dangerous a 
contingency therefore, as the union of 
the two . monarchies of France and 
Spain, being in View forty years toge¬ 
ther i one would imagine that the prin¬ 
cipal powers of Europe had the means 
of preventing it conftantly in view du¬ 
ring the fame time. But it was other- 
wife. France a&ed very fyftematically 
from the year one thoufand fix hun¬ 
dred and fixty, to the death of king 
Charles the fecond of Spain. She 
never loft fight of her great object, 
the fuccefiiou to the whole Spamlh 
monarchy s and fhe accepted the will 
of the ki.ng of Spain in favour of the 
duke of Anjou. As (he never loft 
fight of her great objed during this 
time, fo .file loft na opportunity of in- 
Q 4 creafing 
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Creating her power, while the waited 
for that of Succeeding in her preten- 
fiQns.^ .The two branches of Auftria 
were in no condition of making a con- 
(idcrable oppofition jo her deftgns and 
- attempts, Holland, who of all other 
powers was the molt concerned to op- 
pofe them, was at that time under 
two influences that hindered her from 
purfuing her true intereft. Her true 
intereft was to have iifed her utmoft 
endeavours to unite clofely and inti¬ 
mately with England on the reftoration 
of king Charles. She did the very 
contrary. John de Wit, at the head 
of the , Louveftein faftion, governed. 
The intereft of his party was to keep 
the houfe of Orange down j he courted 
therefore the fricndfhip of Trance, 
and neglefled that of England. The 
alliance between our nation and the 
Putch was renewed, I think, in one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty two j 
but the latter had made a defenfive 
league with France a little, before, on 
the fuppofltion principally of a war with 
England. The war became inevitable 
yery foon, Cromwell had chaftifed 
% Mwr mfurp^tions in trade, 
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and the outrages and cruelties they 
had committed; but he had not cured 
them. The fame fpirit continued in 
the Durch, the fame refentments in 
the Eng'ifh: and the pique of mer¬ 
chants became the pique of nations. 
France ent-red into the war on the fide 
of Holland i but the little afliftance (he 
gave the Dutch (hewed plainly enough 
that her intention was 10 make thefe 
two powers wade their ftrength againft 
one another, whilft (he extended her 
conquefts . in the Spaniih Low Coun¬ 
tries. Her invafion of thefe provinces 
obliged De Wit to change his con. 
dud. Hitherto he had been attached 
to France in the clofeft manner, had 
led his republic to ferve all the pur- 
pofes of France, and had renewed 
with the mar(ha] D’Estradks a 
project of dividing the Spanifh Ne¬ 
therlands between France and Holland, 
that had been taken up formerly, 
when R>chelieu made ufe of it to 
flatter their ambition, * and to engage 
them to prolong the war againft Spain. 
A project not unlike to that which 
was held out to them by the famous 
preliminaries, and thq extravagant bar- 

rier- 
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ricr-treaty, in one thoufand feven hun¬ 
dred and nine 5 and which engaged them 
to continue a war on the principle of 
ambmOn, into which they had entered 
with more reafonable and more moderate 
views. 


As the private intereft of the two 
De Wits hindered that common-wealth 
from being on her guard, as early as (he 
ought to have been, againft France; fo the 
miftaken policy of the court of.England, 
and the ftiort views, and the profufe tem¬ 
per of the prince who governed, gave great 
advantages to Lewis the fourteenth in the 
purfuit of his defigns. He bought Dun¬ 
kirk : and your lord/hip knows how great 
a clamour was raifed. on that occalion 
againft your noble anceftor; as if he 
alone had been anfwerable for the mea- 
fure, and his intereft had been concern¬ 
ed in it. I have heard our late friend 
Mr; George Clark, quote a witnefs, 
who was quite iipexceptionable, but I 
cannot recall his name at prefent, who, 
many years after all thefe tranla&ions, 
and the death of my lord Claren¬ 
don, affirmed, tha/: *the earl of Sand¬ 
wich 
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wich had owned to him, that he him • 
felf gave his opinion, among many others, 
officers, and minifters, for felling ’Dun¬ 
kirk. Their reafons could not be good, l 
prefume to fay; but feveral, that might 
be plaufible at that time, are eafily guef- 
fed. A prince like king Charles, who 
would have made as many bad bargains 
as any young fpendthritt, for money, 
finding himfelf thus backed, we may 
aflure ourfelves, was peremptorily deter¬ 
mined to fell; and whatever your great 
grandfather’s'opinion was, this 1 am able 
to pronounce upon my own experience, 
that his treaty for the fale is no proof he 
was of opinion to fell. When the refolu- 
tion of felling was once taken, to 
whom could the fale be made? To the 
Dutch ? No. This meafure would have 
been at leaft as impolitic, and, ip 
that moment, perhaps more odious 
than the other. To the Spaniards? 
They were unable to buy; and, as 
low as their power was funk, the prin*> 
ciple of oppofing it ftill prevailed! I 
have fometimes thought that the Spani¬ 
ards, who were forced to make peace 
with Portugal, and. to renounce all 

claim 
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claim to that crown, four or five years 
afterwards, might have been induced to 
take tRis reiolution then, if the regain¬ 
ing Dunkirk without any expence bad 
been a condition propofed to them; and 
that the Portugucfr, who, notwithftand- 
ing their aUian§e with England and the 
indircfk fuccours that France afforded 
tb«m» were little able, after the treaty 
efpecially, to fupport a war again# Spain, 
might have been induced to pay the 
price of Dunkirk, for fo great an ad* 
vantage as. immediate peace with Spain, 
and the extin&ion of all foreign pre¬ 
tences on their crown.. But this fpecula- 
tjea concerning events fo long ago paf- 
fed is not much to the purpofe here. I 
proceed therefore to obi’erve, that not- 
W«h (landing the faie of Dunkirk, and 
the fecret leanings of our court to that of 
France, yet England was firft to take 
the alarm,t when Lewis the fourteenth 
invaded the Spanifh Netherlands in. one 
tboufand fix hundred and fixty-feven: 
aad the triple alliance was the work of 
an Englifli minifter. It was time to 
lake this alarm 4 for from tjie< moment 
that the king of France claimed a right 
tothc county of Burgundy, the dutchy 

' •*' ' _ C 
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of Brabant, And other portions^ of the 
Low Countries as devolved on his queen 
by the death of her father Philip the 
fourth, he pulled off the mafk entirely. 
Volumes were written to eftablilh, and 
to refute the fuppofed, right. Your lord- 
ihip no doubt will, look into a contro- 
verfy that has employed fo many pens 
and fo many fwords; and I believe you 
will think it was fufficiently bold in the. 
French to argue from cuftoms, that 
regulated the courfe of private fuccef- 
fions in certain provinces to a right of 
fucceeding to the fovereignty of thofe 
provinces; and to aflert the divifi- 
bility of the Spanilh monarchy, with the 
fame breath with which they afferwd the 
indivifibility of their own * although the 
proofs in one cafe were juft as good as 
the proofs in the other, and the funda¬ 
mental law of indivifibility was at kaft 
as good a law in Spain, as either this 
or the Salique law was in France. Bat 
however proper it might be for the 
French and Aufirian pens to enter into 
long difeuffions, and to appeal, on this 
great occafion, to the reft of Europe } 
the reft of Europe ha3 a ihort objec¬ 
tion to make to the plea of France, 

which 
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which#no fophifms, no quirks of law, 
could evade. Spain accepted the re¬ 
nunciations as a real fecurity: France 
gave them as fuch to Spain, and in ef¬ 
fect to the reft of Europe. If they 
had not been thus given, and thus ta¬ 
ken, the Spaniards would not have mar¬ 
ried their Infanta to the king of France, 
whatever diftrefs they might have en¬ 
dured by the prolongation pf the war. 
Thefe renunciations were renunciations 
of all rights whatfoever to the whole 
Spanilh monarchy, and to every part of 
it. The provinces claimed by France 
at this time were parts of it. To claim 
them, was therefore to claim the whole; 
for if the renunciations were no bar to 
the rights accruing to Mary Theresa 
on the death of her father Philip the 
fourth, neither could they be any to the 
rights that would accrue* to* her, and her 
children, on the death of her brother 
Charles the fecond: an unhealthful 
'youth, and who at this inftant was in 
immediate danger of dying; for to all 
the complicated diftempers he brought 
into the world ^yith him, the fmall-pox 
was added. Your lordlhip feel how the 
fatal contingency of uniting the two 

mon- 
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monarchies of France and Sp^in flared 
mankind in the face* and yet nothing, 
that I can remember, was done to pre¬ 
vent it: not fo much as a guarantee given, 
or a declaratioi^made to aflert the validity 
of thefe renunoations, and for fecuring 
the effeCf of them. The triple alliance in¬ 
deed, flopped the progrefs of the Fiench 
arms, and produced the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelie. But England, Sweden, and 
Holland, the contracting powers in this 
alliance, feemed to lock, and probably did 
look no farther. France kept a great 
and important part of what fhe had fur- 
prized or ravilhed, or purchafed ; for we 
cannot fay with any propriety that Ihe con¬ 
quered : and the Spaniards were obliged 
to let all they faved to the account of gain. 
The German branch of Auftria had been 
reduced very low in power and in credit 
under Ferdinand the third, by the trea¬ 
ties of Wcftphalia, as 1 have f«ud already. 
Lewis the fourteenth maintained, during 
many years, the influence thefe treaties had 
given.him among the princes and, flates 
of the empire. The famous capitulation 
made at Franckfort on the eiedion of 
Leopold, who Succeeded Ferdinand a- 
bout the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
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fifty feven, was encouraged by the intri¬ 
gues of France: and the power of France 
was looked upon as the foie power that 
could ratify and fecure effectually the ob- 
fervation of the condiMtos then made* 
The league of the Khin^ras not renewed 
I believe after the year one tholifand fix 
hundred and fixty-fix; but though this 
league was hot renewed, yet rome of thefe 
prince; and ftates continued in their old en¬ 
gagement with France : whilft others took 
new engagements on particular occafions, 
according as private and fometimes very 
paltry interetts, andtheemifiariesof France 
in ail their little courts, difpofed them. In 
fhort the princes of Germany lhewed no 
alarm at the growing ambition and power Of 
Lewis the fourteenth, but contributed to en¬ 
courage one, and to confirm the other. In 
fuch a ftate of thing* the German branch was 
little able to afflft the Spanifh branch againft 
France, either in the war that ended by thb 
Pyrenean treaty, dr in that We alii fpeaking 
of here, the more war that began In opd 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty-feven, and 
was ended by the treaty of Aix la Cha* 
peile, in one thoufand fix hundttd and 
fiit^ig hi. Bat it wit not chit alone 
that duabied the emperor frdm afting 
4 .:^-;.' with 
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With vigour in the caufe of his family then* 
hor that'ftasrendered pft'fchtofc of 
a defad weight upon ail hdr aliJel ever finceil 
Bigotry, a Ad it* infeparable companion* 
cruelty, a$ well as the tyranny and avarice 
of thhcbtut tbofe : 

days, and has ttiamtarfjcd in nw*£ ajmpft a 
perpetual aliierfli®n of the imperial arms 
from aH effectual pppc^^'^^iWhc^.,. ,1 
mean to fpttdebf ihe Guides id Hungary; 
Whateyet they becamfe in their progrefs, 
fchef werrciufetJ originally bfy -%e ’u/a#paT 
tidns and perfecuflons of the emperor* and 
When the Hungarians Were called ithelt 
Efft, they Were called fo for no dtficr reafon 
thin this,- that they would nbi be ftavts. 
Thfedomihiop of the emperor being iefiy 
fiipportablc rhw» : that of the Turk?, this 
Unhappy peopfe-opeiwd *: door to«be Wtte£ 
to infeft the empire. indead of making 
their cipteniry What it b'sd(? : beeo befor e * 



fecret ally pffth* 
Xurlts* is Wejl a« tj»e Hungarian*, and has 
Found hfet WsbsWin it* by keeping theero- 
ptirtrin perpetual alarms ©nthat ude, while 
«** S#*. the empire and;the Low 

Countjdes’oatheother.* j’huswe faw f thir¬ 
ty-two yeifrige, thr jtms of'ifraace .and : 
Bavaria in poflefilda of Paffau, and the mal¬ 


content* 
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contents of Hungary in the fuburbs of Vi* 
enna. In a Word, when Lewis the four¬ 
teenth made the flrft effajr of his power, by 
the war of one thousand' fijj hundred and 
fixty-feVeft. and founded, as it Were, the 
councils of juirope concerning his preten- 
fioris oil the; Spaoilh fucceflion, be found 
his power to be great beyond what his 
neighbours oj* even he perhaps thought it i 
great by the' health, add: greater by the 
united fjiirit of his people i greater ftill by 
tbe, ill pQ%y, and divided ihtcrefts Uiat 
governed ihofe who had d fuperiar com¬ 
mon inteneft to oppofe hijfm He found 
that thd numbers 6f the triple alliance did 
hot lee, or feting didriOt think proper to 
Own that they faw, t|»e iftjuftiCe, and the 
tonfcquencC of his preteoGons. They con¬ 
tented themfdves to giVe.to Spain an a# 
of guaranty for fccurjng the execution of 
the treaty of Ajjc la Cbapefle. Jde line# 
even then how ill the guarantee Would be 
oblerved by tWO of thftr^ at leaif^by Eng¬ 
land and by Sweden. ? „ Th^ treaty itfeif 
■was nothing tndre fha4 k ewinpofition bM 
tween the bully and »b£4§j|lfetf, Tourpsyj 
( and Lifle, and .Eh>f#y<-and other .places 
that I have forgot,., were yielded to him 
JM>4 ^e ftfipred the epomy of Burgundy, 
According to. the uptioh. th» S^tin^mad^ 
- 1 “ ’ T agiiftft 
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S ainft the intereft and expectation* too 
the Dutch, when an option wa$ farted 
upon her. The king of Spain compound¬ 
ed for hispofleffion: but the emperor com¬ 
pounded at the fame time for his fuc- 
ceflion, by a private eventual treaty of 
partition, which the commander of GlB- 
monville and the count of Aversbero 
figned at Vienna. The 'fame Leopold, 
who exclaimed fO loudly in ode thou- 
fand fix hundred and nincty.eight, againft 
any partition of the Spanifh monarchy, 
and refufcd to fubmic to that which 
England and Holland had then made, 
made one hirafelf in one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty-eight, with fo little 
regard to thefe two powers, that the 
whole ten provinces were thrown into 
the lot of Frahcc. 

There is no room to wonder if foch ex¬ 
perience as Lewis the fourteenth had upon 
this occaGon, and filch a face of affairs in 
Europe, railing his hopes, raifed his am¬ 
bition : and if. in makiog peace at Aix la 
Chapelk, he meditated a new war, the 
war of one thoufand fit hundred and fcven* 
ty-two V the preparations he made for it, by 
negotiations in ill parts, by alliances where- 
peer be found ingreflion, and by the in¬ 
i' 2 creafe 
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ereafe offiis, fordes,' wefe eqoaUy proofs of 
ability; jhduflry, and power. I ftali hoi 
(dtfCjehd.iritb thefe particulars ; your foxl- 
fhipwill find them' pretty well detailed it* 
the memorials of that time, gm one of the 
jaljiances he ; made ! endft mention, though 
•1; fnenriotj' ft y ‘fh the utmoft regret and ip- 
dignatiqa. England' was fatally engaged 
to fi&. *; part in this cdnfpirajey againft 
the peace and #e liberty,pf Europe, nay, 
Againft h^r pwnpelce archer own liberty j 
idt a bhbbrs pprt it was, equally wicked 
-and impolitic.. forgive the terms i ufe, 
my lord:'none, cao be too flrone. The 
vpriticiples of the tri{^^BUiance Toil and 
wile,, and worthy'of » king of England, 
were lai^l^^T^.^e'Prqgfpfe, of the 
'Frentti "afms"'wa^jtd ^toked,, the ten 
provinces were'toto'fa^cUand% faring 
them, the barrier of Holl^d yraa-to bepre-r 
ftrved. " NoWj we'joioed'|or ; couMili apd 
, our ar,m%tb tfofe of JFraiiec, in a project 
that bpulil not be carrietfon at all, a$ it wj» 
'Mr$' ,tWOf. flawed, 

■ ;^peror,'"ald dfGer- 

: M wcl *! W„'W»n y Tad, wSdr 

; titiP'bt carb on focccitfollft; Ijptjfc- 
l Weaving the ■ tc£ ; epf rply.at |k 

j AjifHjF rf Kfelr, pfame 

! ' mi 
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and opportunity of ravaging the empire, 
and extending her conqftefts on the;Rhine. 
The medal of Van Beuninghev, and 
other pretences that France took for at¬ 
tacking the ftates of the Low Countries, 
were ridiculous. They impoled on no one: 
and the true obje& of Lewis the fourteenth 
was manifcft to all. But what could a king 
of England mean? Charles the fecond 
had reafons of refentmenc againft the Dutch, 
and juft ones too no doubt. Among the 
reft, it was not eafy for him to forget the 
affront he h*ad fuffered, and the loft he had 
fuftained, when, depending on the peace 
that was feady to be figned, and that was 
figned at Breda in July* he negte&ed to fit 
out his fleet * and when that of Holland, 
commanded by Roy^er, with Cornelius 
De Wit on board as deputy or commif- 
fioner of the ftates, burnt his (hips at Cha¬ 
tham in June. The famous perpetual edift, 
as it was called, but did not prove in the 
event, againft the election oF a ftate-'holfter. 
Which John ije Wit promoted* carried, 
and obliged the prinae of Orange to fwear 
to maintain a very few days after the con- 
dufion of the peace at Breda; might be 
another' motive in jche breaft of king 
Charles the fecOnd: as it was certainly a 
pretence of revenge on theDutch, or at leaft 
1*3 QH 
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On the De WrrsandtheLbuveftein faftion, 
that rdfed 'alrhoft, tfefpotically in that com¬ 
mon wealth. Silt it is ;J9aih tteff neitftlr 
thefe ireaijr<mS, ioof othera Of i indie anciehc 
tlf this alliance with 
France; fince he contfi&ed the triple al- 
liaijet wiijbin four or fi ve months after the 
two eventip' mentioned, happened, 
l^hat theB did he^fliein f Did he mean to 
0 C(|ufre Ohe Of the (even provinces, and di* 
videihem^ aS the Dtitchhad twice tifcatdd 
for the divifidqjpf the ten, with-France ? I 
bkljeye tiot lOi this I believe, that his in¬ 
clinations Were favourable to the popifh in¬ 
let-eft in gehertl, add thal he meant to make 
himfrif llottei' that he 

thdO||t‘it necetfatj to'“this end to humble 
the Dutch, to reduce their power, and per¬ 
haps to change the form of their gdvem- 
nilnti to dejpriyt his fubjefl* wjF 'we OSr- 
refpon&nee with'a neighWOH^g^rdteftant 
and free#atei anid of ailHiope offuccodr 
and tuppdrf from thence fc‘flieir oppofit|Sn 
tolim*. lif’ a WOfdigcd aB^ the defighs%f 
France w^Mra&t,' thalFfance mi|ht 
l&t his dei^ s on his oWri^ kingdom. 
This, I fry, l believe 1 aRd this l fhotdd 
verture to affirm, of l.had in my hands to 
prolpce, Irid was : 'aV'l}berty''td ; |bdte l ! the 
briVatd refctions I hive tdtd fonnerfyi drawn 
• * ’'OR 
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up by thofe who were no enemies to. fuch 
defigns, and oo the authority of thofe who 
were parties to them. But whatever king 
Charles the fecond meant, certain it is 
that his conduft eftablifeed %c Jupefiority 
of Fraifceio Europe. » ; j 


But this charge, however, muft not be 
,confined to him alone. Thofe’ who were 
nearer the danger, thofe who were esppfcd 
to the immediate attacks of Frana, and 
?t«n t|»fe.wfip we« her rivals for the fame 
♦ucceffion, haye either affifted her, or Mr 
gaged to remain neu|«ta ? a ftcangc: fatality 
prevailed, and.produced fuch a conjunc¬ 
ture at can hardly be 1 paralleled in Kfftory. 
Your jordlhip |ri}t pbfme with afioniChr 
spent [ffa M t|ie .Vgihvng <* tte y«r 

, pnU^ojifagd M J^odred and feventy*two, 
ail t$b twighBoUrs of Fran’ra aftfng at it 
they had, n<uKli?g tfli f<54£ Jw* h*V# 4 

tm «rT|’ ,**W wrt.Wfaii k 

helping her . the Dutch 'ahd 

fluring with her j;hcfpai)i oftfcat corrtfnonn 

- * L - 


. • v V 

-|he continent 
^fervetiut 
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and began to unite in oppofuion to France. 
Even England thought it tune to interpofe 
in favour of the Dutch. The consequences 
of this-aiarm, of this fhddcn turn in the 
policy of h urope and of that ndych hap, 
ppaed by the ma^acie cf ; the. D^Wrrs, 
and, the eleyacion of" the ptincp.o^iprange, 
in tfae(goyefntnaat)of the 'i^»ea«f^bviiicca t 
favfcd thefc pfovihpes, and flopped the ja*' 
pidiprogrtifeiof the arms of France. Lewis 
the fourteenth indeed iurptifed the fev«p 
provinces id this war* 
t|| ten jn tbai'bf-fes thDuland fixihundte** 
and frxt^lereth'vjjpd ravaged di^metkJjj 
countries wick arhiiw fuffipent tp eonquer 
them, jf tliejr h*4..l?ean.pFepared ta refill. 
1st the .war df One tboufand fix ^hundred 
and ft^nty-tweyhe h&JjpieJefs than one 
Jturadred and fifty thau$nd< men on foot, 
bcfides tfieili«idl«. 4 df . Fngfifiv4Swi&, Jia»; 

and 'Swedes, that apouftted tio thir* 
tyfpr forty ; thbufandi nwpe., 4 ^ifh this 
Wghty .te&tp phew tyiqn? 

impo$d; 

peace,,, playyd the/mpo^ci a little while 

the, ^ 
t$%sd f riprr^fiftf conftey^tiobj,: and, aa£ 
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failles, and left his generals to carry $n hja 
enterprize : which they did wkh.fo little 
foccefs, that Grave and Maeftricht atone 
remained to him of all the boafted con- 
quefts be had rpade j and even theftr he of¬ 
fered two years afterwards to reftore, if by 
that conceffion he could have prevailed on 
the Dutch at that time to make peace witb 
him. But they were not yet difbofed to 
abandon their allies; for allies now they had. 
,The emperor and the king of SpArif had 
engaged in the quarrel againft France and 
many of the princes of the empire had done 
the fame. Not a}!. The Bavarian conti¬ 
nued obftinare in his neutrality, aqd to men¬ 
tion no more, the Swedes made a great di- 
yerfion in favour, of France in the empire; 
where the dukeof-Hanover abetted their de¬ 
igns at muchas he could, for he was a zeaiou; 
parti fanof France, though the other prince^ 
of his houfe »#cd for tfae common caufe. 
idelccnd intppqo more particulair$. The 
war that Lewis thy fourteenth kindled by 
Attacking in fo violent a manner the Dutch 
commonwealth., ai#hf makihgfo arbitrary 
ife of bit. %ftiHluceeis, became gene« 
fob. in ifte i&fl trf&^ies, in Spam, in 
$icily, an Rhine, in 

pei»mark',’''»;^^chV and Iff the province! 
^riBimjt-b^rngtq thffe two crowns; 
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on the Mediterranean, the Ocean , 1 and the 
Baltic. ’France fupported this v#r with 
advantage on every ude: add when your 
lordfliip confiders in whatmanrter it was 
carried on again# her, yob will not be 
furprifed that fbe did lo. Spain had fptirit, 
but too little ftrength to maintain her power 
in Sicily, wWre Mcffina had revolted; to. 
defebd her frontier on that: fide of the Py¬ 
renees j and to refift the great efforts of the 
French in the Low Countries. *The em¬ 
pire "was ifividedj and,even among the 
princes ’ wboa&ed againft France, there 
was neither Onion in their councils, nor 
qpdeert in their projeds, nor order in pre¬ 
parations, nor vigour in execution: and, to 
foe troth, there wai few* in the Whole 
confederacy, a naan whole abilities could 
make him a match for the prince of Con dr 
br the tnarihal of Tuitnnb •, nor many who 
wereinany drgrce^qual atsttinvliii 
Cnioui, Schombero, ana Other generals 
h{ inferior note, who commanded the ar» 
W'of. France.: ; The ,ttn|>eror foolc this 
time to make' ’hew J inv>i»fions on’ thh 
"its of ttun iiryi ^aiid to oppfels ^his 
riote ofUR anoi 
firnmefs, like 
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peither the temptations of ambition nor 
thofe of private intereft could make'him 
fwerve from the true intereft of his country, 
nor from the common intereft of Europe. 
He had raifed more lieges, and loft more 
battles, it was faid, than any general of hi* 
age had done. Be it fo. But his defeats 
were manifeftly due in a great meafure to 
circumftanices independent on bim: and that 
fpirit, which even thefe defeats could notde- 
prefs,.was all his own. He bad difficulties in 
his own commonwealth % the governors of 


the Spanilh Low Countries crofted his mea- 
fures fometimes: the German allies disap¬ 
pointed and broke them. Often: ;*and it is 
not improbable that he was frequently be¬ 
trayed. He was fo perhaps; even by 
Sou ores, the imperial genera! % a F rench¬ 
man according to Baylb, and a penfioner 
of Louvois according ,to common report, 
and very ftrong appearances. He had not 
yet credit and authority fufficient to make 
him . a centre of union- to a whole Confe¬ 
deracy, the foul that animated and directed 
fp great a,body. He same to be fuel* after¬ 
wards! but ; at ^he time’fpokcn of he 


glmioft ip every operation. France pas fur- 
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rounded by a multitude of enemies, all in¬ 
tent to dc-molifh her power. But/ like the 
bu'ihleis of Babel, they ipoke different lan¬ 
guages s .;nd as thofe could not build, thefc 
could"not demoliih, for want of underftand- 
ing one another/ Frlnce improved thils ad¬ 
vantage by her arms, and more by,her ne¬ 
gotiations. Nimeg'hen was, after Cologn, 
the fcene of thefe. England was the medi¬ 
ating power, and I know not whether our 
Chari, ts the fecond did riot lerve her purpo- 
fes more ufefully in the latter, and Under 
the character of mediator, than he did or 
could have done byjoining his arms to her’s, 
and afting as her ally. The Dutch were 
induced to fign a treaty with Him, that broke 
the Confederacy/ arid gave great advantage 
to France; for the purport of it was to 
oblige France and Spain to make peace on 
a plaq to be propOfed to them, and no 
mention was made in it of the other allies 
fhat^ remember. "The Dutchwere glad 
to get out of an expenfive war. France 
jpromifed to reftore Maeftricht to them, arid 
MaeftYicht was the brily plate that remain- 
cd Unrecovered of all they had loft. They 
I f^Nneghen, at they had 
dropped |t; ^urifter, but mahiy 

dircutnftances give a much 

vor^f to their iblhdtiiing of Sbain, 

~ .than 
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than to their abandoning of France. I 
need not fpecify them.' This only I would 
obferve : when they made a feparatc 
peace at Munfter, they left an ally who 
■was in condition to carry on the war alone 
with advantage, and they prefumed to im- 
pofe no terms upon him : when they made 
a feparatc peace at Nimeghen, they aban¬ 
doned an ally who was in no condition to 
carry on the war alone, and who was re¬ 
duced to accept whatever terms the com¬ 
mon enemy preferibed. In their great dif- 
trefs in one tholifand fi* hundred and fe- 
venty three, they engaged to reftore Maef- 
tricht to the Spaniards as foon as it.fliouJd 
be retaken: it was not retaken, and they 
accepted it for themfelves as the price of 
the feperate peace they made with France. 
The Dutch had engaged farther, to make 
neither peace nor truce with the king of 
France, till that prince confcnted to reftore 
to Spain all he had conquered fince the 
Pyrenean treaty. But* far from keeping 
this promife in any tolerable degree, Lewis 
the fourteenth acquired, by the plan im- 
pofed on Spain at Nitbcghen, befides the 
' county of Burgundy, fo many other coun- 
* tries and towns omthe fide or the ten Spa- 
nifii provinces, that theft* added to the 
places he kept of thoie which had been 
* yielded 
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yielded to him by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle (fot feme of little confequence he re- 
itored) put into his hands the principal 
ftrength of that barrier, againft which we 
goaded ourfelves almoft to death in the 
laft great war; and made good the faying 
of the marihal of Schomberg, that to at¬ 
tack this barrier Was to take the beaft by 
his horns. I know very well what may be 
faid ’to excufe the Dutch. The emperor 
was more intent to tyrannize his fubjefts 
on one fide, than, to defend them on the 
other. He attempted little againftfrance, 
and the little he did attempt was ill order¬ 
ed, and worfe executed. The affiftance of 
the princes of Germany was often uncer¬ 
tain, and always expen five. Spain was 
alrjtady indebted to Holland for great 
Aims; greater Hill ffluft be advanced to her 
If the wauf'*: ctd»«|Bit>ed i a^d efcjperieiice 
fhewed that France was able, and would 
continue, to prevail againft her prefent ene¬ 
mies. The tr iple league had T opped her 
pragrefs, and obliged her to abandon the 
ebunity of Burgundy} but Sweden was 
nbw engaged in the ww & die fide of 
France, aa,England had been Iti the bet 
ginning of It: and England wasnowjm- 
rmiy favourable td heir intlrefts, as Swe-i 
del had bon ln the beginning t-'it. 
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whole ten provinces would have been Tub¬ 
'd ued in the courfe of a few campaigns more: 
hnd it was better for Spain and the dutch 
too, that part ihould be faved by accepting 
a fort of compofition, than the whole be 
rifqued by refufing ijh' \ This tnight.be al- 
iedged to exctffe the conduft of the States 
General, in impofihg ha#d terms on Spain 5 
in making none for their other allies, and 
in figning alone: by which fteps they gave 
France an opportunity that ihe improved 
with great dexterity of management, the 
Opportunity of treating with the confede¬ 
rates one by ohe, and of beating them by 
detail in the cabinet, if I may fo fay, as 
Ihe h^d Often done in the field. I lhall not 
compare thefe rfeafons, which were,but two 
well foubded in fad, and muft appear 
plaufible at leaft, with Other confideration* 
that might be, and were at the time* in* 
Eftcd upon. 1 confine myfelf to a few ob- 
fcrvatiorts. Which every knowing and Irit- 
partial mah moft admit. Your lordithip 
will mtrvtf firft, that the fatal principle 
Of coiipoundi% with Ltf i£ the fourteenth, 
from, the time t|»| his nmfcofioo^ his 
power, and the ufehemadc Of it, began 
to threaten Europe, prevailed ft ill more at 
Nimcghen than it hid prevailed at Aix : fo 
that although he, did not obtain to die fu£ 
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alt he attempted, yet the domihlons of 
France.M/bre by common con lent, on every 
treaty, Jnorelahd more extended j her bar¬ 
riers on all tides were more and more 
ft lengthened j^thofe of her neighbours werd 
more and more weakened j and that power, 
whlch. waa to aflert one day, againft the 
reft of Europe, the pretended righ ts of the 
houfe of Bourbon to the SpanHh monar- 
chy eras more and more eftablifhed, and 
rendered truly formidable in fuch' hands at 
ieaft, during the courfe of the firft eighteen 
years of the period. . Your loadlhip will 
pleaie to obf<;rve in thefecond place, that 
the extreme weaknefs of one branch of AuJ 
Aria, and the miferable condufl: of both j 
tie poverty of fome pf the princes of the 
empire, and the <|ilunidn, and, to fpealt 
plainly,the of all of 

tbemt ijn fhOrt, the confihed views, the 
fitfe notions, and. to (peak as plainly of 
iny own as of pther ^atiph^ the Initjuitj* 
Sctf the coundds of Ehgfafi,- nwp&tr Wit* 
dered the of this prf^ef from wing 

popped in tihiC tf&f nof$d it yf into 
.flMjth 

confederacy. A tmra ooiervatron is this i 
if lie e#ufe$ maid* for theebfrdu& of thi 
Su^Kimcghehire n/fufcc%, fed 
» % their ft>are’ in tli« 

con- 
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condemnation, even after the death of the 
De Wits •, as they were to be condemned 
moft juftly, during that adminiftration, 
for abetting and favouring France. If 
thefe excufes, grounded on their inability 
to purfue any longer a war, the principal 
profit of which was to accrpe to their con- 
federates, for that was the cafe after the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and feventy- 
three, or one thoufand fix hundred and: 
feventy-four, and the principal burden of 
which was .thrown on them by their con¬ 
federates! if thefe are fufficient, they fhould 
not have a died for decency's fake as well 
as out of good policy, the part they did 
aft in one thoufand feven hundred and ele¬ 
ven, and one thoufand feven hundred and 
twelve, towards the late queen, who had 
complaints of the fame kind, in a much 
higher degree, and with circumilances much 
more aggravating, to make of them, of 
the emperor, and of all the princes of Ger¬ 
many ; and who was far from treating them 
and their other allies, at that time as they 
treated Spain and their other allies in one 
thoufand fix hundred and feventy-eight. 
Immediately after the Dutch had made their 
peace, that ofSpain was figned with France. 
The emperors treaty with this crown and 
that of Sweden was concluded in the fol- 
CL lowing 
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lowing year: and Lewis the fourteenth 
being flow at liberty to affift his ally, whilft 
he had tied up the powers with whom he 
had treated from aflifting theirs, he foon 
jforced the king of Den mark and the elector 
of Brandenburg to reftore all they had 
taken from the Swedes,, and to conclude 
the. peace of the north. 1 n all thefc treaties 
he ga»c the law, and he was now ^ at the 
hij ireft point of his grandeur. He con¬ 
tinued at'this point for feveral years,.and in 
this heigKUi of his power he prepared thofe 
alliances agairift it, under the weight of 
which he was at laft well high oppreffed } 
and might have been reduced as low as the 
general inttreft of Europe required, if fome 
of the caufes, which' worked now, had not 
cdotinued to wortefo his fayqhr, and if His 
enemies had not proved, in their turn erf 
fortune, as Inlatiable as prosperity had ren* 
d«ed him 


* with'.all the 

powers 'with whom ? he had been in war, he 
continued to vex both Spain and' the em¬ 
pire, and jo exte^ KiV Cbnquefts in the 
Low Countries, oh the Rhine," bdm 
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and judges all at once; Upo^the decifions 
pf thefe tribunals, he feized into his own 
hands, under the notion : of dependencies 
and the pretence of reunions, whatever 
towns of diftri&s of country tempted his 
ambition, or fuited bis conveniency: and 
added, by thefe and by other means, in the 
midft of peace, more territories to thOfe 
the late treaties had yielded 10 him, than 
he could have got by continuing the war. 
He afled afterwards, in the fupport of all 
this, without at iv bounds or limits. His 
glory was a reaipn for attacking Holland 
in,one thoufand fix hundred and feventy- 
two, and his conveniency a reafon for many 
of the attacks he made bn others afterwards. 
He took Luxemburg by force : he dole 
Stralburgh i he bought Caffal: arid, whilft 
he waited the opportunity of acquiring to 
his family the browti of Spain, he was not 
without thoughts* nor. hopes perhaps, of 
bringing into ittheimperiai crowp ltjce- 
wife. Some of the crueljfes Ip, m/tfed 
in the empire may be a^ijbed to his 9 li 4 p- 
pointtnentin this J By fome of them, 
l^cxufe^n the war ended "by the treaty 
qt Nitn^ieo, he badalready e*erclfe<t 
many. Though the Frehch writers endea-* 
vour to dide oyer tbedyto palliate them, and 
to impute them particularly to thcj£ngli(h ^ 

' tfcaf 
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• . . « 
that were in their fervice, for even this one 
of thei* wrlc#'s has the front to advance i 
yet thefe erneities unheard of among ci- 
viltied nations;' maft be granted to have 
been ordered by the counfels, and executed 
by the arms of Francej m the Palatinate,- 
knd in cither parts* v " r \£‘ 


i If Liwis the fourteenth could have con- 
tehied himfelf with ^ the ae^ui&ttons that 
^BftVdoiwmed to him % the treaties of 
> s thoa|ahd fix 4tundted and feventy- 
ih# ; one thdufsiiftd jBx hinidred and 
yrninei and with the autfhority and 
‘reputation which heihengainedj it is plain 
thathe^bbld h*v£ pevcbtfcd tftf alliances 
thatjfw'^'iftc'rw^as fordied agaihft hitri ; i 
antfthat hc jnif[hrhave regained his 'crd$t 
amongft tfie princes of die empire, where 
he had onefamily-allianee by the Carriage 
of his brother to'ibe~d*u{pit& of the eledtor 
JPalathie, ^tnd another by that of his fon to 
,x fh«®6irihfi/bi: $mbr' 'tifeWnri* *, where 
$we&tfV^ c l?j&ty.attached to him* and 
white dil' lame i|fm|ipl^'.acif. prijjate jnter- 
eft would ha#^ww»^aOlthedv,others Ids 
clofely.He - 

thepfmpipiti, but - the 

§P» 

rithagiMbfe^till the death e^tid 
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king of Spain, or fome other objed of great 
ambition, had determined him to ad a- 
nother part. But, inftead of this, he con¬ 
tinued to vex and provoke ait tbofe who 
were, unhappily for them, his neighbours, 
and that, in many inftances for trifles. An 
example of this kind occurs to me. On 
the death of the duke of Deux Ponts, he 
^ feized that little inconfiderable dutchy, 
without any regard to the indifputable right 
of the king of Swbden, to the fervices that 
£rown had rendered him, or to the want he 
might have of that alliance hereafter. The 
confequence was, that Sweden entered, with 
the emperor the king of Spain, the eledor 
of Bavaria, and the States General, into 
the alliance of guaranty, as it was called, 
about the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and eighty three, and into the famous 
league of Aufburg, in one thoufand (W 
hundred and eighty fix. 

Since I have mentioned this league, and 
jflnce wq may date from it a more general 
and a more concerted oppofition to prance 
than there had been beforei..give me leave 
to recall fome of the refledions that have 
preftnted themfclves .to my mind, in con¬ 
sidering what I have reld, and what I have 
heard related, concerning the paliages of 

■ " fl3 , 
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that time. They will be of ufe to fortjji' 
our judgment concerning later pafiages. 
If the king of France became an object 
of averfion on account of any invafions he 
made, any deviations from public faith, any 
barbarities exercifed where his arms pre¬ 
vailed, or the perfecption of his proteftant 
fubjedfs \ the emperor deferyed tp be fuch 
an objeft, at lead as much as he, on the 
fame account^. The emperor yyasfo too, 
but with this difference relatively to the 
political fyftem of the weft : the Auftriati 
ambition and bigotry exerted thcmfelves in 
diftanr countries, whole interefts were not 
confidered as' a part ofthis fyftem; for^ 
otherwife there would have been as much 
rcafon for amfting the people of Hungary 
and of Tranfylvariia agaihft the emperor, 
as there had been formerly for affifting the 
people of thp feycn united provinces again ft 
Spam,' of at there, have been lately for affift- 
ing them againft France: but the ambition 
and bigotrypf Lewis the fourteenth were 
exerted in the Low Countries, dn the 
Rhine, in Italy, and in Spam, in the very 
m tdft of this tyftem, if I may fay To, and 
with fuccefl that could not fail io fubvert it 
in time. The pbwpr of the hddfc of Au* 
ftfijajj t$Jat had beep feared ’too long, was' 
fcaredho looker; and that of the houfe of 

flOurboh, 
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Bourbon, by having been feared too late, 
waanow grown terrible. The emperor was 
fo intent on the eftablifhment of llis abloi- 
lute power in Hungary, that he expofed 
the empire doubly to defolation Cnd raid 
for the fake of it. He left the frontier at 
moft quite defenceleft on the fide of the 
Rhine, againft the inroads and ravages Of 
France: and by fhewing no mercy to the 
Hungarians, nor keeping any faith with 
them, he forced that miferable people into 
alliances with the Turk, who invaded the 
empire, and beficged ^Vienna. Even this 
event had no effcdt'upon lym. Your lord- 
ihip will find, that Sqbibski king of Po-» 
land, who had forced theTprks tofade the 
liege, and had fixed the impfijrtai crowd that 
tottered on his head, could not prevail on 
him to take thofe mcafures by which ak>np 
it was poflible to cover the empire, to fe* 
cure the King of Spain, and to feduce 'that 
power who was probably One day to dispute 
with him this prince’s fucceffion. Tax e l \ 
apd the maleopntents made fuch demands, 
as none but a tyrant could refule, th^jpifc* 
fervation of their ancieiit priviSges, fib&tyv 
of confidence, the convocation of a free 
diet or parliament, apd othefi of kfi im¬ 
portance. AM wm la vain. i3^|ie warcon-‘ 
with them^iand wi&ilie Turks;- 
ft* and- 
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and France was left at liberty to pufh her 
enterprizM almoft without oppofition, a- 
gainft Germany and the'Low Countries. 
The diftrefs in both was fo great, that the 
States General few no other expedient for 
flopping the progrefs of the French arms, 
than a ctflation of hoftilitjes, or a truce of 
twenty years; which they nfcgociated, and 
which was accepted by. the emperor and the 
Ring of Spain on the terms that Lewis the 
* fourteenth thought fit to offer/ By thefe 
terms he was to remain in full„and quiet 
poffeffion of all he hid acquired fince the 
years one thoofend fix hundred and leventy 
eight, andpne thoufand fix h u ndred and 
fe»enty nine; among which acquifitions 
that of Luxemburg and that of Strafburg 
were comprehended. The conditions of 
this truce were fb advantageous to France, 
that all their intrigues Were employed tO ob¬ 
tain a definitive treaty of peace upon the 
fame conditiqjis. .•<.-Bdt this waf neither the 
in'cereft northe intention of,|he other con¬ 
tracting powers. The imperial arms had 
been very fuccefsful againft the Turks. 
Thts lucceH as w^f as the troubles that 
followed updo it in, t^e Ottoman armies. 
•nilxttbcT’Qftg, ga^wa reafonableexpe&a- 
« ‘'•onclwfing a peace00 that fide: 
apd,this peaceconcluded, the emperor, and 

* •* ■ ^ i 
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the empire; and the king of Spain would 
have been in a much better pofturc to treat 
with France. "With thefe views, that weit? 
wife and juft, the league of Aufburg was 
made between the emperor, the kings of 
Spain and Swbdbn, as princes of the em¬ 
pire, and the other circles and princes. 
This league was purely defenfive. An ex- 
prefs article declared it to be fo: and as it 
had no other regard, it was not only con¬ 
formable to the laws and conftitutionsof the 
empire, and to the pra&ice of all nations, 
but even to the terms of the aft of truce fo 
lately concluded. This pretence therefore 
for breaking the truce, feizing the eledorate 
of Coiogn, invading the Palatinate, be- 
fieging Philiplburg, and carrying unex¬ 
pected and undeclared war into the empire, 
could not be fupported : nor is it poffible 
to Jtead the reafons publifhed by France at 
this time, and drawi) from her fears of the 
imperial power, without laughter. As 
little pretence was there to complain, that 
the emperor refuted to convert at once the 
truce into a definitive treaty; firfee, if he 
had done fo, hk would have confirmed in a 
lump, and without--any difeuffion, all the 
arbitrary decrees of. thofe chambers, or 
courts, that, France had ereded to cover 
her ufurpatidns; and Would have given up 
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almoft a fixtb part of the provinces of the 
empire, that France one way or other had 
poflcffed nerfrlf of. The pretentions of the 
Dutchefs of Orleans on the fucceffion of 
her father, and her brother, which were dif- 
puted by the then elector Palatine, and%ere 
to be determined by the laws and cuftoms 
of the empire, afforded as little pretence for 
beginning this war, as any of the former 
allegations. The exclufion of the cardinal 
Of FtmsTENBBRG, who had been defied 
to the archbifhoprick of Cologn, was capable 
of being aggravated: but even in "this cafe 
his moft Chriftian majefty oppofed his judg¬ 
ment and his authority againft the judg¬ 
ment arid authority of that holy father, 
whole eldeft fon he was proud to be called. 
In fhort, the true reafon why Lewis the 
fourteenth be]gan that cruel war with the 
empire, two years after he had concluded 
a ceifation of hoftiliries for twenty, was 
this: he refolved to keep what he had got s 
and therefore he refolved to encourage the 
Turks to continue the war. He did this 
effeflually, by" invading Germany at the very 
inftam when the Sultan was fuing for peace. 
Notwuhftandir\gthis,theTurks werein trea¬ 
ty again the fpllq wing ye#r; and good policy 
Ibould have obliged the emperor, fince he 
f Quid not hope to carry op tim war and that 

againft 
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againft France, at the fame time with vi¬ 
gour and efte&, to conclude a peace with 
the leaft dangerous enemy of the two. The 
decifion of this difpute with France could 
not be deferred, his defigns againft the 
Hungarians were in part accompliihed, for 
his Ion was declared king, and the fettle- 
jmentof that crown in his family was made* 
and the reft of thefe, as well as thofe that 
he formed againft the Turks, might be de¬ 
ferred. But the councils of Vienna judged 
differently, and infifted even at this criti¬ 
cal moment on the moft exorbitant terms; 
on fome of fuch a nature, that the Turks 
(hewed more humanity and a better fenfe of 
religion in refuting, than they in aiking 
them. Thus the war went cto in Hungary, 
and proved a conftant diverfion in favour 
of France, during the whole courfe of that 
which Lewis the fourteenth began at this 
time : for the treaty of Carlowitz was pof* 
terior to that of Ryfwic. The empire, 
Spain, England, and Holland engaged in 
the ftar with France, and on them the em¬ 
peror left the burden of it. In the (horc 
war of one thoufand fix hundred and fixey 
feven, he was not fo much as a party, and 
juftead of afiifting the king of Spain, which, 
it mu ft be owned, h£ was in no good con¬ 
dition of doing, he bargained for dividing 
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f hat prince’s fucceflion, as I have obfcrved 
above. In the war of one thoufand fix 
hundred 'and feventy two he made fome 
feeble efforts. - In this of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty eight he did ftill lefs * 
and in the war which broke out at the be¬ 
ginning of the prefent century he did no¬ 
thing, at leaft after the firft campaign in 
Italy* and after the engagements that Eng¬ 
land and Holland took by the grand al- 
lianeei Id a word, from the time that an 
oppofition to France became a common 
caufe in Europe, the houfe of Auftria has 
befen a clog upon it in many inftances, and 
of confiderable afliftance to it in none. 
The acceffion of England to this caufe, 
Which was brought about by the revolution 
of one thoufand fix hundred and eighty 
•sight, might have made amends, and more 
than amends, one would thipk, for this de¬ 
feat, and have thrown fuperiority of power 
and of fuecefs.on the fide of the confede¬ 
rates, with whom fhe took part againft 
France. This, I fay, might be imagined, 
without over-rating the power of England, 
or undervaluing that of France; and it was 
imagined at that time. How it proved 
ctherwife in the evenjj how France came 
triumphant out of the war that ended by 
thetreaty of Kyfwic, and though fhe gave 

up 
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up a great deal, yet preferved the greatest 
and the befl: part of her conquest and ac¬ 
quisitions made Since the treaties of Weft- 
phalia, and the Pyrenees ; how Ihe acquired, 
by the gift of Spain, that whole monarchy; 
for one of her princes, though ihe had no 
reafon to expett the leaft part of it without; 
a war at one time, nor the great lot of it 
even by a war at any time* in Short* 
how She wound up advantageoufly the am-' 
bitious fyftem She had been fifty years in 
Waving;, how She concluded a war, ( in 
, which She was defeated on every fide, and 
wholly exhausted, with little diminution of 
the provinces and barriers acquired to 
France, and with the quiet poSTeffion of 
Spain and the Indies to a prince of the 
houfe of Bourbon : all this, my lord, will 
be the fubjedt of your refearches, when you 
tome down to the latter part of the laft pe¬ 
riod of modern hiftory. 


LET- 




LETTER VIII. 


The fame fubjeft continued from the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and 
eighty*eight. 

Y OUR lordlhip will find that the objefls 
propofed by the alliance of one thou¬ 
fand fix hundred and eighty nine between 
the emperor and the States, to which Eng¬ 
land acceded, and which was the founda¬ 
tion of the whole confederacy then formed, 
were nolefs than to reftore all things to the 
terms of the Weftphalian and Pyrenean 
treaties, by the war* and to preftrve them in 
that ftate, after the war, by a defenfire 
alliance and guaranty of the fame confede¬ 
rate powers againft France. The parti¬ 
cular as well as general meaning of this 
engagement was plain enough: and if it had 
not been fo, the fenfe of it would hav$ 
been fufficiently determined, by that ftpa- 
rate article, in which England and Hol¬ 
land obliged themftives to aflift the “ houfe 
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«* of Auftria, in taking and keeping pof- 
il feffion *of the Spaniib monarchy, when- 
<c ever the cafe (hould happen of the death 
“ of Charles the fecond, without lawful 
“ heirs.” This engagement was double, 
and thereby relative to the whole political 
fyftem of Europe, alike afFefted by the 
power and pretenfions of France. Hither¬ 
to the power of France had been alone 
regarded, and her pretenfions feemed to 
have been forgot: or to what purpofe 
fliould they have been remembered, whiMfc 
feurope was fo unhappily conftituted, that 
the dates, at whofe expence Ihe encreafed 
her power, and their friends and allies, 
thought that they did enough upon every 
occafion if they made fome tolerable com¬ 
petition with her ? They who were not i« 
circumftances to refufe confirming prefent, 
were little likely to take effe&uai meafuresi 
again ft future ufurpations. But now, as the 
alarm Was greater than ever, by the out j 
rages that France had committed, and the 
intrigues Ihe had carried on * by the little 
regard (he had (hewn to public faith, and 
by the airs of authority (he had affumed 
twenty years together: fo was the fpirk 
againft‘ her raifed to an higher pitch, and 
the means of reducing her power, or at 
lcaft of checking it, were increafed. The 

prince* 
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princes and ftatcs who had negle&ed or fa¬ 
voured the growth of this powei*, which 
all of them had done in their turns, faw 
their error; faw the neceffitjr of repairing 
it, and faw that unlefs they could check 
the power of France by uniting a power 
fuperior to her’s, it would be impofiible to 
hinder her from fucceeding in her great' 
defigrts on the Spanifli fucceffion. The 
court of England had fubmitted, not many 
years before, to abet her ufurpations, and 
the king' of-England had ftooped to be her 
pemfioner. But the crime was not natio¬ 
nal. On the contrary, the nation had 
cried out loudly againft it, even whilft it 
was committing: ' and as foon as ever the 
abdication of King James, and the eleva¬ 
tion of the prince of Orange to the throne 
of England happened, the nation engaged 
with all imaginable zeal in the common 
caufe of Europe, to reduce the ejfcof^itant 
power of France, to prevent /hp roturft 
and to roven^ her paft^ attempts i fof bvem 
a fpirit of‘revenge preyaij^d, and the 
war was a war or dnger as -well-a* of 
intereft. 

► •» ‘‘ « ' - ' ’ ‘ . , 

Ukhafpily this zeil *was neither' well 
cotidlifted, nor well feconded. It was zeal 
without fucccfs in the firft of the two wars 
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that followed the year one thou land fix hun- 
dred add eighty eighr ; and zeal without 
knowledge, in both of them. I enter into 
fltt detail concerning, the events of thefe 
• tyo wars. TMs only I 'obferve on the 
fifft of them, that the treaties of Ryfwic 
were'far from anfweringthe ends propofed 
ahd the engagements taken by the fir ft: 
grand alliance. The power of France, 
with refpedt to extent of dominion's and 
ftrength Of barrier, was not reduced to the 
terms of the Pyrenean treaty, no not to 
thofe of the treaty of Nimeghen*. Lortain 
was reftored indeed with very considerable 
refijrvesi and the places taken or ufurped 
dh the other fide of the Rhine: but then 
Stbdburg' was yielded up absolutely to 
Fiance by the emperor, and by the empire. 
ThC J cohcefiions to Spain were great, but 
& were the corttfuefts and the encroach¬ 
ments made upon her by France, fince the 
treaty of Kime^wip : and flic got little at 
Ryfwic i t%elie «: 1 nothing more than (he 
hldfaYed it Nthite^hen before!: All thefe 
cohcefllohs, howCftf, as well as the aC- 
knowledgerirfenf ol King WftLiASi, and 
othCts made by LbWis the fourteenth af¬ 
ter he bad taken Ath c and Barcelona, even 
downgthecourfe of the negotiations, conjr 
pkty$ with the kffes and repeated defeats 
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of the allies and the ill ftate of the confede¬ 
racy, furprifed the' generality of ifiankiifcj, 
who had not been accuftomed to lo much 
moderation and generality on the part of 
this prince. But the pfetenGoni of the 
houfe of Bourbon on the Spanilh foccej^ 
lion remained the fame. Nothing had been 
done to weaken' them ; nothing was 
prepared to oppofe them : and the opening 
of this fucceffion was vifrbiy at hand: for 
Charles thefecond had been in immediate 
danger Of »dying about this' time. His 
death could not be a remote event? and . 
all the good queen’s endeavours ro be got 
with child had proved iAeffcflual. The 
league diffojvcd, all the forces of fhe con¬ 
federates difperfed, and many difl&andcd t 
France continuing armed,, her forces by 
fea and land encrcafed and held in readinefs 
to aft on all fides, it was plain that 
the confederates had failed in the firlfc 
objedt of the grand alliance, that of re¬ 
ducing the power of Frances by speed¬ 
ing in which alone they copld have, been 
able to keep the fecopd engagement, that 
of fecuring the fuccellion of Spain so the 
houfe of Auftria, 

1 • ' 

Hi y . 

After this peace, what remained to be 
«ioiK ? In the whole nature of things these 
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.1 . 

remained but three. To abandon all care, 
of the Spanilh fucceffion was pne j to com¬ 
pound with France upon this fucceffion 
Was another} and to prepare, like her, 
du^ng the interval of peace, to make an 
advantageous war whenever Charles the 
fec<?nd fhould die* was a third. Now the 
firft of thefe was to. leave Spain, and 
in leaving Spain, to leave all Europe in 
jfome fort at the mercy of France-, fince 
Whatever difppfitran the -Spaniards Ihould 
make of their crown, they were quite un¬ 
able tp fupport it againft France j fince 
the emperor could d.o. little without his 
alliance: j and fince Bavaria, the third pre- 
ten^ do ftili lefs, and might find, 
fis, fuck a cafe,. his account perhaps better 
id treating with c be houfif of Bourbon than 
Sy&hjw* of, Auftria. Mqre needs not be 
jf«P p^'jthis'headj- but On the other two, 

' which I fttall eopfider together, feveral fa&a 
, afejprpper tp beImentipned, an^feveral fc* 

. filths nccefiary to bh. r inadp,.' 

r %b might.have ,counter-worked, no 
.doubt, intheirowp niethods of policy, the 
councils of France, who,matte peace 'to 
dftfptve the confederacy, and peat ebneef- 

P , ' with vWy fufpicioos.^eroh|| , i,.to 
the Spaniards ;„yh uiighTnavt: Waked, 

76 i:i,« 
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like them, that is in arms, the death 6f 
Charles the fecond, and have fortified in 
the mean time the difpofitions of the kir%, 
the court, and people of Spain, againft the 
pretenfions of France: we might ha^e 
made the peace whieh was made fome tiirie 
after that, between the emperor and the 
Turks, and have obliged the former At 
any rate to have fecurtd the peace of Hun¬ 
gary, and to have prepared by thefe and 
other expedients, for the war that would 
inevitably break out on the death of the 
king of Spain. 

But all fuch meafures were rendered im- 
pra&icable, by the emperor chiefly. Ex¬ 
perience had {hewn, that the powers who 
engaged in alliance with him muft expert 
to take the whole burden of his caufe upon 
themfelvesj and that Hungary would main¬ 
tain a perpetual diverfion in favour of 
France, fince he could not refolve to lighten 
the tyrannical yoke he had eftablilhed in 
that country and in Tranfiivania, nor his 
minifters to part with the immenfe confif- 
cations they had appropriated to themfelves. 

Paft experience {hewed* tips : and the ex¬ 
perience that followed* confirmed it very fa¬ 
tally. But further; there was not only 
little affiftauce to be expe&ed from him bf 

‘ thbte 
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thofe who ftiould engage in his quar¬ 
rel : he did them hurt of another kind, and 
deprived them of" many advantages by falfe 
jnralpres of policy and unfkilful negocia- 
tions. Whilft-the-'death. of .Charles the 
fecond was expe6icd;almoft daily, the court 
of Vienna feemed to have forgot the court 
of Madrid, and all the pretenfions.on that 
crown. When the count d!Harrach was 
fent thither, the imperial counc Is did fomq- 
thing worfe. .The king of Spain was rea¬ 
dy to declare the arch-duke Charles his 
fucceflorj he <w$$ defiroup tcT have this 
young pdnee feht into Spain : the bent 
of the people was in favour Df Auftria, or 
it had bpen fo, and might have been eafily 
turned the fame way again: at court no 
„Cabal was, yet formed ip favour of Bourbon, 
and a very i weak intrigue was on foot in 
fay.our.of the, elcSotal.prince of Bavaria. 
Not only . C^aru# might have beep 
on the fpot, rfttly,.ca reap. the fucceftion, 
tut a German apW might have been there 
to defend it •, fbrtwv court of Madrid in- 
lifted on having twelvsc tboufand^of thefe 
troops, and, rather than not to have, them 
Offered recontributeto the. payment ofthem 
privately becaufe-ij,would fjave beeotPQ 
pnpopq|a£ sjamoog' the .Spaniards,, and?ftcwi 
Bfeiuoiclal. to the Auftrkn ibtettft, -to &YP 
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had it known that the emperor declined the 
payment of a body of his own trqops that 
were demanded to fecure that monarchy t6 
his fon. Thefe propofals were half refufed, 
and half evaded : and in return to the of¬ 
fer of the crown of Spain to the archduke, 
the imperial councils afked the government 
of Milan for him. They thought it a point 
of deep policy to fecure the Italian pro¬ 
vinces, and to leave to England ahd Hol¬ 
land the care of the Low Countries, of 
Spain, and the Indies.* By declining thefe 
propofals, the houfe of Auftria renounced in 
fome fort the whole fucceffion : at leaf! fee 
gave England and Holland rcafons, what¬ 
ever engagements thefe powers had taken, 
torefufe the harder talk of putting her in¬ 
to pofleffion by force V%jhen Ihe might, 
and would not, procure to the Englilh and 
Dutch, and her other allies, the eafier talk, 
of defending her in this poffeffioni s 
I said that the meafures mentioned •boye ' 1 
were render^ impracticable* bjrthe irbpe-! 
i^PchiCfiy, becaufe they were rendered fp‘ 
lik€#tfe by other circurnftances at the’ 
fame conjuncture. A principal one ! lhall 
mention, and it lhall be drawn from the 
Itate of our own country, and the difpofiti- 
bh of our people. Let* us take this up 
^ R 4 fromi. 
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£rotn king .William’s acceflion to our 
crown. During the whole progrefs that 
Lewis thus fourteenth made fbwards fuch 
exorbitant power; as gave him well ground¬ 
ed hopes of acquiring at laft to his family 
the Spanifc monarchy, England had been 
either an idle fpeftato* of all that paffed on 
the continent, or a faint and uncertain ally 
agarnft France, or 3 warm and fure 
ally on her fide, or a partial mediator be¬ 
tween her and the powers confederated in 
their common defence. The revolution 
produced as greaegfi change in obr foreign 
conduct as in our domeftic eftablifliment: 
and our nation engaged with great fpirit in 
the war of one th'oufand fix, hundred and 
eighty*eight. But then this fpirit was ralh, 
prefumptuous aodg||norant, ill conduced 
athome, and ill bonded abroad: all which 
ha» been touched already. We had waged 
jno tong war on the continent, nor been 
very deeply concerned in foreign confede¬ 
racies, . the fourteenth and fifteenth 

centuries. The hi dory of EpwA#Dyj|j(| 
f third, however, ami of the fir&twelv«$r 


ittyaght us lome general husvfeful iefions, 
rempffi 4pcsi hut applicable 
..-«E';tfe6,p*iefentr. ought the cxapsplf of 

great 
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great furas for the profit of taking a town* 
or the honour of having an emperor »o 
his pay i and who divided afterwards by 
treaty the kingdom of France between hiaj- 
felf and ChaSles the fifth, with fuccefs 
little anfwerable to fuch an undertaking* 
that it is hard to believe his imperial and 
Englifh majefty were both in earneCL if 
they were (o, they were both the bubbles of 
their preemption. But it feems more 
likely that Henry the eighth was bubbled 
on this occafion by the great hopes that 
Charles Tield out to flatter his vanity: as 
he had been bubbled by 1 his father-in-law* 
Ferdinand at the beginning of his reign* 
in the war of Navarre. But thefe reflec¬ 
tions were not, made, nor had we enough 
confidered the example of Elizabeth, the 
laft of our princes who had made any con¬ 
siderable figure abroad, and from whom 
we might have learned to a£t with vigbur* 
but to engage with caution, and always to 
proportion our affiflancfc according to our 
-abilities, and the real neccffities of our al¬ 
lies. The frontiers of France were now 
fo fortified, her commerce and her naval 
force were fo encreafed, her armies were 
grown fo numerous,, her troops werefodif- 
ciplined, fa inured tb war, and fo ani¬ 
mated by a long courfe of fuccclsfol cam¬ 
paigns. 
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paigns, that they who looked on the fitua* 
tion of Europe could not fail to fee how 
•difficult theenterprize of reducing her power 
was become. Difficult as it was, we were 
obliged on every account, and by reafons of 
all kinds, to engage in it: but then we 
lhoold have engaged with more forecaft, 
and have conduced ourfelves in the manage¬ 
ment of.it, hot with lefs alacrity and 
fpirit, but with more order, more ceconomy, 
and a better'application; of our efforts. 
But they who governed were glad to en¬ 
gage us at any rate.: and we entered on 
this great fcheme of aft ion, as our nation 
is too apt to' do, hurried on by the ruling 
paffion of the day. I have been told by 
leveral, who were on the ftage of the world 
at this time; that the generality of our peo¬ 
ple' beloved, and were encouraged to be¬ 
lieve, the war could not be long, if the 
king was vigoroufly fupporred i' and there 
in a humdrdm fpcech of a fpeaker, of the 
hbufe Of ftafimons, 1 thinks who humbly 
delired jhis msijefty tektake ills opportunity 
of reconquering his ancient dutchy of 
Acqnitain, We were foonawakened from 
tlt«i##Udy dreams. In feven or eight 
^mpreffidfl' had been made on 
Franii-itktt/■*« beflegod as it were on 
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Low Countries, where king William laid 
the principal ftrefs of the war, his foie 
triumph was the retaking of N 3 mur, that 
had been taken by the French a few years 
before. Unfuftained byfucccfs abroad, we 
are not to wonder that the fpirit flagged at 
home | nor that (he difcontents of thofe 
who were averfe to the eftablilhed govern¬ 
ment uniting with the far greater number 
of thofe who difliked the adminiftration, 
inflamed the general difcontents of the na¬ 
tion, oppceffed with taxes, pillaged by ufu- 
rers, plundered at fea, and difappointed 
at land. As we run into extremes always, 
fome would have continued this war atany 
rate, even at the fame rate: but it was not 
pofllble they Ihould prevail in fuch a fitua- 
tion of affairs, and fuch a difpofition of 
minds/ They who got by the war, and 
made immenie fortunes by the neceffities of 
the public, were not fo numerous nor fo 
powerful as they have beeh fince. The mo¬ 
neyed jntereft was not yet a rival able.to 
cope with the landed intcreft, either in the 
nation or in parliament. Thegrcat corpora¬ 
tions that had been eredled more to ferve the 
turn ofparty, chan for any real national ufe, 
aimed indeed, even then the ftrength and 

influtm^ f y 9 |uchThcy fiq<?e acquired jn 

the legiflature j-hut they had tint made 
fame progrefs by promoting national corrup- 
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tion, as they and the court have made fince. 
In Ihort, the other extreme prevailed. The 
generality of people grew as food of getting 
out of the war, as they had been cf entering 
into it: and thus far perhaps, confidering 
how it had been conducted, they were not 
roach to be blamed. But this was not all; 
for when king William had made the 
peace, our martial lpirit became at once 
fo pacific, that we fetmed ref lived to med¬ 
dle no more in the affairs of the continent, 
at kaft to employ our arms no more in the 
quarrels that might anfe there'; and ac¬ 
cordingly we reduced our troops in Eng¬ 
land to feven thoufand men, 

I have fometimes confidered, :in reflefl- 
ing on thefe paffrges, what I ffiould have 
done, if i had fat in parliament at that 
time: and have been forced, to ogn mjdielf, 
that I fhoukl have voted for difbaridingthe 
army then ; as I voted in the following par¬ 
liament for ceafuring the partition-treaties. 
I am forced to own this, be'caufe I remem¬ 
ber how imperfect my notions were of the 
fituation of Europe in that extraordinary 
cr*fis,andhow mjichlfaw the true intereft 
own country,, in an half light, 
my I pfn lt with fomefhamei 
nothing could be more tb- 
fm& thanthe cQndud we held, What! 

. ‘ becaufe 
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becaufe we had not reduced the power of 
France by the war, nor exclude^ the KOuie 
of Bourbon from the Spanifh focct flion, ndr 
compounded with her upon it by the peaces . 
and becaufe the houfe of Auftria had ridt 
helped herfelf, nor put it into our power to 
help her with more advantage and better 
rfrofpetf of fuccefs—were we to leave that 
whole fucceflion open to the invafions of 
France, and to iuffer even the contingency 
to fubtirt, of feeing thofe monarchies 
united ? .What! bccaufe it was become ex¬ 
travagant, after the trials io lately made, 
to think ourfelves any longer engaged by 
treaty or obliged by good policy, to putthc 
houfe of Auftria in poffcflion of the whole 
Spanifti monarchy, and to defend her m 
this pofftffion by force of arms were We 
to leave the whole at the merry of Frartcfc? 
If we were not to do fo, if we were hot to 
do one of the three things that I faid above 
remained to be done, and if the emperor 
put it out of our power to do another or 
them with advantage-, were we to pilt it 
ftiil more out of our power, and to ww^ un¬ 
armed, for the death of the kmg^of Sr Ail* ? 
In fine, if we had not the profoedt of di^U- 

.ting with France, fofuccefsfully as weight 
have had it, the Spanilh fuccemon when- 

cver it Should be openj were wc not only 
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to {hew by difarming, that we would not 
difpute it*at all, but^o cenfure likewife the 
fecond of the three things mentioned above, 
and which king William put in praXice, 
the compounding with France, to prevent 
if pofiible a war, in which we were averfe 
to engage ? 

, Allow me to puih thefe reflexions & 
little further, and to obferve to your lord- 
fhip, that if the propofal of fending the 
archduke intb Spain had been accepted in 
time by the imperial court, and taken eflfeX 
and become a meafure of the confederacy, 
thatwar indeed would have been prot raXed j 
but France could not have hindered the 
paflageof this prince and his German forces: 
and, our fleet would have been-better em¬ 
ployed in efcorting them, and in covering 
the coafts of Spain and of the dominions of 
that crown both in Europe and iq America, 
than it was in fo many unmeaning-expedi¬ 
tions from the battle of La Hogue to the 
end of the war. France indeed would 
have made her uttnoft efforts to have had 
fatisfaXion on her pretenfions, as. ill founded 
as they were. She would have ended that 
war, as we began the next, when we de¬ 
manded a reafonablefatistaXion for the emr 
peror: and though I think that the allies 
" " would 
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would have had, in very many refpeds, more 
advantages in defending Spain, than in at¬ 
tacking France; yet, upon a fuppofition that 
the defence would have been as ill conduced 
as the attack was, and that by confluence, 
whether Charles the fecond had lived, 
to the conclufion of this war, or had died 
before it, the war muft have ended in 
fome partition or other; this partition 
would have been made by the Spaniards 
themfelves. They had been forced to . 
compound with France on her former 
pretenfions*, and they muft and they would * 
have compounded on thefe, with an Auf- 
trian prince on the throne, juft as they 
compounded, and probably much better 
than they compounded, on the pretenfions 
we fupported againft them, when they had 
a prince of Bourbon on theirthrone. France 
could not have diftrefied the Spaniards, nor 
have over-run their monarchy, if they had 
been united; and they would have been 
united in this cafe, and fupported by the 
whole confederacy: as we diftrefied both 
France and them, over-run their monarchy 
in one hemifphere, and might have done 
fo in both, when they were difunited, and 
fupported,by France alone. Fraftce would 
not have aded, in fuch negociations, the 
ridiculous part which the emperor a&ed in 
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thofe that kd to the peace of Utrecht, nor 
have made her bargain worfe by neglefting 
to make it in time. But the war ending as 
it did, though ! cannot fee how king Wil¬ 
is AM.could avoid leaving the crown of Spain 
and that entire monarchy at the difcretion 
of Lewis the fourteenth, otherwife than by 
compounding to prevent a new war he was 
in 00 fort prepared to make j yet it is 
Undeniable, that, by confenting to a par¬ 
tition of their monarchy, he threw the Spa¬ 
niards into the arms of France. , The firft 
Petition might have taken place, perhaps, if 
the electoral prince of Bavaria had lived, 
whom the French and Spaniards too would 
have feen much more willingly than the 
archduke on the throne of Spain. For 
aihong all the parties into which that court 
was divided in one thoufand fix hundred 
arid ninety-eight, when this treaty wa$ made, 
that of Auftria was grown the weakeft, by 
the difguft taken at a German queen, and 
at the rapacity and infolence of her favou¬ 
rites. The French were looked upon with 
efteem and kindnefs at Madrid; but the 
Germans were become, or growing to be, 
of contempt to the minifters, and of 
averfibn tothe people. 0 The electoral prince 
d&diti one thoufand fix hundred and ninety- 
nififew The fiat of Auftria, fo fatal to all 

thofe 
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thofe who were obftacles to the ambirioh of 
that houfe, prevailed * as the el«< 5 tor ex- 
prefled himfelf in the firft pangs of his 
grief. The ftate of things changed very 
much by his death. The archduke was to 
have Spain and the Indies, according to a 
fecond partition : and the Spaniards, Who 
had exprdfed great refentment at the firft, 
were pufhed beyond their bearing by tHis. 
They foon appeared to be fo; for the fe¬ 
cond treaty of partition was figned in 
March one thoufand feven hundred j and 
the will was made, to the beft of my re¬ 
membrance, in the Oftobcr following. I 
{hall not. enter here into many particulars 
concerning thefe great events. They will 
be related faithfully, and I hope fully ex¬ 
plained, in a work which your lordfhlp 
may take the trouble very probably frdtn 
pcrufing fome time or other, and which I 
{hall rather leave, than give to the public. 
Something however muft be faid more, to 
continue and wind up this fummsry of the 
latter period of modern hiftory. 

v '! 

France then faw her advantage, and im¬ 
proved it no doubt, though not in the man¬ 
ner, nor with the circumttances, that feme 
lying fcribblers of memoYials and anecdotes 
have advanced. She had fent one of the 
S a Weft 
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ableft men of her court to that of M adri d, 
the marfljal of Harcourt, and fhe had 
ftipulated in the fecond treaty of partition, 
that the archduke .fhould go neither into 
Spain nor the dutcfey of Milan, during the 
life of Charles the fecond. She was wil¬ 
ling to have her option between a treaty 
and a will. By the acceptation of the will, 
a|f king William’s meafures were broke. 
He was unprepared for war as much as 
when he made thefe treaties to prevent one; 
and if he meant in making them, what 
foatewife, but refining men have fufpefted, 
and what I confefs I fee no reafon to believe, 
only to gain time by the difficulty of execu¬ 
ting them, and to prepare for making war, 
whenever the death of the king of Spain 
fhoujd alarm mankind, and roufe his 
own fubje&s out of their inactivity and 
negled of foreign interefts : if fo, he was 
disappointed in that too; for France took 
pofTdfion of the whole monarchy at once, 
and with univerfal concurrence, at leaft 
without oppoficion or difficulty, in favour 
of fhe duke of Anjou. By what has been 
observed, or hinted rather, very fhortly, 
and I fear a little confufedly, it is plain, that 
reducing the power of France, and Iccu*. 
ring tbe whoJc Spanilh fucceffion to the 
houfc pi were two points that king 

William, 
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William, at the head of the Britifh and 
Dutch commonwealths and of the greateft 
confederacy Europe had feen, was obliged 
to give up. All the acquifitions that France 
cared to keep for the maintenance of her 
power were confirmed to her by the treaty 
of Ryfwic: and king William allowed, 
indire&ly at lead, the pretenfions of the 
houfe of Bourbon to the Spanifh fucceflion, 
as Lewis the fourteenth allowed, in the 
fame manner, thofe of the houfe of Auftria, 
by the treaties of partition. Strange fuu- 
ation ! in winch no expedient remained to 
prepare for an event, vifibly fo near, arid 
of l'uch vaft importance as the death of the 
king of Spain, but a partition of his 
monarchy, without his confent, or his 
knowledge l If king William had not 
made this partition, the emperor would 
have made one, and with as little regard to 
trade, to the barrier of the feven provinces, 
or to the general fyftem of Europe, as had 
been (hewed by him when he made the pri-. 
vate treaty with France already mentioned, 
in one thoufand fix hundred and fixty eight. 
The thinifters of Vienna were not wanting 
to infmuate to thofe of France overtures of 
a feparate treaty, as jnore conducive to 
their common interefts than the acceffion 
of his imperial majefty to that of partition. 

S 2 But 
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But the councils of Verfailles judged very 
reafonably, that a partition made with Eng¬ 
land and Holland would be more tffc&uai 
than any other, if a partition was to take 
place: and that fuch a partition would be 
juft as effectual as one made with the em¬ 
peror, to furnifh arguments to theemiffaries 
of, Franee, and motives to the Spanifh 
councils, if a will in favour of France could 
be obtained. I repeat it again; I cannot 
fee what king William could do in fuch 
citcumftanccs as he found himfelf in after 
thirty years ftruggle, except wttat he did : 
neither can I fee how he could do what he 
did, Specially after the refentment cx- 
prefled by the Spaniards, and the furious 
memorial prefented by Canales on. the 
conclufion of the firft treaty of partition, 
without apprehending that the confequcnce 
would be a will in favour of France. 
He was in the worft of all political circum- 
ftancts, and that wherein no one good mea- 
fure remains to be taken ; and out of which 
he left the two nations, at the head of 
whom he had been fo long, to fight and ne¬ 
gotiate themi'clves and their confederates, 
as well as they could. 

t Whbn this will w'as made and accepted, 
Lewis the fourteenth had iucceeded, and 

.. the 
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the powers in oppofition to him had failed, 
in all the great obje&s of interelt and am¬ 
bition, which they had kept in light for 
more than forty years; that is, from the be¬ 
ginning of the prefcnt period. The actors 
-changed their parts in the tragedy that fol¬ 
lowed. The power, that had fo long and 
fo cruelly attacked, was now to defend, the 
Spanilh monarchy : and the powers, that 
had fo long defended, were now to attack 
it. Let us fee how this was brought about: 
and that w$ may fee it the better, and make 
a better judgment of all that palled from 
the death of Charles the fecond to the 
peace of Utrecht, let us go back to the 
lime of his death, and oonfider the circum- 
ltances that formed this complicated date 
of affairs in three views; a view of righr, 
a view of policy, and a view of power. 

The right of fucceeding to the crown of 
Spain would have been undoubtedly in the 
children of Maria 1 heresa, that is, in 
the houfe of Bourbon; if this right had 
not been barred by thelolemn renunciations 
fo often mentioned. The pretcnfions of 
the houfe of Aultria were founded on thefe 
renunciations, on the Yajification of them 
by the Pyrenean treaty,and the confirmation 
of them by the will of Philip the fourth. 
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The pretenfions of the houfe of Bourbon 
were founded on a fuppofition, it was indeed 
no more, and a vain one too, that thefe re¬ 
nunciations were in their nature null. On 
this foot the difpute of right ftood during 
the life of Charles the fecond, and on the 
fame it would have continued to ftand even 
after his death, if the renunciations had re¬ 
mained unlhaken; if his will, like that of 
his father, had confirmed them, and had 
left the crown, in purfuance of them, to 
the houfe of Auftria. But .the will of 
Charles the fecond, annulling thefe renun¬ 
ciations, took away the foie foundation of 
the Auftrian pretenfions; for, however 
this aft might be-obtained, it was juft as 
valid as his father’s, and was confirmed by 
the univerfal concurrence of the Spanilh 
nation to the new fettlement he made of 
that crown. Let it be, as I think it ought 
to be, granted, that the true heirs could 
not claim againft renunciations that were, if 
I may fay fo, conditions of their birth : but 
Charles the fecond had certainly as good 
a right to change the courfe of fucceffion 
agreeable to the order of nature and the 
cpnftitution of that monarchy, after his true 
heirs were born, as ‘Philip the fourth had 
to change it, contrary to this order and this 
conftitution, before they were born, of at 

. any 
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any other time. He had as good a right, in 
Ihorr, to difpenfe with the Pyrenean treaty, 
and to let it afide in this refpeft, as his 
father had to make it: fo that the renun¬ 
ciations being annulled by that party to the 
Pyrenean treaty who had exa&cd them, 
they could be deemed no longer binding, 
by virtue of this treaty, on the party who 
had made them. The lole queftion that 
remained therefore between thefe rival 
houfes, as to right, was this, whether the 
engagements taken by Lew 1 s the fourteenth 
in the partition treaties obliged him to ad¬ 
here to the terms of the laft of them in all 
events, and to deprive his family of the fuc- 
ceflton,which the king of Spain opened,and 
the Spanifh nation offered to them•, rather 
than to depart from a compofition he had 
made, on pretenfions that were difputable 
then, but were now out of difpute ? It may 
be faid, and it was faid, that the treaties of 
partition being abfolute, without any con¬ 
dition or exceptibn relative to any difpo- 
fuion the king of Spain had made, or 
might make of his fuccefllon, in favour of 
Bourbon or Auftria; the difpofition made 
by his will, in favour of the duke of An¬ 
jou, could not affc$ the engagements fo, 
lately taken by Lewis’ the fourteenth in 
thefe treaties, nor difpenfe with a literal 
S 4 o.b- 
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obfervation of them. This might be true 
on ftridt principles of juftice j but I appre¬ 
hend that none of thefe powers who ex¬ 
claimed fo loudly againft the perfidy of 
France in this cafe, would have been more 
1 'crupulous in a parallel cafe. The maxim 
* fummum juseft fumma injuria’ would have 
been quoted, and the rigid letter of treaties 
would have been foftened by an equitable 
interpretation of their fpiric and intention. 
His imperial maj fty, above all, had not the 
lea ft. colour of right to exclaim againft 
France on this occafion ; for in general, if 
his family was to be ftripped of all the do¬ 
minions they have acquired by breach of 
faith, and means much worfe than the ac¬ 
ceptation of the will, even allowing all the 
invidious circumftances imputed to the 
conduft of France to be true, the Auftrian 
family would fink from their prcfent gran¬ 
deur to that low ftaie they were in two or 
three centuries ago. In particular, the 
emperor, who had conftantly refuted to ac¬ 
cede to the treaties of partition, or to fub- 
mit to the difpofitions made by them, had 
not the leutt plaufiblc pretence to objeft to 
Lewis the fourteenth, that he departed from 
them. 1 hus, 1 think, the right of the two 
houles flood bn rhe death of Charles 
the fecond, The right of the Spaniards, 
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an independent nation, to regulate their 
own fucceffion, or to receive th,e prince 
whom the dying monarch had called to it; 
and the right of England and Holland to 
regulate the fucceffion, to divide, and par¬ 
cel out this monarchy in different lots, 
it would be equally foolifh to go about 
to eftabli/h. One is too evident, the other 
too ablurd, to admit of any proof. But 
enough has been laid comerning right, 
which was in truth little regarded by any of 
the parties conci rned immediately or re¬ 
motely in the whole courfe of theie pro¬ 
ceedings. Particular iuterefts were alone 
regarded, and thefe were puriu^d as ambi¬ 
tion, fear, relentment, and vanity di¬ 
rected : 1 mean the ambition of the two 
houfescontending for fuperiurity of power; 
the fear of England and Holland, left this 
fuperiority Ihould become too great in ei¬ 
ther ; the icfcntment of Spain at the dif- 
memberment of that monarchy projected by 
the partition-treaties; and the vanity, ertf 
that nation, as well as the princes of the 
houfe of Bourbon : for as vanity mingled 
with refentment to make the wil), vanity 
had a great fhare in determining the accep¬ 
tation of it. 


Let 
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Lbt fa s now confider the fame conjunc¬ 
ture in a view of policy. The policy of the 
Spanilh councils was this. They could not 
brook that their monarchy (hould be divi¬ 
ded : and this principle is expreffed ftrong- 
Jy in the will of Charles the ferond, 
where he exhorts his lubjefts not to fuffer 
any difmemberment or diminution of a 
monarchy founded by his predeceffors with 
lb much glory. Too weak to hinder this 
difmemberment by their own ftrength, too 
well apprifed of the little force and little 
views of the court of Vienna, and their old 
allies having engaged to procure this dif¬ 
memberment even by force of arms ; no¬ 
thing remained for them to do, upon this 
principle, but to detach France from the 
engagements of the* partition treaties, by 
giving their whole monarchy to a prince of 
the houfe of Bourbon. As much as may 
have been laid concerning the negociations 
of France to obtain a will in her favour, 
and yet to keep in refcrve the advantages 
Stipulated for her by the partition treaties. 
If fuch a will could not be obtained, and 
though I am perfuaded that the marfhal of 
Harcourt, who helped to procure this 
will, made his court to Lewis the four¬ 
teen tkas much as the marihal of T allard, 

who 
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who negotiated the partitions ; yet it is 
certain, that the acceptation o£ the will 
was not a meafure definitely taken at Ver- 
failles when the king of Spain died. The 
alternative divided thofe councils, and, with¬ 
out entering at this time into the arguments 
urged on each fide, adhering to the parti¬ 
tions feemed the caule of France, accepting 
the will that of the houfe of Bourbon. 

It has been faid by men of great weight 
in the councils of Spain, and was faid at 
that tipie by men as little fond of the houfe 
of Bourbon, or of the French nation, as 
their fathers had been *, that if England and 
Holland had not formed a confederacy and 
begun a war, they would have made Philip 
the fifth as good a Spaniard as any of the 
preceding Philips, and not have endured 
the influence of French councils in the ad- 
miniftration of their government: but that 
we threw them entirely into the hands of 
iFrahce when we began the war, becaufe 
the fleets and armies of this crown being 
neceflary to their defence, they could not 
avoid fubmitting to this influence as long 
as the fame neceflity continued \ and, in 
faff, we have feen chat the influence lafted 
no longer. ‘ But notwithftanding this, it 
tnuft be confelied, that a war was unavoid- 
' able. 
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able. The immediate fecuringof commerce 
and of barriers, the preventing an union of 
the two ’monarchies in fome future time, 
and the prefervation of a certain degree at 
leaft of equality in the fcales of power, 
were points too important to England, 
Holland, and the reft of Europe, to be 
Tefted on the moderation of French, and 
the* vigour of Spanifh councils, under a 
prince of the houleof France. If fatisfac- 
tion to the houfe of Auftria, to whofe rights 
England and Holland {hewed no great re¬ 
gard whilft they were better founded than 
they were Cnee the will, had been alone 
concerned.; a drop of blood fpilt, or five 
(hillings fpent in the quarrel, would have 
been too much profufion. But this was 
properly the fcale into which it became the 
common intereft to throw ail the weight 
that could be taken out of chat of Bourbon. 
And therefore your lordfhip will find, that 
when negotiations with d’Avaux were fet 
on foot in Holland to prevent a war, or ra¬ 
ther on our part to gain time to prepare 
for it, in which view the Dutch and we 
had both acknowledged Philip king of 
Spain ; the great article we infilled on 
jvaa, that reafonable latisfa&ion ihould be 
given the emperor, upon his pretenfions 
fyujided on the treaty of partition. We 

could 
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could do no otherwife; and France who 
offered to make the treaty of Rylwic the 
foundation of that treaty, could do no other- 
wife than refufe to confent that the treaty 
of partition (hould be fo, after accepting the 
will, and thereby engaging to oppofe all 
partition or difmemberment of the Spanifh 
monarchy. I lhould mention none of the 
other demands of England and Holland, 
if I could negleCt to point out to your lord- 
Ihip’s obfervation, that the fame artifice 
was employed at this time, to perplex the 
more a negotiation that could not iucceed 
on other accounts, as we law employed in 
the courfc of the war, by the Eng.liih and 
©utch minifters, to prevent the fuccefs of 
negotiations that might and ought to have 
fucceeded. The demand I mean, is that of 
,f a liberty not only to explain the terms 
“ propofed, but to increafe or amplify 
,f them in the courfe of the negociation.” 
1 do not remember the words, but this is 
the fenfe, and this was the meaning of the 
confederates in both cafes. 

In the former, king William was de¬ 
termined to begin the war by all the rules 
of good policy; fince he could ^oc obtain, 
nay fince France could* not grant in that 
conjuncture, nor without being forced to 
it by a war, what he was obliged by thefe 

verv 
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very rules to'demand. He intended there¬ 
fore nothing by this negociation, if it may 
be called fuch, but to preferve forms and 
appearances, and perhaps, which many 
have fufpefted, to have time to prepare, as 
I hinted juft now, both abroad and ac 
home. Many things concurred to favour 
his preparations abroad. The alarm, that 
had been given by the acceptation of the 
will, was increafed by every ftep that France 
made to fecure the effedfc of it. Thus, for 
inftance, the furprifing and feeing the 
Dutch troops, in the fame night, and at 
the fame hour, that were difperfed in the 
garrifons of the Spanifh Netherlands, was 
not excufed by thenecdlity of fecuring thole* 
places to the obedience of Philip, nor fof- 
tened by the immediate difmiffion of thole 
troops. The impredion it made was much 
the fame as thofe of the furprifes and fei- 
zures of France in former ufurpations; 
No one knew then, that the fovereignty of 
the ten provinces was to be yielded up to 
theclettor of Bavaria: and every one law 
that there remained no longer any barrier 
between France and the feven province^. 
At home, the difpofuion of the nation was 
abfolutely ujrncd to a war with France, on 
the death of king James the fecond, by the 
acknowledgment iJLewis the fourteenth 

made 
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made of his fon as king of England. I 
know what has been faid in excufe £>r this 
meafure, taken as I believe, on Female im¬ 
portunity ; but certainly without any re¬ 
gard to public faith, to the true intereft of 
France in thofe circumftances, or to the true 
interelt of the prince thus acknowledged* 
in any. It was faid, that the treaty of Ryf- 
wic obliging his mod chriftian majefty 
only, not to difturb king William in his 
p-ifleflion, he might without any violation of 
it have acknowledged this prince as king of 
England ; according to the political cafuilfry 
of the French, and the example of France, 
who finds no fault with the powers that 
treat with the kings of England, although 
the kings of England retain the title of 
kings of France; as well as the example of 
Spain, who makes no complaints that other 
ftates treat with the kings of France, al¬ 
though the kings of France retain the title of 
Navarre. But befides, that the examples 
are not appofite, becaufe no other powers 
acknowledge in form the king of England 
to be king of France, nor the king of 
France, to be king of Navarre; with what 
face could the French excufe this meafure? 
Could they excufe it by urging that they 
adhered to the ftrift letter of one article of 
he treaty of Ryfwic, againlf the plain mean- 
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ing of that very article, and againft the 
whole tenor of that treaty: in the fame 
breath with which they jultified the accep¬ 
tation of/he will, by pretending they ad¬ 
hered to the fuppofed Ipirit and general in¬ 
tention of the treaties of partition, in con- 
tradidion to the letter, to the fpecific en¬ 
gagements, and to the whole purport of 
thofe treaties ? Tbs part of the condud of 
Lewis the fourteenth may appear juftly the 
more furprifmg, becaufe in moft other 
parts of his condud at the fame time, and 
in fume to his difadvantage, he aded cau- 
tioufly, endeavoured to calm the minds of 
his neighbours, to reconcile Europe to his 
grandfon’s elevation, and to avoid all Ihew 
of beginning hostilities. 

Though king William was determined 
to engage in a wfar with France and Spain, 
yet the fame good policy that determined 
him to engage, determined him not to en¬ 
gage too deeply. The engagement taken in 
the grand alliance of one thoufand feven 
hundred and one is, “ To procure an equi- 
“ table and reafonable fatisfadion to his 
** imperial majefty for his pretenfion to the 
“ Spanilh, fucccffion •, and fufficient fecu- 
“ rity to the king of” England, and the 
“ States General, for their dominions, and 
“ for the navigation and commerce of their 

fubjeds. 
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« fubje&s, and to prevent the union of the 
*« two monarchies of France and Spain.'* 
As king of England* as ftateholder of 
Holland* he neither could nor did engage 
any further. It may be difpUted per¬ 
haps among fpeculative politicians, whe* 
ther the balance of power in Eufope would 
have been better prelerved by that fdieme 
of partition, which the treaties, and partk. 
cularly the laft of therti, propofed, of by 
that which the grand alliance propofed to be , 
theobjeft 0t the War? I think there is little 
room for fuch'a difpute* as I fhall have oc- 
cafion to fay hereafter more exp refly. In 
this place I (hall Only fay, that the objeft 
of this war, which king William medi¬ 
tated* and queen Annb waged, was a par¬ 
tition, by which a prince of the houfe of 
Bourbon* already acknowledged by us and 
the Dutch as king of Spain, was to be left 
on the throne of that difmembered monar¬ 
chy. The wifdom of thofe councils faw 
that the peace of Europe might be reftored* 
and fecured on this foot, and that the liber¬ 
ties of Europe would be in no danger. 

. Trie fcales of the balance of power will 
hcvcr be exactly poixed, nnf in the precife 
point of equality either* difccrriible or ne- 
teffaty to be dtfcerned. It is fufficienc in 
T this* 
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this* as in other human affairs, that the* 
deviation be not too great. Some there* 
will always be. A conftant attention to 
thefe deviations is therefore neccflary. 
IVhtn they are little their increafe may be 
eafily prevented by early care and the pre¬ 
cautions’ that good policy fuggefts* Bu£ 
^hein they become great for want of this 
Cart and thefe precautions, or by the force 
of unforefeen events, more vigour is to be 
exerted, and greater efforts to be made. But 
even in fuch cafes, much reflection is ne* 
Ceffary on all the circumftajjfes that form 
the conjuncture! left; by attacking with ill 
iuccefs, tfac deviation be confirmed, and 
the power that is deemed already exorbitant 
become more fo-, and left, by attacking 
with good fuccefs, whilft one fcale is pilla¬ 
ged; too tp^ weight of power be thrown 
into the other. , In fuch cafes, he who has 
cod jittered, in the; hiftories of former ages,' 
the ftfiange retolbtidns that time produces, 
and the perpetual flux and reflux of public 
as wtll as private fortunes, of kingdoms 
and ftates as well as of thole who govern 
or are governed in them, will incline for 
think, that if t^e leaks can be brought 
bitte by a war, nearly, though not exaCUy, 
to tHe r pbfftt they’were at before this great 
d&#tflttoa from it, the reft msry* bd 'Iwtc to 

accidents, 
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.. accidents, and to the ufe that good policy is 
$ble to make of i Hem. 

S'' • A . , . 

When Charles the fifth was at the 
heighth of his power, rfnd in thfe zenith of 
his glory, when a king of France and a 
pope were at opce his prifoners j it muft 
be allowed, that,, his fituation and that of 
his. neighbours compared, they had as mucth 
fit leaft to, fear from him and from the 
houfe. of Auftria, as the neighbours of 
jL,sjws the > fourteenth had to fear from 
hirnapd from the houfe of Bourbon,: when* 
after all his other fuccefs, orie of his grand* 
children was placed On the Spanilh throne. 
And yet among all the conditions of the 
Several leagues againft Charles the fifth, 
I do not remember that it Was ever ftipu* 
lated, that** no peace fhould be made with 
“ him as long as he continued to be empe- 
“ ror and king of Spain i nor as long as 
“ any Auftrian prince continued capable of 
“ uniting on his head the Imperial and Spa • 
“ nilh crowns**’ 

Jaipur lordihip makes the application. 
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was etpperor and king of Spain ; hut nei- 

* her ,^ s Lewis the fourteenth king of 

|P ain . I'."". Philip the fifth king of 
Brance. That had happened in one in- 
ftance, which it was apprehended might 
.happeh in the other. ; fit had happened, 
pi lit was rtafpnably to be apprehended 
that Jit might happen again, and that the 
Imperial and Spahifh crowns might conti- 
nue, not 6nly m the ; fame.family, but on 
the^me heads* for meafures were taken 
-* 0 %P re ®h® fucct^itoh of both to #hil!p 
/ ithi fpn offCHAaies. We do hot find 
howeverthat any confederacy was' formed, 
any en^geownt 'taken, or any war. made! 
iLNwitow cvjJU Tie 

fWft.WS ¥■ JEurope coptemed 

khe fifth, anH Jo^eck the growth of his 

^/h/ha /hMtiHrlik I .-Ww. J _ " * M ' '* VT'*v 


•im ,«,uent 5 a^ tne relt. Diftinft d 0 mi- 
otons, md difiereot pretenfions' xm.ted 

latltMl of CttAll l.£; 


he. The houfe o 
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to-a German and a Spanifli branch: and 
if the two branchy-came to have a mutual, 
influence on one another, and frequently a 
common intereft', it was hot tili'one-’of 
them had fallen from grandeur, and till 
the other was rather aiming at it, than in 
poffeflioji of it, In (bort, Ph'ilI? wiis ex¬ 
cluded from the injperial throiteby fo' ha - 1 
tural a progreffipa cf caufes and effcfh/atj* 
fing not only in Qerihatiiyibft^^To’jus own, 
family, that if treaty_ had been made ‘to* 
exclude hun from, it.in favdbjr of FkRDi- 
nand, fuch a treaty might,lave been faid- 
very probably to have executediif#. ' ' 

> " v > * ,;l • 
i ’ f ** >*■ 4 ‘ \ •** ( • 

The precaution ;T have mentioned, abd 
that was neglected jaabiS'&tfe^Hibut any 
detriment to the common cavife of Europe, 
waa not negteded' ip the grand illance Of 
onechoufand feven hundred and ope.*’ For 
in that, one of tl$4:nds prqpSicd by the 
war, &tpj ( obtatn amefiedtaal rfft 

the contingent!' union of the croWnii of 
France and Spain;. The ^1 of C^Aitfis 
the fecood provides againft the fame contin¬ 
gency: and this, great pfjnc»pte<rqf pre¬ 
venting; ‘ t#' 4, muqhdQnrk ionf,aticf' pdWer 
front falling lb rbO ; lot,of ? eidief of the fa- 
ipilies of Bdkrrboo of Aelt-Ha, formed to 
be agreed on aiuSdes { fince in ihq parti- 
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tion-treatythel amc precaution.was taken 
agamfto^n union of the Imperial and Spa- 
nifli crowns. King William was enough 
pqtfcid Sgainft France., His ancient pre¬ 
judices Were ftrong and well'founded. He 
had been worfted in war, over-reached in 
negociatiOB, and perfbnally affronted by her. 
England >and Holland were fufficiently 
alarmed and animated, and a-party was not 
wanting, even in our iflandv ready to ap¬ 
prove any engagements he would have 
taken againft France and Spain, and in 
favour of the houfe of Auftria -, 1 though we 
were ieis conccrned, by any national inter- 
w, than any other power that took part, in 
ww war, either thenorafter wards. But this 
prince was far fromi taking a part.fceyond 
that which the particular intcrefts of Eng¬ 
land and Holland, and the general intereft 
of Europe, neceflarily required. Pique 
muft have no more a place than affe&idn, 
in ddiberatioot ofthis kind. To have en¬ 
gaged to dethrone Philip, put of refent- 
ment to Lewis the fourteenth, would have 
been a refokitkm worthy of Charles the 
twelfth, kingof Sweden, who faciificed his 
Country, h»svpeople,eand hftnfeif. at k% 
tohisrevenge, To.have engaged to, coo* 
querthe Spanifli ohonardiyJor the hodfeof 

roily, 
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mily, one ftep beyond thofe that were nc- 
,ceffary to keep this hoofe on a foot of rivalry 
with the other, would have "been, as I have 
hinted, to ad the part of a vaffak not of 
an ally. The former pawns,his ftate, and 
ruins his fubjeds, for the intereft of hit 
fuperior lord, perhaps for his lord's humour* 
or his paffion: the latter goes no further 
than his own intereft carries him* nor makes 
war for thofe of another,,nor even for his 
own, if they are remote and contingents 
as if he fought pro aria et/ocis, for h« re¬ 
ligion, his libercy, and his property. Agree-* 
ably to thefe principles of good policy* 
we entered into the war that began on the 
death of Charles the fecond r but wcfooa 
departed from them, as T(hall have occa-* 
fion to obfcrve in confidering the ftate of 
things, at this remarkable jundure, in a 
view of ftrength. $ 

. 1 - , - ; . j , ■ 

Let me recall here what I have (aid fome- 
where elfe. They who are-in; die fink** 
ingfcale of the balance of power do' not 
catily, nor foon, come off from the habi* 
coal prejudices of. fuperiority over their 
neighbours* nor from the confidence that 
fuch prejudices infptre, From the year one 
thousand iifix s hundred ahd fixty-feven, to 
fhe end ofthtt century, France had been 
T ^ ’ conftantly 
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COtiftantly in arms,-and her arms had been 
fueceisfu^ She' had luftained a war,* with¬ 
out any confederates agatnft the principal 
powera of Europe confederated againft her, 
hod had finiftiedit with advantage on every 
fide, juft before the death of the king of 
Spain. She continued armed after the 
peace, by lea and land.She increafed her 
forces, while other nations reduced theirs, 
and was ready to defend, or to invade her 
neighbours, whilft, thejr confederacy being 
diflbived, they, were in no condition to in¬ 
vade hcri and in a bid one to defend them- 


felves. Spain and France had. now one 
common caufe The electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne fupported.it inCfermany, the 
duke of Savoy wa$an,ally, the duke of 
Mantua a vaffal of the two crowns, in 
.Italy. In a word, appearances were formi¬ 
dable on th^- fidc j and if a diftrfift of 
ftrength, on thi. fide of the confederacy, 

. had induced England and Holland to.com¬ 
pound with ! France for a partition of the 
Spaniftnfocccffion, there feetmdito.fti)l 
* ^greater reafon for this diftriift after tfieac- 
»^®ept4tibu. of the i wiH, :the peaeeable and 
fSCady fobmi^on, of the. entire monarchy of 
fi^MJKXD Philip, and,afi the meaforcsTakeo 
■ tO^hcure him in this pofiVffion., .&£ch ap- 
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fo on many, andon none more thaa-on the 
French themfelves, who engaged with great 
confidence and fpirit in thewar * when they * 
found it, as they, might weft cxpcdi it wo#di 
be unavoidable. The fiaengch of, France * 
however,'though great* was not fo great-;#*, 
the French thought it, norsequal to theefc. 
fort* they undertook to make. Their <en». 
gagement, to maintain the Spani£h monar¬ 
chy entire under the dominions oIThimp, 
exceeded their ftrength. Our engagement, 
to procure fome out fkirts of. if ior : the 
houfe of Auftria, was not in the fame dd- 
proportion to our ftrength. If I fpeak po- 
fidveiy on this, occafion, yet I cannot be; 
accufcd of prefumption v becaufe,how;dif-, 
putable foever theie points might be when 
they were points* of political /peculation, 
they are fuch no longer, and the judgment 
1 make is dilated to me by, experience. 
France threw herfelfinto the finking, fcale, 
when, flic accepted the will, 1 Her fcale 
continued to fmk' during ihe whole-courfe 
of the war, -and roigbthave been kept by 
the peace as low as the trueiinimft-of Eu¬ 
rope required. What 1 remember to have 
heard the duke of. MxiUBoitottsit fay, be- 
' fore hewentto take, on him the. command 
of the army m the Lj6w Countries in one 
thoufand feven, hundred and two,, proved 
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true. The French mV-reekoned very much, 
if theyma^e the* fame comparifon between 
their troopsandthofeof their enemies, as 
they had made i® precedent wars. ; Thofc 
thathad been oppofed to them in the Jaft, 
were raw for the moft part when it began, 
theBritiOi particularly: but they had been 
difciplined, if I may layfo, by their defeats.; 
They were grown to be veteran at the 
peace of Ryiwic, and though many had < 
bee«difi>anded,yet they had been drfbandcd 
lately: ib that even thefe were eafily formed 
a new, and the fjpirit that had been raifed 
continued in ail. Supplies of men to re¬ 
cruit the armies were more abundant on the 
fide of the confederacy, than on that of the 
two' crowns: a msceffary confluence of 
which it fcemed to be, that thofe of the 
former would grew better, and thofe of the 
latter worfe, in a long, extenfive, and 
bloody war. I believe it proved fo; and 
if my memory does not deceive me, the 
French were forced very early to fend re¬ 
cruits to their armies, as they ibid Haves 
to their gallics. A 6otnparifon between 
thole who were to direA their councils, and 
to condo& the armies on both Tides, is a 
tafleit would become mplittleto undertake. 
The event lhewed, that if France had had 
hcr»,Gos»E, her TuxENNJB.iOr her .Lpat*.'. 

EM^URG, 
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emburo, to oppofe to the confedlrates: the 
confederates might have oppofcjl to her, 
with equal confidence, their Eugene of 
Savoy, their Marlborough, or their St*-' 
renberg. But there is one obfervation-l 
cannot forbear to make. , The alliances 
were concluded, the quotas were fettled^ 
and the feafon for taking the field .ap¬ 
proached, when king ;Will 1 am died. The 
event could not fail co occafion feme con» 
fternation on on? fide, and to give fome 
hopes on the ocher: for, notwithftanding 
the ill fuc’cefs with which he made war ge¬ 
nerally, he was looked upc# as the foie - 
centre of union that could keep together 
the jgreat confederacy then forming: and 
how much the French feared, fromhislife, 
had appeared a few years before, in the ex¬ 
travagant and indecent joy they expreffed 
on a falfe report of his death. A (hort 
time (hewed how vain the fears of (ome - 
and the hopes of others were. By hi* death, 
the duke of Marlborough was raifedto 
the head of the army, and indeed of the 
confederacy: where he, a new, apnvatc man, 
ad'ubjeft, acquired by merit and by ma¬ 
nagement a more deciding influence, than 
high birth, confirmed authority, and even - 
the Crown of-Great Britain, had given to- 
king Wonly, all the parts 
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of .that vaft .machine, the, grand alliance, 
were- keptmjpce,compaft and entire; but a. 
more, rapid and vigorous motion was given 
tp ? the. whole: and, inftead ofilangudbing 
opt. dilaftrous campaigns, we faw every 
loa^of the war full of adion. All thofe 
Wherein he .appeared,, and many of thofe 
Wb«ein hflwas notthen an aftor, but abettor 
however , of their a&totV. were .crowned with 
the rooii.triumphant fucccfs. I rake with 
fyeafure this oppprtunity of doing juftice to 
that peat man, whofe faults I knew, whofe 
Virtues I admired j and whofe memory, as 
fhe.grcatefl j^cral, sod as the greateft mi- 
thaer, thM oiy;country or. perhaps any other 
hps produced, I honour. But. befides this, 
t^pbf^adfl^l'jHvemade, comes into my. 
Jubjaft, lince.it feryes to .ppint opt to your 
lordihipthc proof of what I faid above, 
that trance undertook too much, when 
^undertook to. maintain theSpanilh mo- 
‘ narchy cntjrerin the poffeffioo of £hihj? : 
hpd in. t ,we uj»i|ertook no mote than what 
was, proportionate to ourJ^c^W when 
^we undertook.to weaken.that jnonarchy by. 

; '4- tn the hands of a prince 
, of , the bouit of Bourbon,. which we had. 
iteblotl k>y.;ilt fortuneatjd worfe-con- 
h n?ay be faid. 
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agairift France proves that their generals 
were fuperior to her’s, but not that their 
forces and .thejr national ftrength were fo t 
that with the fame force with which foe 
was beaten, (he might have been vi^orfobk: 
that if lhe had been fo,or if the fuccefs of 
the war ;had varied, or heen lefs dedfiye 
againftherin Germany,,in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and in Italy, as it was in .Spaing her 
ftrength would have appeared fufficieitt, 
and that of the confederacy infufficient. 
Many things may be urged to deftrtfy this 
reafoning: I content myfelf with one. 
France could not long have made even the 
unfuccefsful efforts lhe did make, if Eng¬ 
land, and Holland had done what it is un¬ 
deniable they had ftrength to do*, if befides 
pillaging, I do not fay. conquering, the 
Spanilh Weft Indies, they had hindered 
the French from going to the South Sea ; 
as they, did annually during the whole 
CQUtfe of the war without the lead molefta- 
tion, and from whence they imported into 
France in that time as much Silver and gold 
as the whole fpecies of that kingdom 
amounted to. . With this immenfe and 
conftaht fuf jdy of wealth France was rc- 
duced in, eftedt to bankruptcy* before, the 
end of^the war, . How much fooner jam ft 
fhc have been fo, if this fupply hadoeefi 
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kept from her ? The ddnfeffion of France 
herfclf is *>n ihy fide. She confeffcd her 
inability to fupport what flie had under¬ 
taken, when flic fued for peace as early as 
the year one thoufahd feven hundred and 
fix. She made her uttnofi efforts to an- 
fwer the expe&atian of the Spaniards, and 
to keep their monarchy entire. When ex¬ 
perience had made it evident that this was 
beyond her power, flie thought heifelf juf- 
tified to the Spanifli nation, in confentin'g 
to a partition, and was ready to conclude ai 
peace with the allies On the principles of 
their grand alliance. But as France teemed 
to flatter herfelf, till experience made her 
defirous to abandon an enterprize that ex¬ 
ceeded her ftrength } you will find, my 
lord, that her enemies began to flatter 
themfelves in their turn, and to for hi 
defigns and take engagements that ex¬ 
ceeded theirs. Great Britain was drawn! 
into thefe engagements little by little; for 
1 do not remember any parliamentary de¬ 
claration for continuing tne war till Philip 1 
ihould be dethroned, before the year one 
thoufand feven hundred add fix : and then 
fuch a declaration was judged neceflfary to 
fecond the refolutiori of our miniftets and 
©ur Allies* in departing from the principle* 
of tAc grand alliance, and in propofing not 
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only the reduftion of the French, but the 
con quell of the Spanifh monarchy, as the 
objefts of the war. This new plan had 
taken place, and we had begun to aft upon 
it two years before, when the treaty with 
Portugal was concluded, and the arch-duke 
Charles, now emperor, was fent into 
Portugal firft, and into Catalonia after¬ 
wards , and was acknowledged and fupport* 
ed as king of Spain. 

■Whem your lordlhip perufes the anec¬ 
dotes of the times here ipoken of, and con- 
fiders the courfe and event of the great war 
which broke out on the death of the king 
of Spain, Charles the fecond, and was 
ended by the treaties of Utrecht and Rad* 
flat j you will find, that in order to form a 
true judgment on the whole you muft 
confider very attentively the great, change 
made by the new plan that 1 have men¬ 
tioned *, and compare it with the plan of 
the grand alliance, relatively to the gene¬ 
ral intereft of Europe, and the particular 
intereft of your own country. It will not* 
becauie it cannot, be denied, that all the 
ends of the grand alliance might have been 
obtained by a peace ijn one thoufand feven 
hundred and fix. I n£cd not recall the 
events of that, and of the precedent years 
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of the war. Not only the arms of France 
had been defeated on every fide; but the 
inward date of that kingdom was already 
more exhaufted than it had ever been. $he 
went on indeed, but (he daggered and 
reeled under the burden of the war. Our 
condition, I fpeak of Great Britain, was not 
ftdt quite To bad *, but the charge of the 
war increased annually upon us. It was 
evident that this charge mud continue to 
increafe, and it was noiefs evident that our 
nation was unable to bear it without falling 
fobn into fuch didrefs, and contracting 
fuch debts, as We have feen and felt, and 
ri'rll feel. The Dutch neither redrained 
their trade, nor over-loaded it with taxes* 
iFhey foon altered the proportion of their 
quotas, and were deficient even after this 
alteration in them. But, however, it mud 
be allowed that they exerted their whole 
ftrength i iand they and we paid the 
Whole charge of the war. Since therefore 
by fuch efforts as could not be continued 
any longer, without oppreffing and impo- 
verifhing thefe nations to a degree that nor 
intered, except that of their very being* 
nor any engagement of affiding an alliance! 
totis yiribus can require, France was re¬ 
duced, and all theends of the War were be- 
sbmc attainable j it will be worth yothr 

lordfhip’s 
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lordfhip’s while to confider why the true 
ufe was not made of the fuccefs of the con¬ 
federates againfl: France and Spain, and 
Why a peace was not concluded in the fifth 
year of the war. When your lordfhip con- 
fiders this, you will compare in your 
thoughts what the ftate of Europe would 
have been, and that of your own country 
might have been, if the plan of the grand 
alliance had been purfued: with the poffible 
as well as certain, the contingent as well 
as necdTary, confequences of changing 
this plan in the manner it was changed. 
You will be of opinion, I think, and it 
feems to me, after more than twenty years 
of recollection, re-examination, and reflec¬ 
tion, that impartial pofterity mull be of the 
fame opinion; you will be of opinion, I 
think, that the war was wife and juft before 
the change, becaufe necefiary to maintain 
that equality among the powers of Europe; 
on which the public peace and common! 
prolperity depends: and that it was unwife 
and unjurt after this change, becaufe un- 
neceflary to this end, and dircded to other 
and to contrary ends. You will be guided 
by undeniable fads to difcover, through all 
the falfe colours which have been laid, and 
which deceived many *at. the time, that 
the war, after this change, became a war 
U of 
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of pafiion, of ambition, of avarice, and of 
private intercftj the private intereft of par¬ 
ticular perfons and particular ftatesj to 
which the general inttreft of Europe was 
Sacrificed fo entirely j tnat if the terms in¬ 
filled on by the confederates had been 
granted, nay if even thofe which franee 
was reduced to grant, in one thoufand fe- 
ven hundred and ten, had been accepted. 
Such a new l'yftem of power would have been 
created as might have expofed the balance 
of this power to deviations, apd the peace 
of Europe to troubles, not inferior to thofe 
that the war was defigned, when it began, 
to prevent. Whilft you obferve this in 
general, you will find particular occafion to 
lament the fate of Great Britain in the 
midft of triumphs that have been founded 
fo high. She had triumphed indeed to the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fix 
inclufively: but what were her triumphs 
afterwards ? what was her fuccefs after fhe 
proceeded on the new plan ? I (hall fay 
f'omcthing on that head immediately. Here 
let me only fay, that the glory of taking 
towns, ana winning battles, is to be mea- 
fured by the utility that refults from thofe 
victories. Victories, that bring honour to 
the arms, may 'bring lhame to the coun¬ 
cils, of a nation. To win a battle, to 

take 
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take a town, is the glory of a general, and 
of an army. Of this glory we h£d a very 
large fhare in the courfc of the war. But 
the glory of a nation is to proportion the 
ends fhe propofes, to her intereft and her 
ftrength; the means fhe employs to the 
ends (he propofes, and the vigour fhe 
exerts to both. Of this glory, I appre¬ 
hend, we have had very little to boaft, at 
any time, and particularly in the great con¬ 
juncture of which I am fpeaking. fhe 
reafons of ambition, avarice, and private in- 
tereft, which engaged the princes and ftates 
of the confederacy to depart from the prin¬ 
ciples of the grand alliance, were no reafons 
for Great Britain. She neither exp died 
nor defired any thing more than what (lie 
might have obtained by adhering to thole 
principles. What hurried ournat.,»n then, 
with fo much fpirjt and ardour, into thofe 
of the new plan ? your lordfhip will an- 
fwer this queftion to yourfdf, 1 b'iieve, 
by the prejudices and raflinels of party ; 
by the influrnce that the firib kicceiies of 
the confederate arms gave to our minifies: 
and the popularity they gave, if I may 
fay fo; to the war j by ancient and fcfh re- 
fentments, which the* unjull and v-dent 
ufurpatioi s, in fhort the whole conduct of 
Lewis the fourteenth, for forty years to¬ 
ll 2 gether 
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gethcr, his haughty treatment of other prin¬ 
ces and Rates,and even the ftyle of his court, 
hrd created; and to mention no more, by 
a notion groundlefs but prevalent, that he 
was and would be mafter as long as his 
grandfon was king of Spain, and that there 
could be no cffe&ual meafure taken, though 
the grand alliance fuppofed that there might, 
to prevent a future union of the two monar¬ 
chies, as long as a prince of the houfe of 
Bourbon fat on the Spanilh throne. That 
inch a notion Ihould have prevailed, in the 
firlt confufion of thoughts which the death 
and will of Charles the fecond produced, 
among the generality of men, who faw the 
fleets and armies of France take pofli ffioa 
of all the parts of the Spanilh monarchy, is 
not to be wondered at by thofe that 
conlider how ill the generality of mankind 
are informed, how incapable they are of 
judging; and yet how ready to pronounce 
judgment *, in fine, how inconfiderately 
they follow one another in any popular 
opinion which the heads of party broach, 
or to which the firft appearances of things 
have given occafion. Bur, even at this time, 
the councils of England and Holland did 
not entertain this notion. They afted on 
quite another, as might be (hewn in many 
inftances, if any other befidcs that of the 

grand 
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grand alliance was neceflary. When thefe 
councils therefore feemed to enteruin this 
notion afterwards, and afted and took en¬ 
gagements to aft up n it, we mult con¬ 
clude that they had other motives. They 
could not have thefe ; for they knew, thac 
as the Spaniards had been driven by the two 
treaties of partition to give their monarchy 
to a prince of the houfe of Bourbon, lb they 
were driven into the arms of France by the 
war that we made to force a third upon 
them. If we afted rightly on the prin¬ 
ciples of the grand alliance, they added 
rightly on thofe of the will : and if we 
could not avoid making an often five war, at 
the expence of forming and maintaining 
a vaft confederacy, they could not avoid 
purchafing the proteftion and afiHlance of 
France in a defensive war, and efpecially 
in the beginning ot ir, according to what 
I have iomewhere obferved already, by 
yielding to the authority and a inditing the 
influence of that tooit in all tlie afli.ir:, of 
their government. Our munders knew 
therefore, that if any inference was to be 
drawn from the firtt part of this notion, it 
was for fhortening, not prolonging, the war; 
for delivering the Spa/iiards as loon as poi- 
fible from habits of unioil and intimacy with 
France-, not for continuing them undir the 

w 

U 3 lame 
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fame neceffity, till by length of time thefe 
habits fho t uld be confirmed. As to the lat¬ 
ter part of this notion, they knew that it 
was falfe and filly. Garth, the beft na- 
tured ingenious wild man I ever knew, 
might be in the right when he faid, in fome 
pf his poems at that time, 

“-An Auftrian prince alone, 

“ Is fit to nod upon a Spanifh throne.” 

The fetting an Auftrian prince upon \% 
yvas, no doubt, the fureft expedient to pre¬ 
vent an union of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain; juft as fetting a prince 
of the houfe of Bourbon on that throne 
was the fureft expedient to prevent an union 
of the imperial and Spanifh crowns. But 
it was equally falfe to fay, in either cafe, 
that this was the foie expedient. It would 
be no paradox, but a propofuion eafily 
proved, to advance, thar if thele unions 
had been effectually pro'id-d againft, the 
ocner..; inter? ft of Europe w-. u ld have been 
little c? cerned whether Paiupor Charles 
had nodded at Madrid. It would be like- 
wife no paradox »o fay, that the contin¬ 
gency of uniting France and Spain under 
the fame prince appeared more remote, 
shout the middle of the laft great war, 
1 when 
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when the dethronement of Philip in favour 
of Charles was made a condition of peace 
fine qua non, than the contingency of an 
union of the Imperial and Spanilh crowns. 
Nay, 1 know not whether it would be 
a paradox to affirm, that the expedient that 
was taken, and that was always obvious to 
be taken, of excluding Philip and his race 
from the fucceffion of France, by creating 
an mtereft in all the other princes of the 
blood, and by confequence a party in 
France ltfelf, for their exclulion, whenever 
the cafe fliould happen, was not in its na¬ 
ture more effectual than any that could have 
been taken : and fome mull have been ta¬ 
ken, not only to exclude Charles from 
the empire whenever the cafe fhould hap¬ 
pen that happened foon, the death of his 
brother Joseph without iffue male, but his 
poftericy likewifc in all future vacancies of 
the impartial throne. The expedient that 
was taken againft Philip at the treaty of 
Utrecht, they who oppofed the peace at¬ 
tempted to ridicule, but fome of them 
have had occafiion fince that time to fee, 
though the caie has not happened, how ef¬ 
fectual it would have been if it had : and 
he who fhould go about to ridicule it after 
our experience, would- only make himfelt 
ridiculous. Notwithftanding all this, he, 
U 4 who, 
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who tranfports himfelf back to that time* 
muil acknowledge, that the confederated 
powers in general could not but be of 
Garth’s mind, and think it more agreeable 
to the common intereft of Europe, that a 
branch of Aultria,than a branch of Bourbon, 
fhould gather the Spanifh fuccefiion, and 
that the maritime powers, as they are called 
impertinently enough with refpedt to the 
fuperiority of Great Britain, might think it 
was for their particular intereft to have a 
prince, dependant for fome time,at lead oq 
them, king of Spain, rafher than a prince 
whofe dependence, as long as he ftood in 
any, muft be naturally on France. I do not 
fay, as fome have done, a prince whofe fa¬ 
mily was an old ally, rather than a prince 
whofe family was an old enemy ; becaufe 
I lay no weight on the gratitude of princes, 
and am as much perfuaded that an Auftrian 
king of Spain would have made us returns 
of that fort in no other proportion than of 
his want of us, as I am, that Philip and his 
race will make no other returns of the fame 
fort to France. If this affair had been en¬ 
tire, therefore on the death of the king of 
Spain j if we had made no partition, nor 
he any will, the whole monarchy of Spain 
would have been the prize to be roughc for: 

and our wilhes, and fuch efforts as we were 

" • * * • ■ 
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able to make, in the moft unprovided con* 
dition imaginable, mull have been on the 
fide of Auftria. But it was far from being 
entire. A prince of the houfe of Auftria 
might have been on the fpot, before the king 
of Spain died, to gather his fuccefiion; but 
jnftead of this a prince of the houfe of Bour¬ 
bon was there foon afterwards, and took 
poffeflion of the whole monarchy, to which 
he bad been called by the late king’s will, 
and by the voice of the Spanith nation. 
The councils of England and Holland there¬ 
fore preferred very wifely, by their engage¬ 
ments in the grand alliance, what was more 
practicable though lefs eligible, to what they 
deemed moo eligible, but faw become by 
the courfe of events, if not abfolutely im- ' 
practicable, yet an cnterprize of more length, 
more difficulty, and greater exprncc of blood 
and treafure, than thele nations were able to 
bear; or than they ought to bear, when 
their fecurity and that of the reft of Europe 
might be fufficiently provided for at a 
cheaper rate. If the confederates could not 
obtain, by the force of their arms, the ends 
of the war, laid down in the grand alliance, 
to what purpofe would it be to ftipulute for 
more ? And if they were able to obtain 
thefe, it was evident that, whilft they dif- 
membered the Spani/h monarchy, they 

im;ft 
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muft reduce the power of France. This 
happened; the Low Countries were con¬ 
quered i ‘the French were driven out of 
Germany and Italy : and Lewis the four¬ 
teenth, who had fo long and fo lately fet 
mankind at defiance, was reduced to fue 
for peace. 

Ir it had been granted him in one thoufand 
feven hundred and fix, on what foot muft 
it have been granted ? The allies had al¬ 
ready in their power all the ftates that 
were to compofe the reafonable fatisfaftion 
for the emperor. I fay, in their power: 
becaufe though Naples and Sicily were not 
a&ually reduced at that time, yet the ex- 
pullion of the French out of Italy and the 
difpofition of the people of thofe kingdoms, 
confidered, it was plain the allies might re¬ 
duce them when they pleafed. The con¬ 
federate arms were iuperior till then in 
Spain, and feveral provinces acknowledged 
Charles the third. If the reft had been 
yielded to him by treaty,allthat the new plan 
required had been obtained. If the French 
would not yet have abandoned Philip, 
as we had found that the Caftilians would 
not even when our army was at Madrid, all 
that the old plan, the plan of the grand al¬ 
liance required, had been obtained ? but 

ftill 
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ftill France and Spain had given nothing to 
purchafe a peace, and they were in circum- 
ftances not to expe6t it without purchafing 
it. They would have purchafed it, my lord : 
and France as well as Spain, would have 
contributed a larger lhare of the price, ra¬ 
ther than continue the war, in her exhauftcd 
ftate. Such a treaty of peace would have 
been a third treaty of partition indeed, but 
vaftly preferable to the two former. The 
great obje&ion to the former was drawn 
from that confiderable increafe of dominion, 
which th£ crown of France, and not a 
branch of the houfe of Bourbon, acquired 
by them. 1 know what may befaid fpeci- 
oufly enough to perfuade, that fuch an in¬ 
creafe of dominion would not have aug¬ 
mented, but would rather have weakened 
the power of France, and what examples 
may be drawn from biftory to countenance 
fuch an opinion. I know like wife, that the 
compaft figure of France, and the conti¬ 
guity <?f all her provinces, make a very ef- 
fential part of the force of her monarchy. 
Had the defigns of Charles the eighth, 
Lewis the twelfth, f r ancis the firft, and 
HENRYthefecond, fucceeded, the dominions 
of France would have been more ext- nfive, 
and I believe the ftrength of her monarchy 
would have been lefs. I have fomeiinics 

thought 
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thought that even the lofs of the battle of 
St. Quenjtin, which obliged Henry the 
fecond to recall the duke of Guise with his 
army out of Italy, was in this refpedt no 
unhappy event. But the rcafoning which 
is good, I think, when applied to thofe 
times, will not hold when applied to ours, 
and to the cafe I confider here; the ftate 
of France, the ftate of her neighbours, and 
the whole conftitution of Europe being fo 
extremely different. The obje&ion there¬ 
fore to ti e two treaties of partition had a 
real weight. The power of France, deemed 
already exorbitant, would have been in¬ 
creased bv this accefiion of dominion, in 
the hands of Lewis the fourteenth: and the 
life he intended to make of it by keeping 
Italy and Spain in awe, appears in the ar¬ 
ticle that gave him the ports on the Tuf- 
can coafts, and the province of Gui| ufcoa. 
This king William mighr, and, 1 queftion 
nor, did fee j but that prince might think 
too, that for this very reafon Lewis the 
fourteenth would adhere, in all events, to 
the treaty of partition : and that thel'e con- 
fequences were more remote, and would 
be lefs dangerous, than thole of making no 
partition at all. The partition, even the 
word that might have been made, by a 
treaty of peace in one thouland leven hun¬ 
dred 
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<3red and fix, would have been the very re¬ 
verie of this. France would Have been 
weakened, and her enemies (lengthened, 
by her conceffions on the fide of the Low 
Countries, of Germany, and Savoy. If a 
prince of her royal family had remained in 
poffrfiion of Spain and the Well Indies, 
no advantage would have accrued to her by 
it, and effectual bars would have been op- 
pofed to an union of the two monarchies. 
The houfe of Aullria would have had a rea- 
fonable fatisfaclion for that lhadow of right, 
which a former partition gave her. She 
had no other after the will of Charles the 
fecond; and this may be juftly termed a 
lhadow, fince England,Holland, and France 
could confer no real right to the Spanifh 
fucceffion, nor to any part of it. She had 
declined acceding to that partition, before 
France departed from it, and would have 
preferred the Italian provinces, without 
Spain and the Well-Indies, to Spain and 
the Weft Indies without the Italian pro¬ 
vinces. The Italian provinces would have 
fallen to her (hare by this partition. The 
particular demands of England and Holland 
would have fuffered no difficulty, and thole 
that we were obliged* by treaty to make (or 
others would have been eafy to adjuft. 
Would not this have been enough, 

my 
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my lord, for the public fecurity, for the 
commort intereft, and for the glory of our 
arms ? To have humbled and reduced, in 
live campaigns, a power that had difturbed 
and infulted Europe almoft forty years* to 
have reftored, in fo Ihort a time, the ba¬ 
lance of power in Europe to a fufficient 
point of equality, after it had been mqre 
than fifty years, that is from the treaty of 
Weftphalia, in a gradual deviation from this 
point * in ftiort, to have retrieved, in one 
thoufand (even hundred and fix, a game 
that was become defperate at the beginning 
of the century. To have done all this be¬ 
fore the war had exhaufted our ftrength, 
was the utmoft fure that any man could 
defire who intended the public good alone: 
and no honeft reafon ever was, nor ever 
will be given, why the war was protradted 
any longer * why we neither made peace 
after a fhort, vigorous, and fuccefsful war, 
nor put it entirely out of the power of 
France to continue at any rate a long one. 
1 have faid, and it is true, that this had been 
entirely out of her power, if we had given 
greater interruption to the commerce of Old 
and New Spain, and if we had hindered 
France from importing annually, from the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and two, 
fuch itnmenfe treafures as fhe did import 

by 
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by the fhips (he fent, with the permifiion of 
Spain to the South Sea. It has been ad* 
vanced, and it is a common opinion, that 
we were reftrained by the jealouly of the 
Dutch from makipgufeof the liberty given 
by treaty to them and us, and which, with¬ 
out his imperial majefty’s leave, hnce we 
entered into the war, we might have taken, 
of making conqucfts in the Spanilh Weft- 
Indies. Be it fo. But to go to the South 
Seas, to trade there if we could, to pillage 
the Weftrlndies without making conquelta 
if we could not, and, whether we traded 
or whether we pillaged, to hinder the French 
from trading there; was a meafure that 
would have given, one ought to think, no 
jealoufy to the Dutch, who might, and it is 
to be fuppofed would, have taken their pa; t 
in thele expeditions; or if it had given 
them jealoufy, what could they have re¬ 
plied, when a Britilh minifler had told them: 
« That it little became them lofindfault that 

* we traded with, or pillaged the Spaniards 
‘ in the Weft-Indies to the detriment of 

* our common enemy, whilft we connived 
‘ at them who traded with this enemy to 

* his and their great advantage, againft our 

* remonftrances, and .in violation of the 

* condition upon which we had given the 

* firft augmentation of our forces in the 

‘ Low 
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* Low Countries ?* We might have pur- 
fued this meafure notwithftanding any en- 
gagement*that we took by the treaty with 
Portugal, if I remember that treaty right: 
but inftead of this, we wafted our forces, 
and fquandered millions after millions in 
fupporting our alliance with this crown, and 
in purfuing the chimerical projeft which 
was made the objeft of this alliance. I call 
it chimerical, becaufe it was equally fo, to 
expeft a revolution in favour of Charles 
the third on the (lender authority of fuch a 
trifler as the admiral of Caftilej and, when 
this failed us, to hope to conquer Spain by 
the affiftance of the Portuguefe, and the 
revolt of the Catalans. Yet this was the 
foundation upon which the new plan of the 
war was built, and fo many ruinous en¬ 
gagements were taken. 

The particular motives of private men, 
as well as of princes and ftates, to protraft 
the war, are partly known, and partly guef- 
fed, at this time. But whenever that time 
comes, and I am perfuaded it will 
come, when their fecret motives, their fe- 
cret dcfjgns, and intrigues, can be laid 
open, I prefume to'fay to your lordfhip 
that the moft confufcd fcene of iniquity, 
and folly, that it is poftible to imagine. 
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will appear. In the mean while, if your 
lord fh ip confiders only the treaty 0/ barrier, 
as my lord Townshend figned ir, without* 
nay in truth, againft orders; for the duke of 5 
Marlborough, though joint pienipoteri- 
tiary, did not: if you confider the fambtfi 
preliminaries of one thoufand feven hun¬ 
dred and nine, which we made a mock- 
Ihew of ratifying, though we knew that they ; 
would not be accepted •, for fo the marquis 
of Torcy had told the penfionary before 
he left the Hague, as the faid marquis has 
allured m^ very often fince that time ; if 
you enquire into the anecdotes of Gertruy- 
denburg, and if you confult other authen¬ 
tic papers that are extant, your lordfhip will 
fee the policy of the new plan, I think, in, 
this light. Though we had rcfufed, before 
the war began, to enter into engagements 
for the conqueft of Spain, yet as foon as 
it began, when the reafon of things was Hill 
the fame, for the fuccefs of our firft cam¬ 
paign cannot be faid to have altered it, we 
entered into thefe very engagements. By 
the treaty wherein we took thefe engage¬ 
ments firft* Portugal was brought into the 
grand alliance; that is, fhe contented to em¬ 
ploy her formidable fprccs againft Philip, 
at the expence of England and Holland, 
provided we would debar ourfdves from 
X making 
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making any acquisitions, and the houfe of 
Auftria pcomifir, that Che Should acquire 
many important places in Spain, and an 
immenfe extent of country in America. 
By Such bargains as this*, the whole confe¬ 
deracy was formed, and Jiekl together. . 
Such means were indeed effe&ual to mul¬ 
tiply enemies to France and Spain ; but a 

2 ’ :£t fo extenfive and fo difficult as to 
e many bargains of this kind neceSfary, 
and neceifary for a great number of years, 
and for a very uncertain event, was a pro¬ 
ject into which, for this very reafon, Eng¬ 
land and Holland Should not have entered. 
It is worthy your obfervation, my lord, that 
- thefe bad bargains would not have been 
Continued, as they were almoft.to our im¬ 
mediate ruin, if the War had not been pro- 
traded under the pretended neccliity of re¬ 
ducing the whole Spanish monarchy to the 
obedience of the houfe of Austria. Now, 
asWother confederate except Portugal was 
to receive his recompettce by any difmem- 
berment of dominions in Old 01 New Spaih, 
the engagements we took to conquer this 
whole mohafehy had tto visible neceffary 
caufc, but the p>rOturjirg the acceffion « 
this power, thatwas dlready neuter, to th* 
grand alliance. This acceffiOO, as 1 have 
laid before, fcfved Orily to make us hegteft. 
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mmediate and certain advantages* Fof re¬ 
mote and uncertain, hopes * and cmjfe to at¬ 
tempt the conqueft of the Spanish natiori 
kt our own vaft expence* whom,we rnighc 
have (larked, and by ftarving reducfd both 
the French arid th|m, at their experice. 

I called tlve neceffity of reducing the 
whole Spaniih monarchy to the obedience 
of the houfe of Auftria* a pretended ne- 
cefficy: arid pretended. it was not real, 
without doubt. But I am apt to thini^ 
your lordfhip may goi ftirtheir, and finB 
feme reafons to fufpeft, that the opinion 
Itfelf of this rieceffity was not very real, ini 
the miodi of thofe Who Urged it : in the 
mindsI would fay of the aide men among 
them * for that it Wds real in fome of our 
zealous Bricifh politicians* I do them the 
juftice to believe. Your tordfhip maiy find 
reafons to fufped perhaps* that this opi¬ 
nion was fet up rather to occafion a diver- 
lion of the forces of France, and to furnilh 
pretenceS for prolonging the war for other 
ends. ! 

* . • ■ , ‘ -V 

Before the ytar one thoufand fevert 
hundred and ten, the Wat was kept alive 
ahetftite fuc&ft in Spam4 and it may 
X 2 ; U 
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be laid therefore, th It the defign of con¬ 
quering this kingdom continued, as well as 
t)ie hopes of fucCeeding. But why then 
idid the States General rfefufe, in one thou* 
fepd feven hundred and nine, to admit an 
article-in the barrier-treaty, by which they 
would have obliged themfelves to procure 
the whole Spanilh monarchy to the houfe 
.of Auftria, when that zealous politician 
my lord Townshend prefled them to it ? 
If their opinion of the neceffity of carrying 
pn the war, till this point could be obtain¬ 
ed, was real» why did they rifque the im- 
menfe advantages given them with fo much 
profufc generofity by this treaty, rather 
than.content to an engagement that was fo 
conformable to their opinion ? 

After the year one thoufand fevenhun- 
, died and ten, it will not be laid, I prefumc* 
' that the wat^could be fupported in Spain 
with any profpe£t of advantage on our fide. 
We had fufficiently experienced how little 
dependance could be had on the vigour of 
. the Portuguefej and how firmly the Spanilh 
■ notion in general, the Caftilians in particu¬ 
lar, were attached to Phiiip. Our armies 
had been twice at Madrid, this prince had 
.been twice driven from the capital, his rival 
^ had been there, none ftirred in favour of 
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the victorious, all wifhed and aCted for the 
vanquilhed. In fhort, the fallhcjpd ofati 
thofc lures, by which we had been entii&d 
to make war in Spain, had appeared Suffi¬ 
ciently in one thoufand Seven hundred and 
fix*, but was fo grofly evident in one thou- 
fand feven hundred and ten, that Mr. 
Craggs, who was Sent towards the end of 
that year by Mr. Stanhope into Eng¬ 
land, on commilfions which he executed 
with much good fenfe, and much ad- 
drefs, owned to me, that in Mr. Stan¬ 
hope’s opinion, and he was hot apt to de« 
fpond of fuccefs, efpecially in the execu¬ 
tion of his own projects, nothing could be 
done more in Spain, the general attachment 
of the people to Philip and their aver- 
fion to Charles confidered: that armies 
of twenty or thirty thoufand men might 
walk about that country till dooms-day, fo 
he exprefied himfelf, without effeCt: that 
wherever they came, thepeople would fub- 
mit to Charles the third out of terror, 
and, as foon as they were gone, proclaim 
Philip the fifth again out of affeCtfon : 
that to conquer Spain required a great 
army i and to keep it, a greater, 

* • 

Was it poflible, after this, to think in 

good carneft of conquering Spain, and 
" X j could 
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could they be. in good eafneft who conti¬ 
nued to jMd the fame language,, and to 
infill 9Q the fame meafurea i, Gould they 
he^n the following year.when the em¬ 
peror Joseph died ? Charles wm become 
iften.tle ,fplc furvi ving male of the houfe 
pf Aoftfia, and fucceeded to the empire as 
peli as to all the hereditary dominions of 
that family. Could they be in earneft whq 
maintained, even in this coojun&ure, that 
f‘ no peace could, be Cafe, honourable, or 
•» lafting, folong as the kingdom of Spain 
«| and the Weft-Indies remained in the 
« pofiefiSon of any branch of the houfe of 
?? Bonrhoo ?”Did-they mean that Charts 
ftiould be emperor end king of Spain l ip 
this pre^eft they would have had the allies 
agaialf them. Did they mean to call the 
dttke of SaYPtr to the crown of Spain, or 
to brftow'it on fomc other prince i In this 
proieft they would have had his Imperil 
majefty againft them. In either cafe* the 
confederacy would have been broken: and 
■foow then would they have continued, the 
war ? pid tfeey pica* nothing, or did they 
uijtan lomething rahre than they owned a 
fomething more than to reduce -the exorbi¬ 
tant power pf France, and to force the 
whole Spsnim monarchy 0 $ pf tbehouH; 
pf Bourbon? 

• ' * Pn-rti 
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Bars thefe ends might have ireapob* 
faked at Gcrtruydcnbcrg. Why jyere they 
HOI obtained? Read the preliminaries ofoof 
thoufand feven hundred and nine, which 
were made the foundation of this treaty. 
Inform yourfelfof what paired there, aril 
obferve what'followed. YOur lordftti p will 
remain aftonilhed. I remain fo every time 
I refled upon them, though I faw theft 
things at no very great diftance, even whilft 
they were in tranfa&ion 1 andtboogb, l know 
molt certainly, that France loft, two yeans 
before, by the little flcill and addrefs of hear 
principal * minifter, in anfwering overtures 
made during the %ge of Lifle by a prfnci- 
pal potion among the allies, fuch an oppor¬ 
tunity, and fuch a correfpondence, as would 
have removed feme of the obftacles that lay 
now in her way, have prevented others, ana 
have procured her peace. An equivalent 
for the thirty-ieventh article of the preli¬ 
minaries, that is, for the ceffion of Spain 
and the Weft Indies, was she point to be 
difcyfiVd at Gertruydenberg. Naples and 
Sicily, or even Naples and Sardinia would 
have contented the ir reneft, at' leaft they 
would have accepted them as the cqviva- 

lenc. Buys ami V^noerdusssn, who 

• 

• Chamillako. 

X 4 treated 
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treatfd with them, reported this to the mi- 
lifters he allies :* and it Was upon this 
occafiotRhac the duke of Mariborough, 
as Buys himfelf told me, took immediately 
thelead, and congratulated the affembly on 
the near approach of a peaeOj Ihid, that 
fince the French' were in this difpofition, it 
Was’ timeto confider what further demands 
Should‘tie made upon them, according to 
the liberty obfervcd in the preliminaries; 
imd exhorted all the minifters of the allies 
to adjuft their feveral ulterior pretentions, 
and to prepare their demands. 

Tail proceeding, and what followed, put 
me in mind of that of the Romans with the 
Carthaginians. The former Were refolved 
to content to no peace till Carthage was 
laid in ruins. They fet a treaty however 
on foot, at therequcft 5 f their old enemy, 
impofed fome-terms, and referred them to 
their generals for the reft. Their generals 
puriued the fame method, and, by referv- 
ing ftill a’ rig;ht of making ulterior de- 
mandsi they ■ reduced the Carthaginians at 
ilHk to the netreffity of abandoning their 
«jty* or of continuingthe war after they 
dwd«wcn up their arms, their machines, 
Xa^tneir Beet, in hopes of peace, 
ftei-v. France 
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France few the fnare, and refolvedto 
run any rifque rather than to b<;caughtin 
it. We continued to demand* under ppp* 
tenceof fecuring the ceffion of Spain and 
the Weft Indies, that Lewis the folk* 
teenfh Ihould take on himto dethrone his 
grandfon in the fpace of two months; and 
if he did not effeft it in that time, that we 
ihould be at liberty to renew the war with¬ 
out reftoring the places that were to be put 
into our hands according to the prelimina¬ 
ries; which were the moft important places 
France poffeffed on the fide of the Low 
Countries. Lewis offered to abandon his 
grandfon ; and, if he could not prevail on 
him to rcfign, to furnilh money to the allies, 
.who might at the expence of France, force 
him to evacuate Spain. The propos¬ 
ition made by the allies bad an air of inhu¬ 
manity , and the reft of mankind might be 
ihocked to fee the grandfather obliged to 
make war on his grandfon. But Lewis 
the fourteenth had treated mankind with 
too much inhumanity in his profperous 
days, to have any reafon to complaiaeven 
of this propofition. His people indeed, 
who are apt to have great partiality for 
their kings, might pity his diftrefe. This 
happened, and he fodnd his account in it. 

Primp, 
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Philip muiihnveeyicuated Spain,! thipk, 
ootwith&yidmg hia own obftinacy, the Spirit 
off-s tpieenjand the mfolute attachment 
it the Spaniard!, if ha grandfather had in, 
lifted, and been in earneft to force him. 
But if this expedient was, as it waa, odioiH t : 
achy did. we prefer to continue the war 
againft France and Spain, rather than *c T 
cept theother? Why did we negle&the 
opportunity of reducing, effectually and 
iouncdiauly,, the exorbitant power of 
France, ami of rendering the conqueft of 
Spain practicable ? both which might haws 
been brought about, and coafe^ucntly the 
crowed ends of the war might; have beep 
aafwered by accepting the expedient that 
France oftered. “France?* it was Aid, 
“ was notfiocere: the meant nothing naaee 
** than to amufc, and divide.” - This reaion 
wugivenatthe time >,butfomeof thofe who 
gave it then.l have feen alhamed to infift on 
it fince. France was not in a condition to 
a& the part flbe.hada&cd in former treaties: 
apd her difkfcfs. was nohad pledge of her 
ftnoerky on thir occafion. But there was 
a jttter fod. The ftrong places that Ihe 
tmS^hmt put into the bands of the allies, 
nw^Wbsye crpoftd hec, on die foaft breach 
offaitfotofee, nother frontier aJeoe, bat 
<«*» the provinces that lie behind it defo. 

v laced i 
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lated: and prince Euoinb might have had 
the fatisfa&ion, it Hi laid, I know not 
how truly, he defired, of marching with 
the torch in his hand to Verfailles. f 

Took lordlhip will obferve, that the con¬ 
ferences at Gertruydenberg ending in the 
manner they did, the inflexibility of the 
allies gave new life and fpirit to the French 
and Spanifh nations, diftrefied and efc- 
faulted as they were. The troops of the 
former withdrawn out of Spain, and the 
Spaniards left to defend themfeives as they 
could, the Spaniards alone obliged us to 
retreat from Madrid, and defeated us ill 
our retreat. But your lortjlhip may think 
perhaps, as ldo, that if Lewis the four¬ 
teenth had bound himfelf by a folemn trea¬ 
ty to abandon his grandfon, had paid a 
fubfidy to dethrone him, and had con¬ 
fected to acknowledge another king of 
Spain, the Spaniards would not have ex¬ 
erted the :>• me seal for Philip •, theadHofls 
pf Almenara and Saragofl* might have been 
dectfive, and thofeof BrHfuegha and Villa 
Vkiofa would not have happened. After 
all theft events, how could any reafonable 
man expeft that avrar ftioold befopported 
yvith advantage in Spain*, to which the court 
pf Vienna bad contributed nothing from the * 

*** 1 ** * C .A 
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#ft, fcarcebreadto their arch-duke; which 
Portugal, waged faintly, apd with deficient 
quotas,; and which the Dutch had in a 
anatther. renounced, by negle&ing to Kr 
fruit their forces? How was Charles to 
I^placedon the Spanifh t?hrpne, Or J?dIUP 
«t lcaft to be driven out of it ? bythciuc- 
fefs of tfie copfederaK; arms ip other parts. 

what fucc,efs Sufficient to, this purpqfe, 
could weexpeft ? This queftion may be 
•npfwercd ben, by fhewing what fucccfs we 
»iWt v >, . r". 

y>0>" - i •, .v*.. , ' -'i . ,, 

- EoftTUO At and Savoy did nothing be* 
lore the death of the emperor Joseph j and 
declared in form* as foon as he was dead, 
that they would carry on the war polonger 
to Set the crown of Spain on tfie head of 
CftaaLEs, Since this would be to fight 
againft t be. very-principle they had fought 
for. The Rhine was a Scene of-ina&ion. 
Tfhe iole efforts, that were-to bring about 
, the great event of dethroning PHiUP, were 
abofe which tfie duke of Marleoroogh 
v ,*t«ssNf « |Je toolwsfiree towns 

so-one thofliuid term hundred and an, 
Aiye, |yMtt^^>^iVeoantajtiid>^ 
one thosdand IfV^n hundred 
, • tffid;;eJeyfo* : %^,.this cooqqefi being, in 
;,-,|s^y : thf-dnly foe the coajfederftcs snade 
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that year, Bouchain may be faid properly 
and truly to Have coft our nation»veryneaf 
feven millions fterllngj for your lordfhip 
will find, I believe, that the charge of the 
war for that year amounted to no Jefs. It 
is true that the duke of MAttLBOROOQtt hpd 
propofed a very great proje&, bywhich in- 
curfiorts would have been made during thfc 
winter into France; the next campaign 
might have been opened early on our fide 4 
and fever&l other great and obvious ad van* 
tages might have been obtained j but the 
Dutch refufed to contribute, even lefs than 
their proportion, for the queen had offered 
to take the deficiency on herfelf, to the ex¬ 
pence of barracks and forage» and difap- 
pointed by their obftinacy the whole defign. 

W* were then amufed with vifionary 
, fchemes of marching our whole army, in a 
year or two more, and after a town or two 
more were taken* dire&ly to Paris, or at 
leaf!: into the heart of France. But was this 
fo eafy or fo fure a game ? The French 
expe&cd we would' play if. Their generals 
had vifited the feveral pofts they might 
taker when our army Should enter France, 
to retard* to incommode, to diftrefs us in 
our march* and even to make a decifivc 
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Hand ind to gfte us battle.' I take what I 
fay hm feotn ihdifputable authority, that 
of thOpeffens confulted and employed irf 
,prep*r?ngfot this great diftrefi. Had we 
been beaten, Of had we been forced to res 
tilt mtm m OWii frontier lit the Low 
Countries, after 'peftebwinfe ihtef FrattCer 

thi hopes on which We protra&ed the Wat 
wouWnatebeeu di&ppoifared, and, I thinks 
the mofHanguihe Would have then repented 
refuting the offers made St Gertruydenberg. 
BUt if we had beaten the FrencbjJb# it was 
fcanree lawful in fhofe daps of our pfefufnpi 
tioh to ftfppofe the contrary j would tad 
whole monarchy df Spain have been out 
immediate and Certain prize? Suppofe, and 
I foppofe it on good grounds, my lord, 
that the French ? Had refolved to defend 
their country inch by ifccfi,and thft Lewis! 
the fourteenth had determined to redre with 
hisconrt to Lyorrsor eMeWhere/aodto de¬ 
fend the callage of die Loire,’ when fad 
could no longer defcridthattffthe Seine* 
father than fubmit to tbe tCrlni hnpbfed orf 
faith : What Ihould we have dbftfe in this 
cafef Muft we not hawe accepted fuch i 
peafce as we had refofed t wrfiaze prOtrafted 
the war *611 Wtf bat^cflWgUibed France firff ’ 
in order to ebequef Spain afcefwarda f Did 
we hope for revolutions in Franco ? W€ 
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had hoped for them in Spain: and aw 
fhould have been bubbles of our hopes in 
both. That there was a fpirit raifed againft 
the government of Lewis die fourteenth. 
In his court, nay in his family, and that 
ftrange fchefties of private ambition were 
formed and forming there, I cannot doubt: 
and fome cffc&s of this fpirit produced 
perhaps the greateft mortifications that he 
fuffercd in the latter part of his rtign. 

A Light inftanceof this fpirit is all I 
Will quote at this time. I Topped, in the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fif¬ 
teen, at a houfe in France whet wof 
perfons of no lhall figure, who had oeen 
m great company that night, arrived very 
late. The converfation turned on the events 
of the precedent war, ind the negociations 
of the late peace, in the procefs of the con* 
verfation. One of them:): broke loofe, and 
faid, direfting his difeourfe tome, « Vous 
“ auriez pu nous ecrafer dans ce terns la: 
“ pourquoi ne l’avez-vous pas fait ?” I 
anfwcred him codly, c * Par ce que dans ce 
“ tems-il nous n4vons plus craint vdtre 
“puiflknee.” This anecdote, too trivial for 
hi dory, may find its place in a letter, snd 

t Tbedokfe deLA Fitf illa'd* and MoeTemaIu 

j La FsviLVAfl*. 


may 
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may ferve to confirm what I have admitted, 
that the® were perfons even in France, who 
expected to find their private account in the 
diftrefs of their- country. But tfiefe perfons 
were a few, men of wild imaginations and 
ft rang paffions, more enterprizing than ca¬ 
pable, and of mote name th^o credits In 
general, the endeavours of Le.wis the four¬ 
teenth, and the facrifices he offered to make 
in order to obtain a peace, had attached 
his people more than ever to him ; and if 
Lewis had determined not to go farther 
than he bad offered at Gertruyfienbcrg, in 
abandoning his grandfon, the French nation 
would not have abandoned him. 

But, to refume what I have faid or hinted 
already: the neccflary confequences of pro- 
tradling this; war in order to dethrone Philip, 
from the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and eleven inclusively, could be no other 
than the^s k our defign of penetrating into 
France might have been defeated, and have 
become fatal to us by a reverfe of fortune: 
our firjt fuccefs might not have obliged the 
French to fubmit; and we might have had 
France , to, conquer, after we Had failed in 
opr firft attempt t«v conquer Spain, and 
even in order to ^tbcced to a fecond: the 
French might have fubmirted, and the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards not ; and whilfi the former had 
been employed to force the latter** accord¬ 
ing to the fcheme of the allies; or whilfi; 
the latter fubmitting likewife, Philip had 
evacuated Spain, the high allies might have 
gone together by the ears about dividing 
the^fpoil, and difpofing of the crown of 
Spain. Tothefe illues were things brought 
by protrading the war; by refuting to 
make peace, on the principles of the grand 
alliance at worft, in one thouiartd feveri 
hundred and fix» and by refuting to grant 
it, even on thofe of the new plan, in one 
thoufand feven hundred and ten. Such 
contingent events as I ha\tein<.nr.'oi:eJ flood 
in profped before us. The end of the war 
was removed out or fight; and they, who 
clamoured rather than argued for the con¬ 
tinuation of it, contented themfeives to af¬ 
firm, that France was not enough reduced, 
and that no peace ought to be made as long 
as a prince of the houfe of Bourbon re¬ 
mained on the Spanifh throne. When 
they would think France enough reduced, 
it was impofiible to guefs. Whether they 
intended to join the Imperial and Spanilli 
crowris on the head of Charles, who had 
declared his irrevocable refoiution to con¬ 
tinue the war till the conditions infilled 
upon at Gcrtruydenberg were obtained: 
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whether they intended to bellow Spain and 
the Indios on fome other prince : and how 
this great alteration in their own plan 
fhould be effected by common confent: 
how pofieffion (hould be given to Charles, 
or to any other prince, not only of Spain 
but of all the Spanilh dominions our of 
Europe, where the attachment to Philip 
was at lead as ftrong as in Caftile, and 
where it would not be foeafy, the diftance 
and extent of thefe dominions confidered, to 
oblige the Spaniards to fubmit, to another 
government: Thefe points, and many 
more equally neceflary to be determined* 
and equally difficult to prepare, were nei¬ 
ther determined nor prepared; fo that we 
were reduced to carry on the war, after the 
death of the emperor Joseph, without any 
pofitive fcheme agreed to, as the fcheme of 
the future peace, by the allies. That of the 
grand alliance we had long before renoun¬ 
ced. That of the new plan was become 
ineligible >, and, if it had been eligible, it 
would have been impracticable, becaufe of 
the divilion it would have created among 
the allies themfelvcs; feveral of whom 
would not have confented, notwithftanding 
his irrevocable refolution, that the empe¬ 
ror Ihould be king of Spain. I know 
not what part the protractors of the war. 
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in the depth of their policy, intended 
to take. Our nation had contributed, and 
a&ed fo long under the dire&ion of their 
councils, for the grandeur of the houfe of 
Auftria, like one of the hereditary king¬ 
doms ufurped by that family, that it is law¬ 
ful to think their intention might be to 
unite the Imperial and Spanifli crowns. 
But I rather think they had no very deter¬ 
minate view, beyond that of continuing 
the war as long as they could. The late 
lord Oxford told me, that my lord So¬ 
mers being preffed, I know not on what 
occafion nor by whom, on the unneceffary 
and ruinous continuation of the war; in- 
Head of giving reafons to (hew the necef- 
fuy of it, contented himfelf to reply, that 
he had been bred up in a hatred of t rance. 
This was a ftrange reply for a wife man : 
and yet I know not whether he could have 
given a better then, or whether any of his 
pupils could give a better now. 

The whig party in general acquired great 
and juft popularity, in the reign of our 
Charles the fecOnd, by the clamour they 
raifed againft the conduit of that prince in 
foreign affairs. They who fucceeded to 
the name rather than the?principles of this 
party, after the revolution, and who have 
Y a had 
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had tli-* adminiftration of the government 
in their hands widi very little Interruption 
ever fince, pretending to aft on the lame 
principle, have run into an extreme as vi¬ 
cious and as contrary to all the rules of 
good policy, as that 'which rheir predeeef- 
fbrs exclaimed agairfft. The old whigs 
complained of the inglorious figure we 
made, whilft our court was the bubble, 
and our king the penfionerof France; and 
infilled that the growing ambition and 
power or Lewis the fourteenth fhould be 
oppofeJ in time. The modern whigs 
bodied, and ftdl boalt, of the glorious 
figurewe made,whilil we reduced ourfelves, 
by their councils, and under their admin'rf- 
trations, to be the bubbles of our pen¬ 
sioners, that is of our allies; and whilft 
we meaforcd our efforts in war, and the 
continuation of them, without any regard 
to the interrft and abilities of our own 
country, without a juft and fober regard, 
luch an one as contemplates objefts in their 
true light and fees them in their mue mag¬ 
nitude, to the general fyftcm of power in 
Europe; and, in fhort, with a principal 
regard merely to particular interefts at 
home and abroad. j I fay at home and 
abroad ; becaufe it is not Ids true, that they 
have foerifreed t!>c wealth of their coun- 
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try to the forming and maintaining a party 
at home, than that they have ddhe fo t° 
the forming and maintaining beyond all 
pretences of necefiky, aliiances abroad- 
Thefe general affertions may be eafily juf* 
tified without having recourfe to private 
anecdotes, as your lord/hip will find when 
you confider the whole feries of our conduct 
in the two wars; in that which pre¬ 
ceded, and that which fucceeded imme¬ 
diately the beginning of the prefent centu¬ 
ry, but abnve all the lafi; of them. In 
die adminiftrations that preceded the revo¬ 
lution, trade had flourifhed, and our na¬ 
tion had grown opulent: but the general 
iotereft of Europe had been too much neg- 
lefted by us; and flavery under the um¬ 
brage of prerogative, h-cl been well-nigh 
eftablilhed among us. In thole that have 
followed, taxes upon taxes, and debts upon 
debts have been perpetually accumulated, 
till a fmall number of families have grown 
into immenfe wealth, and national beg¬ 
gary has been brought upon us ; under the 
Jpecious pretences of fupporting a common 
caufe againft France, reducing her exor¬ 
bitant power, and poifing that of Europe 
more equally in the [fubjic balance : lau¬ 
dable defigns no doubt, as far as they were 
jcal, but luch as, being converted into 
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mere pretences, have been produ&ive of 
much etPil; fome of which we feel and 
have long felt, and fome will extend its con- 
fequences to our laceft pofterity. The 
reign of prerogative was fhort: and the 
evils and the dangers, to which we were 
expofed by it, ended with it. But the reign 
of falfe and fquandering policy has lafted 
long, it lafts (till, and will finally com¬ 
plete our ruin. Beggary has been the eon- 
fequence of ftavery in fome countries: flave- 
ry will be probably the confequence of 
beggary in ours j and if it is fo, we know 
at whole door to lay it. If we had finilhed 
the war in one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix, we ihould have reconciled like a wife 
people, our foreign and our domeftic in- 
terelts as nearly as poffible: we Ihould 
have fecured the former fufficiently, and 
not have facrificed the latter as entirely as 
we did by the profecution of the war after¬ 
wards. You will not be able to fee with¬ 
out aftonifhment, how the charge of the 
war cbcreafed yearly upon us from the be¬ 
ginning of it; nor how immenfe a fum we 
paid in the courfe of it to fupply the defi¬ 
ciencies of our confederates. Youraftonilh- 
menr, and indignation too, will increafe, 
when you come to compare the progrefs that 
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was made from the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and fix cxdufiv'ely, with the ex¬ 
pence of more than thirty millions, I do not 
exaggerate, though I write upon memory, 
that this progrefs cofl: us, to the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and eleven inclu- 
fively. Upon this view, your lordlhip will 
be perfuaded that it was high time to take 
the refolution of making peace, when the 
queen thought fit to change her miniftry, 
towards the end of the year one thoufand 
feven hundred and ten. It was high time 
indeed to fave our country from abfolute 
infolvency and bankruptcy, by putting an 
end to a fcheme of condu<Sf, which the pre¬ 
judices of a party, the whimfy of fome par¬ 
ticular men, the private intcreft of more* 
and the ambition and avarice of our allies, 
who had been invited as it were to a feram- 
ble by the preliminaries of one thoufand 
feven hundred and nine, alone maintained. 
The perfons therefore, who came into power 
at this time, hearkened, and they did well 
to hearken, to the firft overtures that were 
made them. The difpofition of their ene¬ 
mies invited them to do fo, but that of 
their friends, and that of a party at home 
who had nurfed, and.been nurfed by the 
war, might have deterfed them from itj 
for the difficulties and dangers, to which 
Y 4 they 
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they muff beexpofed in carrying forward 
this grea^work, could efcape none of them. 
In a letter to a friend it may be allowed 
me to fay, that they did not efcape me; 
and that 1 forefaw, as contingent but not 
improbable events, a good part of what has 
happened to me fince. Though it was a du¬ 
ty therefore that we owed to our country, 
to deliver her from the necefiity of bearing 
any longer fo unequal a part in fo unnecel- 
fary a war, yet was there fome degree of 
merit in performing it. I think fo ftrongly 
in this manner, I am fo incorrigible, my 
lord, that if 1 could be placed in the fame 
circumftances again, 1 would take the 
fame refolution, and aft the fame part. 
Age and experience might enable me to 
aft with more ability, and greater (kill j 
but all 1 have fuffered fince the death of 
the queen Ihould not hinder me from aft- 
ing. Notwithftanding this, 1 fliall not be 
furprized if you think that the peace of 
Utrecht was not anfwerable to the fucccfs 
of the war, nor to the efforts made in it. 
1 think fo myfelf, and have always owned, 
even when it was making and made, that I 
thought fo. Since we had committed a 
fuccelsful folly, we t ought to have reaped 
inore advantage from it than we did : aod^ 
whether we had left Phiup, or placed anpi 
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ther prince on the thone of Spain, we ought 
to have reduced the power of France, and 
to have ftrengthened her neighbours, mucl| 
more than we did. We ought to have re¬ 
duced her power for generations to come, 
and not to have contented ourfelves with a 
momentary redudion of it. France wag 
exhaufted to a great degree of men and 
money, and her government had no cre¬ 
dit : but they, who took this for a fufft- 
cient reduction of her power, looked but 
a little way before them, and reafoned too 
fuperficially. Several fuch there were how¬ 
ever; for as it has been faid, chat there 
is no extravagancy which fome philofophcr 
©r other has not maintained, fo your expe¬ 
rience, young as you are, muft have (hewn 
you, that there is no abfurd extreme, into 
which our party-politicians of Great Bri¬ 
tain are not prone to fall, concerning the 
ftate and condud of public affairs. But if 
France was exhaufted : fo were we, and fo 
were the Dutch. Famine rendered her con¬ 
dition much more miferable than ours, at 
one time, in appearance and in reality too. 
But as foon as this accident, that had dif- 
prcfied the French and frightened Lewis 
the fourteenth to the utmoft degree, and 
the immediate confe'qucnccs of it were over; 
jt was obvious to oblerve, though few made 
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the obfervation, that whilft we were unable 
to raifc in ss year, by fo me millions at leaft, 
the expences of the year, the French were 
willing and able to bear the impofition of 
the tenth over and above all the other 
taxes that had been laid upon them. This 
obfervation had the weight it defervedi 
and fure it deferved to have fome among 
thofe who made it, at the time fpoken of, 
and who did not think that the war was to 
be continued as long as a parliament could 
be prevailed on to vote money. ( But fup- 
pofing it to have deferved none, fuppofing 
the power of France to have been reduced 
as low as you pleafe, with refpeft to her in¬ 
ward ftate *, yet (till I affirm, that fuch a 
reduction could not be permanent, and 
was not therefore fufficient. Whoever 
knows the nature of her government, the 
temper of her people, and the natural ad¬ 
vantages fhe has in commerce over all the 
nations that furround her, knows that an 
arbitrary government, and the temper of 
her people enable her on particular occa- 
fions to throw off a load of debt much 
more eafily, and with confequences much 
lefs to be feared, than any of her neighbours 
can: that although in the general courfe 
>f things, trade be tramped, and induftry 
rexed by this arbitrary government, yet 

neither. 
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neither one nor the other is opprefled ; and 
the temper of the people, and*he natural 
advantages of the country, are fuch, that 
how great foever her diftrcfs be at any 
point of time, twenty years of tranquility 
fuffice to re-eftablifh her affairs, and to en<* 
rich her again at the expence of all the na¬ 
tions of Europe. If any one doubts of this, 
let him confider the condition in which this 
kingdom was left by Lewis the fourteenth j 
the Grange pranks the late dpke of Or¬ 
leans played, during his regency and ad- 
ininiftration, with the whole fyftem of pub¬ 
lic revenue; and private property j and then 
let him tell himfelf, that the revenues of 
France, the tenth taken off, exceed all the 
expences of her government by many mil¬ 
lions of livres already, and will exceed them 
by many more in another year. 

Upon the whole matter, my lord, the 
low and exhaufted Gate to which France 
was reduced, by the laft great war, was 
but a momentary reduction of her power: 
and whatever real and more lading reduc¬ 
tion the treaty of Utrecht brought about 
in fome inftances, it was not fufficienr. 
The power of Frartce % would not have ap¬ 
peared as great as it did, when Epgland 
and Holland armed themfelves and armed 

all 
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all Germany againft her, if Ihe had lain as 
open to the invafions of her enemies, as 
her enemies lay to her’s. Her inward 
ftrength was great; hut the ftrength of 
thofe frontiers which Lewis the fourteenth 
was almoft forty years in forming, and 
which the folly of all his neighbours in 
their turns fuffered him to form, made 
this ftrength as formidable as it became. 
The true redu&ion of the exorbitant power 
of France, I take no notice of chimerical 
projefts about changing her government, 
confifted therefore in difarming her fron¬ 
tiers, and fortifying the barriers againft 
her, by the ceffion and demolition of many 
more places than Ihe yielded uo at Utrecht; 
but not of more than Hie might have‘been 
obliged to facrifice to her own immediate 
relief, and to the future fecurity of her 
neighbours. That Ihe was not obliged to 
make thefe facrifices, I affirm was owing 
folely to thofe who oppofed the peace: and 
I am willing to put my whole credit with 
your lord/hip, and the whole merits of a 
caufe that has been fo much contefted, on 
this rfiue. I fay a caufe that has been fo 
much contefted ; for in truth, I think it is 
no longer a doubt any where, except in 
Britilh pamphlets, whether the conduct of 
thofe who neither declined treating, as waa 

dqn$ 
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done in one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix i nor pretended to treat without a defign 
iof concluding, as was done in one thoufand 
feven hundred and nine and ten, but carried 
the great work of the peace forward to its 
comfummation ; or the condjjft of thofe 
who oppofed this work in every ftep of its 
progrefs, faved the power of France from 
a greater and a fufficient redu&ion at the 
treaty of Utrecht. The very minifters, 
who were employed in this fatal oppofition, 
are obliged to confefs this truth. How 
fhould they deny it ? Thofe of Vienna may 
complain that the emperor had not the en¬ 
tire Spanilh monarchy, or thofe of Hol¬ 
land that the States were not made matters 
direftly and indirectly of the whole Low 
Countries. But neither they, nor any one 
elfe that has any fenfe of fhame about him, 
can deny that the late queen, though fhe was 
refolved to retreat becaufe fhe was refolved to 
finilh the war, yet was to the utmoft degree 
defirous to treat in a perfect union with her 
allies, and to procure them all the reason¬ 
able terms they could expeft: and much 
better than thofe they reduced themfelves 
to the neceflity of accepting, by endea¬ 
vouring to wreft the negotiation out of her 
hands. The difunion* of the allies gave 
France the advantages fhe improved. The 
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foie queftion is, who caufed this difunion ? 
and that will be eafily decided by every 
impartial man, who informs himfelf care¬ 
fully of the public anecdotes of that time, 
if the private anecdotes were to be laid open 
as well as thofe, and I think it almoft time 
they fliould, the whole monftrous fcene 
would appear, .and fhock the eye of every 
honelt man. I do not intend to defcend 
into many particulars at this time: but 
whenever 1, or any other perfon as well 
informed as I, {hall defcend in|o c a full de¬ 
duction of fuch particulars, it will become 
undeniably evident, that the moft violent 
pppofition imaginable, carried on by the 
Germans and the Dutch in league with a 
party in Britain, began as ioon as the firft 
overtures were made to the queen j before 
ihe had fo much as begun to treat: and 
was therefore an oppofition not to this qr 
that plan of treaty, but in truth to all 
treaty ^and efpecially to one wherein Great 
Britain took the lead, qr was to have any 
particular advantage. That the Imperia- 
lifts meant no treaty, unlefs a preliminary 
and impracticable condition of it was to fet 
the crown of Spain on the emperor’s head, 
will appear from th isthat prince Eugene 
when he came into England, long after 
the death of Joseph and elevation of 

Charles, 
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Charles, upon an errand moft unworthy 
of fo great a man, treated always on this 
fuppofition: and I remember with how 
much inward impatience 1 aflifted at con¬ 
ferences held with him concerning quotas 
for renewing the war in Spain, in the very 
fame room, at the cockpit, where the 
queen’s minifters had been told in plain 
terms, a little before, by thofe of other 
allies, “ that their mailers would not con- 
“ fent that the Imperial and Spanilh crowns 
Ihould unite on the fame head,” That 
the Dutch were not averfe to all treaty, 
but meant none wherein Great Britain was 
to have any particular advantage, will ap¬ 
pear from this; that their minifter declared 
himfelf ready and authorized to flop the, 
oppofition made to the queen’s meafures/ 
by prefenting a memorial, wherein he 
would declare, that his mailers entered 
kf into them, and were refolved not to con- 
“ tinue the war for the recovery of Spain, 
“ provided the queen would confent that 
“ they Ihould garrifon Gibraltar and Port 
‘‘ Mahon jointly with us, and lhare equally 
“ the Alliento, the South Sea Ihip, and 
** whatever Ihould be granted by the Spa- 
,e niards to the qujen and her fubje&s.** 
That the whigs engaged in this league with 
foreign powers agaiiift their country, as 

well 
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well as their queen, and with a phrenfy 
more unaccountable than that which made! 
and maintained the foltfmn league and co¬ 
venant formerly, will appear from this; 
that their attempts Were directed not only 
to wrdt the negotiations out of the queen’s 
hands, but to oblige their country to carry 
on the war, on the fame unequal foot that 
had coft her already about twenty millions 
more than Ihe ought to have contributed to 
it. For they not only continued to abet 
the emperor, whofe inability to jfupply his 
quota was confeJTed; but the Dutch like- 
Wife, after the States had refufed to ratify 
the treaty their minifter figned at London 
towards the end of the year one thoui'and 
feven hundred and eleven, and by which 
the queen united herfelf more clofely than 
tver to them ; engaging to purfue the war, 
to conclude the peace, and to guarantee it, 
when concluded, jointly with them 5 “ pro- 
«* vided they would Jteep the engagements 
« l they had taken with her, and the con- 
“ ditions of proportionate expence under 
** which our nation had entered into the 
« war.” Upon fuch fchemes as thefe was 
the oppofition to the treaty of Utrecht 
carried on: and the means employed, and 
the means projected to be employed, were 
wouhy of iuch fchemes; open, direct, and 

indecent 
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indecent defiance of legal authority, fecre? • 
confpiracies againft the date, and Jjafe mav 
chinations againft particular men, who had 
no other crime than that of endeavouring 
to conclude a war, under the authority of 
the queen, which a party in the nation en¬ 
deavoured to prolong, againft her autho¬ 
rity. Had the good policy of concluding 
the war being doubtful, it was certainly 
as lawful for thofe, whb thought'it good* 
to advife ir, as it had been for thbfe, who 
thought it bad, to advife the contrary: and 
the decifion tif the fovereign on the throne 
ought to have terminated the conteft. But. 
he whb had judged by the appearances of 
things on one fide, at that time, would have 
been apt to think, that putting an end tq 
the war, or to Magna Cbarta, was the fame, 
thing > that the efueen on the throne had nd 
right to govern independently of her fuc- 
ceffor ; nor any of her fuhje£ts a right to 
adminiftcr the government under her, tho* 
called to it by ner, except thdfe whom £be 
had thought fit to lay 'afide. Extravagant 
as thefe principles are, no other could luft 
tify the Conduct held at that time by thole 
■who opp$&d the peace.: and as 1 ftid juft 
now, that the pbrehfy 9 f this league wai 
more unaccountable than -Aft df the fo- 
lcmn league and covenant, I ilsight have 
r « Z ■ added 
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added, that it was not very many degrees 
lefs criminal. Some of thofe, who charged 
the queer's minifters, a/ter her death, with 
imaginary treafons, had been guilty during 
her life of real treafons: and I can com¬ 
pare the fblly and violence of the fpirit 
that prevailed at that time, both before 
the conclufion of the peace, and, under 
pretence of danger to the fucceffion after ir, 
to nothing more nearly than to the folly 
and violence of the fpirit that feized the 
tories foon after the acceffion of George 
the firft. The latter indeed* which was 
provoked by unjuft and impolitic per¬ 
secution, broke out in open rebellion. 
The former might have done fo, if the 
queen had lived a little longer. But to 
return. 

The obftinate adherence of the Dutch 
to this league, in oppolition to the queen, 
rendered the conferences of Utrecht, when 
they were opened, no better than mock 
conferences. Had the men who governed 
that commonwealth been wife and honeft 
enough to unite, at leaft then cordially 
with the queen, and, fince they could not 
hinder a congrefs, to ad in concert with 
her in it *, we fhould have been ftill in time 
to maintain aSufficient union among the 

allies. 
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allies, and a fufficient fuperiority over the 
French. All the fpecilic demands that the 
former made, as well as the Dutch thcm- 
felves, either to incumber the negociation, 
or to haVe in referve according to the ar¬ 
tifice ufually employed on fuch occafions, 
certain points from which to depart in the 
courfe of it with advantage, would not 
have been obtained: but all the eflential 
demands, all in particular that were really 
neceffary to fecure the barriers in the Low 
Countries and of the four circles againft 
France, would have been fo. For France 
mud have continued, in this cafe, rather to 
fue for peace, than to treat on an equal 
foot. The firft dauphin^ fon of Lewis 
the fourteenth, died feveral months before 
this congrefs began: the fecond dauphin, 
his grandfon, and the wife and the eldell 
fon of this prince, died foon after it be¬ 
gan, of the lame unknown diftetnper, and 
were buried together in the fame grave. 
Such family misfortunes following a long 
feries of national misfortunes, made the 
old king, though he bore them with much' 
feeming magnanimity, defirous to get out 
of the war at any tolerable rate, that he 
might not run th« rifque of leaving a child 
of five years old, the prelent king, engaged 
m it; The queen did all that was morally* 
2 i 2 pofFrbie 
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poffible, except giving up her honour in the 
negotiation, and the intereft of-her fub- 
jeds in the conditions of peace, to procure 
this Union with the dates general. But all 
ihe could do was vajn; and the fame phren- 
ffi that had hindered the Dutch from im¬ 
proving to their, and to the common ad¬ 
vantage t^e public misfortunes of France, 
hindered them from improving to the fame 
purpofes the private misfortunes of the 
hpufe of Pourbon. They continued to 
flatter' themfelves that they fljould force 
the queen out of her meafures, by their 
intrigues ^fth the party in Britain who 
oppofed thefe ttteafiires, and even raife an 
infurreftion againft her. But thefe in. 
trigues, and thofe erf prince Eugsnc, were 
known and difappointed; and monfieur 
Bp vs had the mortification to be reproached 
with them publicly, when he came to take 
leave of the lords of the council, by the 
earl of Oxford; who entered into many 
particulars that could not be denied, of 
the private tranfa^ions of this fort, to 
which Buys had been a party,.in com¬ 
pliance with his irtftru&ion?,. and, as I be¬ 
lieve, much again# his own fenfe and in¬ 
clinations. As the fca%i for taking the 
field advanced, the league propofcd to de¬ 
feat the foccefs of the congrels by the 

events 
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events of the campaign. But inftead of 
defeating the fucceis of the coggrefs, the 
events of the campaign ierved only to turn 
this fuccefs in favour of France. At the 
beginning of the year, the queen and the 
States, in concert, might have given the 
law to friend and foe, with great advan- 
tage to the former; and with fuch a detri* 
ment to the latter, as the caufes of the 
war rendered juft, the events of it teafon- 
able, add the objedfcs of it neceffary. Ac 
the end ojf the year, the fallies Were no 
longer in a* ftate of giving, nor the French 
of receiving the law: and the Dutch had 
recourfe to the queen’s good offices, when 
they could oppofe and durft infult her no 
longer. Even then, thefe offices were em¬ 
ployed with zeal, and with fome effcdt fpr 
them. 

Thus the war ended, much more fa¬ 
vourably to France than fbe expe&ed, or 
they who put an end to it defign'rd. The 
queen would have, humbled and weakened 
this power. The allies who oppefed her 
would have crufccd it, and have railed ano¬ 
ther as exorbitant on. the ruins of it. 
Neither one nor the other fucce-ded, and 
they who meant to ruin «he French power 
$ preferved 
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preferved it, by oppofing thofe who meant 
to reduce^. 

Since I have mentioned the events of 
the year one thoufand feven hundred and 
twelve, and the decifive turn they gave to 
the negotiations in favour of France, give 
«pe leave to fay fomething more on this 
fubjedh You will find that I fhall do fo 
with much impartiality. The difaftrous 
events of this campaign in the Lo$ Coun¬ 
tries, and the qpnfequences of them, have 
been imputed to the reparation of the Bri- 
tifh troops from the army of the allies. 
The clamour againft this meafure was 
grfeat at that time, and the prejudices which 
this clamour faifedare great ftill among 
fome men. But as clamour raifed thele 
prejudices, other prejudices gave birth to 
this clamour: and it is no wonder they 
fhould,do fo among perfons bent on conti¬ 
nuing the war; fince I own very freely,, 
that when the firft ftep that ied to this fe- 
paration came to my knowledge, which 
was not an hour, by the way, before I 
wrote by the queen’s order to the duke of 
Ormond, in the very words in which the ' 
order was advifed ^pd given, “ that he 
V fhould not engage in any fiege, nor ha- 

“ ^ard a battle, til) farther order,” I was 

.... , - -- 7 
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urprifed and hurr. So much, that if I 
tad had an opportunity of fpeakiwg in pri¬ 
vate to the queen, after 1 had received 
nonfieur De Torcy’s letter to me on the 
iubjeft, and before fhe went into the coun¬ 
cil, I ihould have fpoken to her, l think, 
in the fir ft heat againft it. the truth is, 
however, that the ftep was juftifiable at* 
chat point of time in every refpeft, and 
therefore that the confcquences are to be’ 
charged to the account of thofe who drew 
them on themfelves, not to the account of 1 
the queen, nor of the minifter who advifed 
her. The ftep was juftifiable to the allies;’ 
furely, fince the queen took no more upon 
her* no not fo much by far, in making ir, 
as many of them had done by fufpending, 
or endangering, or defeating operations ip 
the heat of the war, when they declined 
to fetid their troops, or delayed the march 
of them, or neglefted the preparations they 
were obliged to make, on the moft frivo¬ 
lous pretences. Your lordfhip will find ih 
the courfe of your enquiries many particu¬ 
lar inftances of what is here pointed out 
in general. But I cannot help defeeridiog 
into fame view of thofe that regard the em¬ 
peror and the States General, who cried 
theloudeft and with the mbft efferft, though 
they had the leaft reafon, qn account of theie 
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t0 ° f the < * ueeo ' s 
With wh|t face could the emperor, for io- 

wfA P refu , m f t0 complin of the orders 
**9$-*9 we duke of Qrmond $ l fay oo- 
t&wg erf his deficiencies, which were fo 
gpc?at, that he,.had at this very time, little 
“pre than one regimeoc that could be faid 
ffPrance and Spain at 
hitfole cfurgei as I affirmed to prince 
^w38ne before the lords, of the council, 
?nd demonftrated upon paper the next day. 

: UOtbing of all that preceded the year 

i j I Cn k un <kcd-an<3 ieven, on 
which I mould have much to fay. But I 

mtmJbmip onlyjo confider, what 
fo* have pafied after the fa- 
'«SPi? r W* ? d %« hundred and 
- Kj 8 ' 1 * . w “|* fl*'queen** approbation, 
v or agamft her wUJ, that the emperor made 

fe trc4 7 thc evacuation of Lombar- 
fi* a / ld le .t out (o great, a, number of 
r rench regiments time enough to recruit 


forces *odrail htsendeavours, to make the 

the cn. 
t***. be deubed 
WwRFWW* me “ » .educe dM kingdom 

- ' • "" ' "'' ; Of 
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of Naples, that muft have fatten of courfe? 
and that an opportunity of wuinirig die 
■whole maritime forte of France, and of 
ruining or fubduing her provinces on that 
fide, was loft, merely by this onnecefiary 
diverfion, and by the conduit of prince 
Eugene, which left no room to' doiibc 
that he gave occafion to this fatal difap- 
pointment on purpofe, and in concert with 
the court of Vienna ? 

Turn your eyes, my lord, on the con¬ 
duit of the States, aind you will find rea- 
fon to be aftonifhcd at the arrogance of the 
men who governed in them at this time, 
and who prefumed to exclaim againft a 
queen of Great Britaiio, fordoing what their 
deputies had done more than once in that 
very country, and in the courfe of that 
very war. In the' year one thoufand fcven 
hundred and twelve, at the latter end of a 
war, when conferences for treating a peace 
were opened, when the leaft finifter event 
in the field would take off from that fope- 
riority which the allies had in the congref', 
and when thh paft fuccefs of the war had 
already given them as much of this fuperi-- ( 
ority as they wanted to obtain a fafe, advan¬ 
tageous, honourable, and lafting peace, 
the queen dircHcd her general to fufpehd 
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till further order the operations of her 
trdops. Intone thoufand feven hundred 
and three, in 1 the beginning of a war, when 
fomething was to be rifqued or no fuccefs 
to be expe&ed, and when the bad fituation 
of affairs in Germany and Italy required, in 
a particular manner, that efforts fhould be 
made in the Low Countries, and that the 
war fhould not languifh there whilft it was 
unfuccefsful every where elfe; the duke of 
Marlborough determined to attack the 
French, but the Dutch deputies v^ould not 
fuffer their troops to go on : defeated his 
defign in the very moment of it’s execution, 
if I remember well, and gave no other rea- 
fon for their proceeding than that which is 
a reafon againft ever y b attle, the poffibility , 
of being beaten, ra circumftance of 
proximity to their frontier was urged, I 
know, and it was faid, that their provinces 
would be expofed to the incurfions of the 
French if they loft the battle. But bcfides 
other anfwers to this vain pretence, it was 
obvious that they had ventured battles as 
near home as this would have hpen fought, 
and that the way to remove the enemy far- 
tber offwas by action, not ina&ion. Upon 
the whole matter; the Dutch deputies (top¬ 
ped the ptagrefs of eheconfederate army at 
\bk tina^ by exercifing aa arbitrary and 
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independent authority over the troops of 
the States. In one thoufand fevyi hundred 
and five, when the fuccefs of the preceding 
campaign ftiould have givdh them an entire 
confidence in the duke of Marlborough’s 
condu&, when returning from the MofeUe 
to the Low Countries he began to make 
himfelf and the common caufe amends, for 
the difappointment which pique and jea- 
loufy in the prince of Baden, or ufual (loth 
and negligence in the Germans, had occa- 
fioned jutt before, by forcing the .French 
lines*, when he was in the full purfuit of 
this advantage, and when he was marching 
to attack an enemy half defeated, and more 
than half difperited; nay, when he had made 
his difpofitions for attacking, and part of 
his troops had pafTeJpie Dyle-—the depu¬ 
ties of the States once more tied up his 
hands, took from him an opportunity too 
fair to be loft; for tbefe, 1 think, were 
fomeofthe terms of his complaint: and 
in fhort the confederacy received an affront 
at leaft, where we might have obtained a 
victory. Let this that has been faid ferve as 
a fpecimen of the independency on the 
queen, her Councils, and her generals, wich 
which thefe powers §£ted in the courfe of 
the war; who were nos afhamed to find 
fault that the queen, pace, apd at the lac- 
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ter end of it, prefumed to ftifpend the oper¬ 
ation of troops tillfarther order. Bat 
be it that tbeyforefaw what this farther 
order would be. * They forefawrtbeny that 
as fooo as Dunkirk fbould be put into the 
queen’s hand*, (he wouldconfcnt to a fuf- - 
penfion of artns for two months, and invite 
them to do the fame. Neither this fore- 
fight, nor the ftrong declaration which the 
bifliop of Bkistoi. made by the queers or¬ 
der at Utrecht, and which (hewed them that 
her resolution was hot taken to fubmit to 
the league into which they had entered 
again& hcfy could prevail on them to make 
a right trie of thefe two months, by endea¬ 
vouring to renew their union and good un- 
derftwiding withfhe^Krtn •, though I can 
fay with the gteateftwroth, and they could 
not doubt of it at the time, that die would 
have gone more than half why to meet 
them, and that her minifters would have 
done their utmoft to bring it about. Even 
then we mighthdre tfifumed the jfuperiority 
We began to lofe io^fhe congrcfsi fot, the 
queen and the States uniting, the princi¬ 
pal allies would have'united with them: 
and, in this cafe, it would have been' fo 
much the intereft of France to avoid any 
chaoceof feeing thewar renewed, that ihe 
upuft, -ami Ihe would, have made foifc o f 
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during the fufpenfton, 011 much 
worfe term* for herfelf and for 
foe made it afterwards. But the prudent 
and fober State* continued to ad likehn*- 
ward children* or like men drunk with re- 
fentojent and paflion; and fijeh will the con* 
du 6 t be of the wife governments in tfrery 
circumftance* where a fpirit of fad ton 
and of private intcreft prevails, among 
thofe who are at the head, over reafonof 
Bate. After laying afide all decency in 
their behaviour towards the queen, they 
laid afide all eauiion for therofelves. They 
declared ** they would carry on the war 
*« without her.** Landrecy feemed, in 
their eftcem, of more importance than 
Dunkirk: and the«2poitunity of wafting 
feme French proritpi, or of putting the 
whole event of the war on the decifion or 
another battle, preferable to the other mea- 
fure that lay open to them; that I mean, 
of trying in good, catrteft, and in 'an honeft 

concert with the queen.during the fufpen- 
fion of, arms, whether fuch terms of peace, 
as onght to fatisfy foem and the other allies 
mjgfctoot be impofed on France. 

• > y^i . -, *" • ' / r "" 

l^ the confederate, army had broke into 
France* chB.'ksaapaign *b*foik *&**» or in 
any former campaign* and if the Gcrmaru 
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;?!?■» w ti«th e fmte 

• !2 as the French had exercifed 

! n 5 ? f P r °! ,n 5 es in form er wars, if they 
hadhurm Verfailles, and even Paris, and 
jf they had difturbed the aflres of the dead 

E CC8 th VT k k * St * Dcnis » cvcr y good 
would have felt the horror, that 

fuchcruelties 4 nfpire: nh tnan codld have 
ia«d that the retaliation wasbmuft. But in 
one thoufand fcven h^fdrt| and twelve, it 
was too law v m T every refcea, ft Meditate 
fuch projects. If the French had been un- 
prepared to defend their frontier; either for 

* ant , 6 J hl<?ans > or >n a vain confidence 
that thifpeace would be made, as our king 
Charles the fecond was unprepared to 
defend his «aft at the latter end of hrs 
firft war wiefi Hpliiwd, the allies might 
have played a fore game rnfitisfying their 
vengeance on the French, as the Dutch did 
on us in onfc thoufand fix handled and hxtr 
fovent and impofingfiarder terms On 
them, than tbofe they •offered, or would 
have accepted/ Bit this was not the cafe 
The French army wis, I bciieve^ofbu- 
foerous than the army of the allies, **en 
Before reparation, and eirrtainTy in a much 
Better condition thar ttfe or three years 
before/ When a deluge of blood was fpilt 
to diflodge them, for we did no mdSe, at 
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Malplaquet Would the Germans and the 
Dutch have found s more cafy to force, 
them at this time, than it. was at that? 
.Would not the French have fought with 
as much obftinacy to fave JParis, as they 
did to fave Mons: and, with, ail the re¬ 
gard due to the duke of Ormond and to 
prince Euoenb was the abfcnqe of the duke 
-of Marlborough of no confeqaeoce ? 
Turn this affair every way in your thoughts, 
my lord, and you will find that the Ger- 
manjiand the Dutch had nothing in theirs, 
hut to bitak, at any rate, and at any rifque, 
the negociations that were begun, and to 
reduce Great Britain to the, necefiity of 
continuing what fhc had been too long, a 
province of the confederacy, A province 
indeed, and not of the bed treated: 
fince the confederates affomed a right of 
obliging her to keeja iter pads with them, 
and of difpenfing with their obligations to 
)tier, of e*hauffmg ihray without rule, or 
proportion, or meafure, in.the fupport of 
a war, to which file alone contributed.more 
than all of them, and jn which fbft had no 
^Icgtpr. an ■ iin.mfd'^iutereftnore ven any 
remold, interejd ahat was not cpmmoo, or, 

sdubjou* j and, 
that the 

queen prefumed ..W hearkcn to overtures 

■ • * ■■ of 



* ar wwoibob required 




.VlJj 


±S r»ya 


tftjwpj And for a pgitohfr i 
eirficr bad * indeterminate.: £T; 

» • i * J n i -»'«*’ _ . ^ ' 

^ Thb faipenfitm of arm^^ltd 
the Low Countries, was continued 
jenaw afterwards by the aft 4 ft 
Fonfaincb|eau. T 


%is"#ide 
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one, and have fiqiflied this great work 
much iooner and^hetter. I fay, perhaps 
more decifive refolutions bn th^part of tha 
queen; becaufe, although I think that I 
fliould have conveyed her orders for fign* 
ing a treaty of peace with France* before 
the armies took the field, much more wil¬ 
lingly, than I exeeatfcd them afterwards in 
figning that of the ceflTation of arm!; yet I 
do 'not prefume to decide, but lhall defire 
your; lordlhip to do fo, on a review of all 
circumftanccs, feme of which I (hail ju& 
mention*, * 

The leagud made for protra&ing. the 
Wat- haying oppofed the> queen to the ut- 
moft of their power, and by means of every 
fdlrt, from the firft appearances of a nego- 
ciation : the general efieclipf this violent 
oppo&tion, on her and her minifttirs was, 
to make them proceed by flower and more 
cautious fte^ * : tfcp; ^rtfcuiar • of it 

was* to: oblige them to Open the eyes of 
the nation* andto inflame the people with 
a defife of peace* by jQiewiag, in the moft 
public and folemp|phi«df* how uncqually 
wc ^Wete burdened, HMfbow unfairly we 
wcitf wttfefer The firft gave 

an air of diffidence and. timidity to their 
condu&, Whtch encooragcd the league, and 

As gave 



«f C hi* focbeffion *? 

° Wfe»th«r tny lofd h*d*ny ptrti* 

tali' mat *.* ir . te & W r' SJr 
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mediately* the crown of Spain, or abandon¬ 
ed immediateiy,by renunciation*nd a felemit 
of excluGon all pretenfionto that .of 
France-, that Lewis was defiroiis Tof. th« 
former, 1 cannot doubt. , That PHifcir 
would have abandoned Spain 
equivalents thit hm Beeh mentioned, of 
Cither of them t hffieve hkewifc 1 if the 
Went king of had d'^. ^hen 

his father, TObtieri^od eldeft brother did : 
for th# all hid the fihfte diftetnper. But 
LewTs Wld ufcno violent means to force 
his grandfon j the queen would not continue 

the wartofdreehim j ob .: 

ftinaie, and B|Mfe 

tfcctrb^h bf.&a lt whed tftefhad dtico- 
vered our own 

ftrength in that country. ^ their fucCeft 
in the campaign of od« thbutand feven h u ri- 
dred ind ten: after which my Wrd «tA«* 
hope himfelf was ^nvinced that Sj»fo 
could hot be. cqnqdefedi fior kepti if it 
W cohquertdi 

army*.than it was ppifi^k for.Os to fend 
In that fituation itwas w.ld tit 


, tfakriinotc and 

to if 
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1%the mean time, princes of very fmall 
‘domimons^. Philip therefore, after ftrug- 
J,n g.«9i}g^»t he might not be obliged to 
option til! the fuccfffion ofFrance 
¥^;OpentQ,him, .^as obliged to make Jr, 
f*k*#*Jh for this, my 

^4;if a J;the y ; c r y Mp^ p|(mc ; neaoeiationj 
•& m above 

Of the effca Of more.dec.Cve refolutions on 
the part of the qugqn. ; Jt w|| plain* that if 
Ibe mad? the campaign rn concert ^th her 
§llics,ftie copld be no longer ra^re^ oft he 
have.almp# a chance for 


^would have rcn . 

cubic in the cpn- 
there would have 


grefs: ourgoorf fuKcfa there would have 
fp^^theallea^p. pn this principle* 
qwiplp J»l|^noed the operations of her 

the cdfajign. 
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her, of guarding again# her allies, a"#**' 
enemies both. But in that fcamenr when 
few men eonfidered any 

condoaof her general, after 

field though he covered the allies in the 

fie« ofSu«fnov,correfpondedill,in 

“ T' Wlw the declarations of carrying on 
the war vinoroofly that had been made* 
on feveral dcciRons, before the campaign 
met It had an ait of-double dealing » 

figned her peace fep^tely r end, > ^ 
the appearances might havefaeeo e*pttia» 
0 , favourably in one cafe, at <« tte «her. 
Prom the death of theemperor JoseMt. * 
wa° n=Uher our lotereft, nor the common 

inters#, well Utiderftood, t0 fct lh , e 7° , 
S Spain on dm'prefe™to 

ssi5tl|3S r£ srjs 

Sf*“ fur bia Bnp«nm ma|euy 
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engagements, file had takes whilft he was 
archduke* hound her no more * that, by 
his accefisooto the etdpifQ» the very nature 
of tbeea was-altered ; that (he took effec¬ 
tual -nKafurcs to prevent,^in any future 
tuncj an. nnion of the 'cnm»^«iiiFcance 
and Spain, and, upon the faraefmnciple, 
potdd^ot confent, mucktleff fight, m 
fcriogisbput an immediate union otfUhe Im- 
pem>#d Spanilh crowns ^ that they, who 
mfiftcd to prdCraa the war r intended this 
udon j thatteeyrco«,$d-*ntend nothing elfe, 
finoethey KcnturedtO breakwith her, ra- 
thcr tfcan v to ■tfeat^aad were-lb eager to 
rcffonahto^tsfju&nQ, that they 
might harem every other caie, without ha» 

m**A t ]j a j 

• on any longer is 
' ordered her 
, . „ ... i Fr ance, oa 

ted feirrender of Dunkirk into her hands * 
that fiie pretended not l» prcfcribe to her 
.■ntJlie%,-' : out vf$wt (he:had infefted# inched 
he half, oir-ceytaia; oontetioas, .*hat*£nutte 
9 ** ®^S C| i^'g ran ^fdifb<depfi them, who 
<houldh&n Jheir40t»ip^;^ fan™ 
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Man iisr in this proceeding, ami 

*8"? . .j„. n rao*nu&. 


iU *.» fm . <*“>«* f»*S 

iantkc 


ttaevfflSBCtt4troo|»a* 


ssrijtoS* *»frr * 

vote Tb» therefore war »ot 

Sft^ y ^d»Ctk«b«* Qfcftanw* nor to 

aattiii^ietbcydMiinaks ®<^ 

We ,bid «6d& their vwnrtap«V if t'jxy 
Wfr f the qom& mimftcry ready to^ 

1 tirTirv of pcac<j»*ami thofo of 

3?X, rS m 6* m** &* «•"*' 

f'Ah^J Mwehori. *nd t*«cr 

**“•£“* 

■P*553^SE4a the* haufe of’ B*fcrt»** 
•-^S cottkiiw* be king °* Franoey v*«d4 
- A a 4 
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have fat on the Spaniihtbrpite, infteadof 
an emperow, the Spanifli Icepterwpuld 
have been weakened in tbejbanda bfoone, 
and tae Imperial feepter would have been 
ftrengthened in thofeof *be other* France 
would havefeadnoopportunity of recover- 
lng from former blows, nof offinifhing a 
Jongunfuccefsful war by two fuccefsfui 
campaigns: her ambition, and her powers 
Would neve declined with her oj^ king # 
and underthe minority that followed: one 
of themat leaftmight have been fo reduced 
^Ftheeeftmaof peace, if:the defeat of the 
ailies in one thoufand feven hundred and 
l ? re ^ r * loiaof fo many towns as 

theFreoch took in that and the following 
year, had been prfevented, that the other 



• a * i 

fuppofe snac cne txanquiiity or fcaropc is 
paore due, at this time, *6’Want of ambi¬ 
tion* than to wantof power-on .the. pre 
of France.,, But, to carry the companfon 
«?thels twomeafurea pp the, cnd^4tiiay 
•he fuppofeds t||t '-d^^(cbi.wuuld'--ihsve 
taken the fame* par& tSfe ipecn-a dm 
clanng^a fepartte peace, aa they took on 
jW^ng a ^«m.^pr^tions 
§# W campaign ]nthe ; $«w Coontries 
UjflWb f the Dutch like the other ton- 
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federates, had a juft Confidence in their 
o*n troops, and an unjuft cbntempt for 
thofebftRefcmy; they *cre tranfnorted 
from their ufual fobriety and cauti°n% the 
ambitions profped of large 
which bad been opened artfully to them •, 
the reft of the confederate army was com- 
pofed of Imperial and German troops: fo 
that the Dutch, the Imperials, and the 
Other Germans,* having an mtereft to decide 
which was no longer the mtereft of the 
whole confederacy, they trughthavc united 
againft the queen in 6ne cafe, «|wdd 
if the other •, and the mifchief that followed 
to them and the common caufe, might 
not have been p«*«nte<h 
have been the cafe, no doubt. They 
might have flattered themfirives that they 
(hooid be able to break mw France^ and 
to forte Philip, by the dtftrcfs brought 
on his gfandfithct. 

Spfra to'the £'"'*** G £“ 

Bncato and Poiwgal, 
haos, were drawn out Of the war. for theft 
Seared kittle; 1*^ ****,«> 
Fee the Spanilh crown on tbe emperora 
head. But, even in this cafe, thoughtlft 

madnefswiMjW .havtbejn greater, the e^.| 

wouldnot hMisedn worfe. Thequrtft 
V ouldVe been able to ferve 



^ =ypoiJS3 

« was bccQplc^toJcrabl^ ^prthcfe tWQ 
TOeafurcs, at thhaune when Wc ffi *gfat have 
,««keo cwher, , w$» ; perfon$ who 

£“#* i ktp±; |to ^ farmer. 

But ltoeytreamp intopjjbfo; cfebatew In- 
in waiting for the option nf 

Ba^iF,aodfoefytofion,aftdWattbn 

iia ving been ,brought>efare chexouncil ra- 
Mkeo^than atpattcr to be 

jorwp, Ot aqy poe 

|«dge.' JtaM* la * fueh circum- 
oi the confederacy in the 
begi^iag of ^iie thourafid feveo, hundred 
and vMf* i ^.4^ ^jEiWti^e^K to 


knot to 


f than. to foffer a mock 

i^^O :; 4)WI|:i^^b*^ith fo i»uch--4Ki- 
a«^o the^French as the difonii** of 
tf lDfeg avc them tfinfliort* tf flownefe 

AWi,. UKleaoHioxi 
tttefrjtftcd.a w 

Wa^'^pi^'waiK.dSTar it 
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{hould be faid ps«ticulacly* that foe did 
*otobfcrve the precifo moreept when the 
coodu& Qf the league-formed agiuift 

expofed ^ marvkiqd, would have 


n 7 * 1H' - WJ 


Shough &e declared, foqqafter themqmeac 
was pajpfed, tjUc t&U eoadu# had fo« J** 
free fowl aU heri euMgements) and when 
(he ought tQ have »k«a that of drawing, 
byonebold moafurc, her ajliea our of the 
war, or berfetf out of foe conjederacy, bo- 
foee foe foft her influence on «* 

foSlhouid be obja&rd, yet 
pmofo brought to foppqrt foefc objc&ioa* 
£cw7that we werebcttei: «Uiea ***** P®** 
ticians i fo»® foie defire foe queen had to 
{teat in concert with he* confederates, ami 
the refolution lhe took oof fo fign without 
tbem»madchqr bear whatQQClownc dhcad 

bad eves boos* before i and xhmjdMt 
foeessteifoe erred, principally P-MW* 
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ner thofe wh(0flbeee<^e<i, have, I prefume; 
been fret. • But the principles bn which 
they proceeded were hooeft, the meads 
they ufed were lawful, and the'eVent they 
propofed to bring abOut w*s juft. Whereas 
the very foundation of all the oppOfition 
to the peace was laid in itifuiUce and-folly? 
foPWhat could be mote unjuft, $an the 
attempt of the Dutch and the Germans, to 
forcethe queen to continue awar for: their 
jytfaiyk intereft and* ambition, the difpro- 
portidnate expence of which oppreffed the 
tomert»^>f lftr fbbj«as, and loaded them 
with debt* fotf ages, yet to come i* a war, 
the dbjed of which was" fo changed, that 
from the 

and eleven. Use 1 made itviidt only • without 
«ny e^gementi but a^fel her own, and 
the c&tofcioh Idtereft ? Wbaf&uld he more 
fboHftt, you will think tbariftman the 
term too much, ahdfyou' will be |ft> the 
right to think fo : what'could be-more 
foolift), than the attempt of a party in Bri¬ 
tain, to protraA^a Ufii fo’rumotis to tbeir 
country, wrtbotKanyieafon that theydurft 
avow, except tftitof wreaking the refent- 
triehts dfi Europe on France, ■ and^tof 


Ze*-. “ ** 
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the other was to expofe the liberties of Eu¬ 
rope to'new dangers, by the cpnclufion of 
•hjyar which had been made fo affcrt and 
fccure them,. „ 




i.^va dwelt s the longef bn the c ,9«^ u & 
pf. who promoted, and of thofc whf 
qppofcd, negotiations of tl?e peace 
SadTat Ufrecbt, and on the comparifp* 
o"f the meafoit purfued by the quf^ with 
that which fe»ght have purfued, b^^ 
we «ught to reap fro® the 
ilody of Kfftory, cannot be. reaped onlefa 
we accoftom ourfelves to comparc the cop* 
duit of different governments, and differ¬ 
ent parties, in the fame conjunctures, and 
to obferve the meafures they did pnrfue, and 
the meafures they .might have purfued, 
With the actual confequences t hat fbUp wed 
one, and, the prfjible,.^ probable confc- 
quences, that, mte have folfowed the 
other, by this exercife of the mind, the 
fiudy of biftory anucjppsas it were, ex¬ 
perience, as i have^erved in one of the 
£4, of thefe letters, .and prepares us for 
Skm. If this7cortfideration fhould not 
futedWtKufefar my prolixity on 

, thj&Mk hM^e ittOfyo * dd that 


in ffbt nation 1U 


queen; 




3 b l!" u inc i°eggary ol our 
as the^eVoIu- 

5®f * but then it gave, in the laft »if* rfe* 
g*#*; t0 ourl^sotittcife 

P r «ocipte, \d wfiittWQ 
f&tQif&t dttoaiting ^# 4^1 MnJI 
? s life grand alliance S! 


in' tut grantUlKac^i^l gg 

hundred and-pne, was wrong j yet null 
%« »a|eftth« it was purfaed Wifely, * 

well as boldly. Tfw _i • i 7 ?. T 


. « r , rarrrom 

SIS? 01, ^'^i^ m war, tty 
wntrtftte much tbe^,^, thr(fe 

twenty years of peace. The fcbtes that 
JRprefs our mercantile forereft themoftw* 
r '" mortgtgej^hdthhfe that opprefs 
the landed intereft tfcrtnatfkjfefcd of be¬ 
ing hid on extraordrity occafions, are be*, 
corae the ordinary,fands ^ the cnntQt 
ferv,cc of etcpr grieS 

and the more fa to ***#$£' wha'hasflfc 
honour of IhS Cdbntyf aS weii as 


‘"" wumij, Ki.-wen as I 
perity *t tyrt* tyaufe-Sre $av£ 
'this cafe*Kttyilry codfittn wi 


y#mhi 

we ‘had in 
tb« 
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theother. The rage of negociatfoe bew»« 
twenty yean ago, under 

^mraatmg the treaty of Utrecht * Jg£" 
^wn that timc to thij, ourSmS 
b^n ohe mazc< g®*"* 

made themfcivea and us, often ahUvt 
averfion to & Dowers on ♦£?* obj 5 “ s °* 

£*Pt> even to the Spaniards^ Ww ‘2”' 

^£«“id , ur .jaytJSiss 

"fe «fe, mum h» it drferSdfw. 
time rah.ultai out 

fed <* purfuing tl* mcafum o^S,.' 
gire u« mem ud (moort*,!*, “ 




mkimers kve afted, from that tWK°! 
kap iterate fc HL f ?'® ht ?»"«• * 

Buy hawbttu tkH( fee Wt«M 
hr P ,m ff wito 

I^rt/ 4106 *y en °affo«al poverty m 

caflhry to A opoft rheot-, e 


wno have fo frequently declared corrupti 
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Tour^htue, and vo 
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in making them, and exciting you%y4h«n 
to examine the true int^aeft of ^uftdiio* 
try relatively to foreigft aWalHi j and I®? 
compare it whbihofe principle* of conduft, 
that ! am perfuadied, have ad Other foun- 
dation than partjfcdcfigns, prejudices, and , 
habits* the private intefeft of fomc meat;;* 


and 




•VC.'^v- 


it 


Mv Itttfcr is grownfb long, that! fluU 
fay nothing to your tefd&ip, at this wiJwi 
concerting the ftody of modern hifiory 
relatively to* the incerefts of your country 
in dopeftic affairs * and I think there wifi 
be no need pdolaifeany other*' The 
Htftory^of the rebellion by yow Alt - 
graodfeher, and hil private memorials, 
whlfcii ytiur lordihip has in nm«fcripif*»i& j 
guide you forely as far as tlS^ jio i ivted 
they leave you, youf lordflrip mete aot.'txf* 
rtSt any hiftory 1 for wehaws pore reafbtt 
CO make this complaint, hif- 

«torix literw nofWs/’ttoP *Fu% had tb 
put ir into the npiouth of* AflNOtei’ m hit 
firft book of laws. But *bere hiftory 
leavej you, it is Idlb: the tfadi- 

tionsoftim century**ndbf rbrlatter end 
of thfrtaft.are frefh..!£tay,wba were 
fldovi^fiiae of <8i*fif%vkn«f sare $m % 
and mahy^who have con$efft j k^ th ‘ 
7 Bb' that 
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that were adors in others. The public is in 
pofleffion of feveral collodions and memo¬ 
rials, and feveral there are in private hands. 
You will want no materials to form true 
notions of tran fad ions fo recent. Even 
pamphlets, wrote on different Tides and on 
different occafions in our party difputes, 
and hiftories of no more authority than 
pamphlets, will help you to come at truth. 
Head them with fufpicion, my lord, for 
they deferve to be fufpeded : pay no re¬ 
gard to the epithets given, nor to the judg¬ 
ments pafled; negled all declamation, 
weigh the reafoning and advert to fad; 
With fuch precautions, even Burkbt’s 
hiftory may be # of fome ufe. In a word, 
your lordihip will wine no help of mine to 
difcq^er, by what progreffion the whole 
conftitution df .our country, and even the 
charadcr of our nation, has been altered : 
nor how much a worfe ufe, in a national 
lcnfc, though a better in the fcnlc of party 
politicks, the men called Whigs have made 
of*long warspnd new fyftems of revenue. 
Cnee the revolution ; than the men called 
Tories made, before it, of long peace, and 
&afo prerogatives v When you look back 
three or four generations ago, you will fee 
that the Enghlji were a plain; perhaps a 
rough, btit a good-natured hofpiublc peo- 

*" ; pie. 
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pie, jealous of their liberties, and able as 
well as ready to defend then^ with their 
tongues, their pens, and their fwords. 'the 
feftoration began to turn hofpitality into 
luxury, pleafure into debauch, and coun¬ 
try peers and country commoners into cour¬ 
tiers and men of mbde. But whilft our 
luxury Was young, it was little more than 
elegance: the debauch of that age was en¬ 
livened with Wit, ahd varniftied over With 
gallantry. The couitiers and the men of 
mode knew what the conftitution was, 
refpedted it, and often averted it. Arts 
and feiences flourifhed, and, if we grew 
more trivial, we Were not become either 
grofsly ignorant, or openly profligate. Since 
the revolution^ our kings have been redu¬ 
ced indeed to a feeming annual depen¬ 
dence on Parliament % but the bufinefs of 
parliament, which was efleemed in gene¬ 
ral a duty before, has been fexercifed in gene¬ 
ral as a trade fince. The trade of parlia¬ 
ment, and the trade of funds, have grown 
Universal. Men* who flood forward in the 
world have attended to little elfe. The 
frequency . of parliaments, that increafed 
their importance, and Qioujd Kaye increafed 
the *ri(pe£t them,*hSf taken, off from 
their dignity: and the Jfpirit that prevailed, 
whilft the fetvice in them was duly, has 
BS'i been 
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been dpbafed fince it became a trade. Few 
kn0W, sttdf^barce any refpeft, the Britifh 
Ctu&ftptiort: that of the church has been 
long fince derided ; that of the State as 
long Wgle&ed; and both have been left 
at fne ntetty of the men in power, who¬ 
ever thdje men were. Thus the Church, 
at lea It the hierarchy, however facred in 
it's 'origin, or wife in it*fc inftitution, is be¬ 
come an Ufelcfs burden on the State: and 
the State Is become, under ancient and 
known forms, anew and undeniable mon- 
iter j corhpofed of a king without monar¬ 
chical fpiendour, a fenate of nobles without 
ariftocratical independency, and a fcnate of 
commons without dcmocratical freedom. 
In the mean time, my lord, the very idea 
of wit, and all that can be called taite, has 
been left among the great; am andfciences 
arefcarce alive j luxury has been increafed 
but not refined; corruption has been efta- 
blifhed, and is avowed, . When govern¬ 
ments are worn out, thus if is: the decay 
appears in cyery inftance. Public and pri¬ 
vate virtuf, public arid private fpirit, (ci* 
enceand wi^ decline all together. 


T^Af imii, mf lord, may haw;! long 
an<TJIo^i^;ftl|e-li| reftcwlhg all thefe, 
and’1)5 drawing our government back to 

f J '‘‘ the 
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the true principles of it, I with moft hear¬ 
tily. Whatever errors I may. have com¬ 
mitted in public life, I have always loved 
my country : whatever faults may be ob- 
jefted to me in private life, I have always 
loved my friend : whatever ufage I have 
received from my country, it ftall never 
make me break with her: whatever ufage 
I have received from my friends, I never 
ihall break with one of them, while I 
think him a friend to my country. Theft 
are the fentiments of my heart. I know 
they are tliofe of your lord (hi p’s: and a 
communion of fuch fentiments is a tye that 
will engage me to be, as long as I live. 


My L o r i>. 


„Your moft faithful fervant. 




[ 39 1 J 


A P L A "k 


m a 


General Hiftory of Europe.' 
BETTER h 

I SHALL take the liberty of writing 
to you a little ofrener than the three or 
four times a year, which, you tell me, are 
all you can allow yourfelf to write to thofe 
you like beft: and yet I declare to you 
with great truth, that you never knew me 
fo bufy in« your life, as I am at prefent. 
You muft not imagine from hence, that I 
am writing memoirs of myfelf. The fub- 
je£t is too flight to defcend to pofterity, in 
any other manner, than by that occafional 
mention which may be made of any little 
aftor in the hiftory of our age. Sylla, 
Caesar, and others of that rank, were, 
whilft they lived, at the jhead of mankind: 
their ftory Was in fome fort the ftory of the 
B b 4 world. 
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world, and as fuch, rotgbtvery properly be 
tranfmicted p ndcr their names to future ge¬ 
nerations, t But for tbofefwbo^eaaed 
much inferior parts, if tbty publilh the 
piece, and call it after ^ir owri names, 
they are impertinent j iftheypublifh only 
their own Ibare in it, they Inform mankind 
by halves, and neither giv* much inftruc- 
tiqn, nottr&tc much attention. France 
abounds with writers of this fort, and, I 
think, we fall into the other extreme. . Let 
me fell you* on this occafion, what has 
(bmetimes come into my thoughts. 

Tkmlb is h«*Uy any century in hiftory 
which began, by opening fe great a feene, 
as the century wherein we live, and {halt 
I fuppofe, die. Compare it with others, 
even the moft famous, and you wifi think 
fo. I will {ketch dw two laft, to help 
f tor memory,. ■#, C 

'• ’ ‘ J -Kb ' ' ’■ ; • 

The lofs of that balance which Lau¬ 
rence of Medicis had preferred, during 
his time, in Italy y fthe Expedition, of 
Charles the eighth to Riples; the in¬ 
trigues of the duke of Mil aw, w fao fpun. 
wHjhall the refinements of art, tfaatn« 
wherfcin he was taken atlaft hitnfcifi the 

dexterity of FiiapjWMp& Ca- 

1 ‘ • ■ * *' _ t* _ 
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tholic, who built one pillar of the Auftriaa 
greatnefs in Spain, in Italy, *and in the 
Indies; as the fucce/Tion of the houfe of 
Burgundy, joined to the Imperial dignity 
and the hereditary countries, eftablifhed 
another in the upper and lower Germany; 
thefe caufcs, and many others, combined 
to form a very extraordinary conjuncture * 
and, by their confequenccs, to render tbe 
fixteenth century fruitful of great events, 
and of aftonilhing revolutions. 

The beginningof the feveoteenth open¬ 
ed ftilf a greater and more important fccnc. 
The Spanilh yoke was well?nigh impofed 
on Italy by the famous triumvirate, Toledo 
at Milan, Ossuna at Naples, and La 
Cueva at Venice. The diftraftions of 
France, as well as tbe ftate-policy of the 
queen mother, feduced by Rome, and 
amufed by Spain j the despicable cbara&cr 
of our James tbe firft, the raChnefs of tbe 
elector Palatine, the bad intelligence of the 
princes and ftatejof tbe league m Germany, 
the mercenary temper of John Gsoaoe of 
Saxony, and the great qualities, o£Maxi- 
MjLiAN gf Bavaria, railed Feapinand the 
fecond Wjtlic Imperial throne j when, the 
malesx t tl^ elder branch of theAuftriaa 
family io Germany being extfnguilhcd at 
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the death o£J(4tthias, nothing was more 
defirablp, n<f perhaps nporc pradicable, 
than to throw the empire into another houfe. 
Germany ran the fame rifque as Italy had 
done: Ferdinand feemed more likely, 
even than Charles the fifth had been, to 
become abfolote matter j and, if France 
hadnot furnifhed the greateft miniftcr, and 
the North the greateft captain, of that 
age^jn the fame point of time, Vienna and 
$|as£rid would have given the law to the 
fjfcftern world. 

■ ■■ ; - . 1 . ', 

As the Auftrian fcale funk, that of Bour¬ 
bon rofc. The true date of the rife of that 
power. which has made the kings of France 
fo confiderable in Europe, goes up as high 
as Charles the feventh, and , Lewis the 
eleventh.. The weaknefs of our Henry 
the fixth,jhe loofe condud of Edward 
the fourth; and perhaps the overfights of 
Henry the feverish, helped very mochrto 
knit that m^iithy together as well & to 
_ enlarge^iiAdmtage.ml^t' have been 
taken of tlie divifion* whicVreligion occa- 
fioned {catidSupporting the protettant party 
in F*ancoi would have kept that crown 
underdhfftraints, and Jmder inabilities, in 
fame tndHure equal to thofe which were 
occafionad ancicntly by the vaft alienations 
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of its demefncs, and by the exorbitant 
power of its vaffals. But Jamies the firft , 
w^s incapable of thinking with fenl’e, or 
a&ing with fpirit, Charles the firft had 
an imperfect glympfeof his true intertft, 
but bis uxorious temper, and the extrava- 
gancy of that madman Bucking ham, gave 
Richelieu time to ‘fjnifh a great part of 
his projc$: the miferies, that followed 

in England, gave Mazarine time and op¬ 
portunity to complete the fyftem. The laft 
great a£t of this cardinal’s adminiftration 
was the Pyrenean treaty. 

4 

Herb I would begin, by reprefenting 
the face of Europe fuch as it was* at that 
epocha, the interefts and the conduft of 
England, France, Spain, Holland, and 
the empire. A fummary recapitulation 
Ihould follow of all the fteps taken by 
France, during more than twenty years, to 
arrive at the great objeft (he had propofed 
to herfelf in making this treaty: the moft 
folemn article of which the minifter, who 
negotiated it, defigned ihould be violated j 
as appears by his letters, wrote from the 
Wand of Pheafants, if I mi (lake not. After 
this, another draught of Europe (hould 
have its place according to the relations, 
yhich the feyeral powers flood in, One to. 
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wards another, inone thoufand fix Hun¬ 
dred and eighty eight: and the alterations 
which the revolution in England made in 
the politicks of Europe. A fummary ac¬ 
count ftiould follow of the events of the 
war that ended in one thoufand fix hun¬ 
dred and ninety feven, with the diferent 
views of king William the third, and 
Lewis the fourteenth, in making the peace 
of Ryfwic) which matter Has been much 
canvaffed, and is little underftood. Then 
the difpofitions made by the partition-trea¬ 
ties, and the influences and confcquerices 
of thefe treaties j and a third draught of the 
fhae of Europe at the death of Charles 
the fecond of Spain. All this would make 
the fobje&of one or two books, and would 
be the mod proper introduction imaginable 
to an hiftory of that war with which 
©hr century began, and of die peace* Which 
followed. 

This War, fotefeen for abbvh half a cen¬ 
tury, had been, duringall that time, the 
great and conftant object of the councils of 
Europe. The prize to be contended for 
was the richeft that ever Had been flaked, 
fincetbofe of thePerfian and Roman cm- 
ptres.v^Ttke qnion'of two powers, which 
fepaiwtely^ and in oppofition, had aimed 
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at univerfal monarchy, .was apprehended. 
TW confederates therefore engaged in it, 
to maintain a balance between the two 
houfcs of Auftria and Bourbon, in order 
to preferve their fecurity, and to aflert their 
indepen dance. But with the fuccefs of the 
war they changed their view*: and, if 
ambition beg;an it on the fide of France 
ambition continued it on the other. The 
battles, the fieges, the furprifing revolu¬ 
tions, which happened in the courfe of this 
war, are pot to be paralleled in any pe¬ 
riod of the fame compafs. The motives, 
and the raeafurrs, by which it was pro- 
tra&cd, the true reafons why it ended in a 
manner, which appeared not proporti¬ 
onable to its fuccefs j and the new political 
Hate into which Europe was thrown by 
the treaties of Gtrecht and Baden, are fubi 
jc&s on which few perfons have the necef- 
fary informations, and yet every one fpeaks 
with affurance, and even with paflion. I 
think 1 could fpeak on them with fome 
knowledge, and with as mtfch indifferent 
as Foots itis does of the negociations of 
his father EvcoaTAS, even in thofe points 
w here I was myfelf an aftor. 

■ >»■**• 

I will even confefs to you, that I fliould 
not defpaif of petforming thi* part better 
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than the former. There is nothing in my 
- opinion fo tfard to execute, as thole poli¬ 
tical maps, if you will allow me fuch art 
txprefllort, and thofe fyftems of hints, ra¬ 
ther than relations of events, which are 
‘ ueceffary to conned and explain them; and 
which muft be fo cortcife, and yet fo full; 
fo complicate, and yet fo clear.' 1 know 
nothing of this fort well done by the an¬ 
cients. Sallust’s introduction, as well as 
that of Thucydides, might fcrve almoft 
for any other piece of the Roman or Greek 
ftory, as well as for thofe which thefe two 
great authors chofe. Polybius does not 
«>me up, in his introduction, to this idea 
neither. Among the moderns, the firft 
book of Machiavel’s Hiftory of Florence 
is a noble original of this kind: and perhaps 
father Paul’s Hiftory of Benefices is, in the 
fame kind of compofition, inimitable. 

These are a few of thofe thoughts, which 
come into my mind when 1 corifider how 
incumbent it is on every man, that he 
Ihould be able to give an account even of 
his leifure j and in the midft of folitude, be 
of fome ufe to fociety. 

I know not whether I fhall have courage 
enough to undertake the talk I have 
6 chalked 
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chalked out: 1 diftfuft my abilities with 
reafon, and I {hall want fe’ieral informa¬ 
tions not eafy, I doubt, for me to obtain." 
But, in all events, it will not be poffible 
for me to go about it this year; the rea- 
fons of which would be long enough to fill 
another letter, and 1 doubt that you will 
think this grown too bulky already. 


Adieu. 




t *01 ] 

OF' T HE 

TRUE USE 

. t. 

OF 


Retirement and Study: 

• . , a. 

To the Right Honourable 

Lokd BATHURST, 
LETTER II. 

S I N C E my laft to your lordlhip, this 
is the firft favourable opportunity l 
have had of keeping the promife I Imade 
vou, I will avoid prolixity, a* muSh as 1 
«n, in the firft draught of my thoughts j 
but I mu ft give you them as they rife m 
my mind, without ftaying to marrnal them 
in clofe order. 

as we arc of human reafoo, 
tan the gene- 
human Ute, and human 
is faculty of diftinguilhmg 
ghtfrorft wrong, and what 
:c 13 
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is agreeable, from what is repugnant, $o na¬ 
ture,"either .by one aft, or by a longer pro- 
cefs of intuition, has not been given with fo 
fparing a hand, as many appearanfces would 
make tis apt to believe. If it w§s cultivated, 
'therefore, as early, and as carefully as it 
might he, and if the excrcife of it was left 
generally as free as it ought to be, our 
common notions and opinions would be 
more confonant to truth than they are: and, 
truth being but one, they would be more 
uniformiikcwife., .. ■ r 

But this rightful miftrefs of human life 
and knowledge, whofe proper office it is 
to prefide over both, and to direft us in 
the conduft of one, and the purfuit of the 
other, becomes degraded in the intelleftual 
ceconomy. She is reduced to a mean and 
lerviic Bate, to the vile drudgery^ of Con¬ 
niving at principles, defending opinions, 
and confirming habits, that are none of 
hers* they, who do her moft honour, 
who confult her ofteneft, and obey her too 
very often, are ft ill, guil ty of limiting , her 
authority according to maxims, and rules, 
*fld i'chcmts, that chance, or ignorance, 
or i^tereft, firft deydeB, and that cuftom 
faniftiiScs :• coffajD^ that refult of the paf- 
fions and prejudices of' many, and of the 
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defigns of a few: that ape of reafon, «W 
ufurps her feat, exercifes her pow^r, and is- 
obeyed by mankind in her dead. Men 
find it eafy,- and government makes ir pro¬ 
fitable to concur in eftablifiied fyftems of 
fptculation and p rad ice: and the whole 
turn of education prepares them to Jive 
upon credit all their lives. Much pains 
are taken, and time beftowed} to teach u$ 
what to think? but little or none of either, 
to inftrudl us how to think. The maga- 
2ine of the memory is liored and (luffed 
betimes: but the conduft of the under* 
(landing is all along negle&ed, and the 
free exercife of it is, in effrdt, forbid in 
ail places, and in terms in fame, - 

There is a ftrange diftroft of human 
reafon in every human inflitution: this dif* 
truft is fo apparent, that an habitual tub* 
million to fome authority, of other} is 
forming in us from Our cradles: that prin* ' 
ciples df reafoning and matters of faft, 
are inculcated in our tender minds, before 
we are able to exprefs that reafon, and 
that, when we are able to exercife it* we are 
either fdtbidf Or frightened from doing fb, 
even on things that are themfclves .the 
proper objedts of reafon, or that are deli* 

C t 2 . 'tered 
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veiled to us upon an authority whole fuffi- 
ciency or inefficiency is fo moft evidently. 

Otf many fubjeds, fuch as the general 
laws »of natural, religion, and the general 
rules of fociety and good policy, men of 
all'countries and languages, who cultivate 
their reafon, judge alike. The fame pre- 
fivifes have led them to the fame conclu- 
fions, and foj following the fame guide, 
they have trod in the lame path: at leafty 
the differences are fmall, eafily reconciled, 
and fuch as could not of themfelves, con- 
tradiflinguilh nation from nation, religion 
from religion, and fed from fed. How 
comes it then, that there are other points, 
on which the moft oppofite opinions are 
entertained, 1 and ibme of thefe with fo 
much heat, and fury, that the men on one 
fide of the hedge will die for the affirma¬ 
tive, and the men on the, other for the ne* 
gativc ? “ Toute opinion eft aflei forte 
w pour fe faire epoufcr au prix de la vie,” 
lays Monta&nb,. whom T often quote, as 
I do Seneca, rather for the fmartnefs of exv 
preffion,than the weight or newnefsof matter. 
Look narrowly into it, and you will find 
that the jxiimcs ■ agreed' »pd' the points 
difpted,' ail" iiot proporiiohtffie b the 

common 
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common fenle and general reafon of man¬ 
kind. Nature and truth are the fame every 
where, and reafon ffiews them (fvery where 
alike. But the accidental and other caufcs, 
which give rife and growth to opinions, 
both in fpeculation and practice, are of in¬ 
finite variety j and where ever thefe opi¬ 
nions are once confirmed by cuftom and 
propagated by education, various, incon- 
fiftent, contradi&ory as they are, they all 
pretend (and all their pretences are backed 
by pride, by paffion, and by intereft,) to 
have reafon; or revelation, or both, on 
their fidej though neither reafon or revela¬ 
tion can be poffibly on the fnle of more 
than one ? and may be poffibly on the fide of 
pone. 

Thus it happens that the people of Tibet 
are Tartars and idolaters, that they are 
Turks and Mahometans at Conftaorinople. 
Italians and Rapifts at Rome-, and how 
much foever education may be lefs con¬ 
fined, and the means of knowledge more 
attainable, in France and our own country* 
yet thus it happens in great me«fure that 
Frenchmen and Roman Catholics are bred 
at f*aris, and EngHlhmen and Proteilants 
at London. For roeft, indeed, properly 
fpeaking, are bred no where every one 
' 4 C c 3 think* 
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think the fyftem, as he fpeaks the lan¬ 
guage^ ?of hiscountry, at leaft there are 
rew-that tFiink, and none that ad, in any 
country according to the didates of pure 
unbiased reafon*, unlefs they may be (aid to 
do fo, when reafon direds them to (peak 
.and ad according to the fyftem of their 
country, pr fed, at the fame time as (he 
leads theta to think according to that of 

nature and truth. 

\ ♦ ‘ * 

Thus the far greateft part of mankind 
appears reduced to a lower fta'te than other 
animals, in that very refped? on account 
of which we claim fo great fuperiority over 
them i becaufe inftind, that has its due ef- 
ftd, is- preferable to reafon that has nor. 
1 fuppofe in this place, with philofophers, 
and the vulgar, that which I am in no wife 
ready to affirm* that other animals have rip 
(hare of human reafon: for, let hue fay by 
the way, it is much more likely other ani¬ 
mals (hould (hare the human, which is de¬ 
nied} than thaf man (hould (hare the di¬ 
vine reafon, which is affirmed. But, fup- 
'Jjofing our monopoly of reafon, wPuld not 
your lordfoip chufeto walk-upon four legs, 
to wear a long tail, # and to be called a bead, 
with the advantage of being determined by 
irrcfiftible-and unerring inftind to thofo 

truths 

» > % 
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truihs that are neceffary to your well-being; 
rather than to walk on two legs, to wear 
no tail, and to be honoured wtch the title 
of man, at the expence of deviating from 
them perpetually? Inftind a£h fponta- 
neoufly whenever its aftion is neceflary, 
and dire&s the animal according th the pur- 
pofe for which it was implanted in hiqf. 
Keafon is a nobler and more extenfiye fa* 
culty; for it extends to the unneceflary as, 
well as neceffary, and to fatisfy our curiofuy 
as well as our wants: bot rcafon muft be 
excited, orihe will conduit us wrong, and 
carry us farther aftray from her own pre- 
cinSs than we ihould go without her help : 
in the firft cafe, we have no fufficient guide: 
and in the,iecond, the more we employ our 
reafon, the more unreafunable we are. 

Now if all this be fo, if reafon has fo 
little, and ignorance, pafiion, intcreft, and 
cuftom fo much to do, in forming our 
opinions and our habits, and in directing 
the whole conduit of human life; is it not 
a thing definable by every thinking nun, 
to have the opportunity, indulged to fo 
few by the courfe of accidents, the oppor¬ 
tunity “ fecum effe, et fecum vivere,” of 
Jiving fome years at lelft to ourl'clves, and 
C c 4 * for 
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for ourfelves, inaftate of freedom, un¬ 
der the laws of rea fon, inftead of paging 
ovir Whole time in a ftate of vafralage un¬ 
der thofe of authority and Cftftom ? Is ic 
hot Worth out while to contemplate our- 
felvei, and others, and all the things of 
this world, once before We leave them, 
through the thedibmof pufe, and, if I may 
fay To,'of undefiled reafon ? IS it not worth 
bur while to approve or condemn, bn our 
own 'authority, ^hat we receive in the be- 
ginningof lifeon theauthorityof other men, 
who weft not then better able to judge for 
us than we are now to judge for ourfelves ?. 

That this may be done, and has been 
done tb fome degree, by.men whb rernain- 
ed much rfiore mingled than*! defign to be 
for the future, in the. company and bufi- 
nefs of the world, I Ihall not deny: but 
frill it is better done in retreat, artd with 
greater cafe and pleafure. Whilft we re- 
rrfain in the world, we are all Fettered 
down, more or lefs, to one common level, 
and have neither all the leifure, nor all ihe 
means and advantages to foar above it, 
which we may procure to ourfelves, by 
breaking thefe fetter^, in retreat. To talk; 
of abftrafring ourfelves frbm matter, lay-" 
ing a fide body, and being refolved, as it 
'• v • • ‘ were, . 

i - V. . 
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were*into pure ihtfclledt, is prorid, meta- 
phyiical, unmeaning, jargon: but to ab- 
ftradt ourfelves ftora the prejudices, arid 
habits, and pleafures, and bufinefs of the 
world, is no more than many are, though all 
are riot, capable of doing. They who can 
do this, may elevate their fouls in retreat 
to an higher ftarioft, and may take from 
thence fuch a view of the world, as the fe- 
cond Scipio took in his dream, from the 
feats of the blefled, when the whole earth 
appeared fo little to him, that he could 
fcarce difccrn that fpeck of dirt, the Ro¬ 
man empire. Such a view as this Will 
encreafe our knbwledge by Chewing us our 
ignorance * will diftinguifli every degree of 
probability from the lowed to the high- 
eft, and mark the diftance between that 
and certainty j will difpel the intoxicating 
fumes of philofophical prefumption, and 
teach us to edablidi our peace of mind, 
where alone it can reft fecureiy, in rdfig- 
nation : in fhort, fuch a view will render 
lif& more agreeable, and death lefs terrible. 
Is not this bufmefs, my lord ? Is not this 
pleafure too, the higheft pleafure? The 
world can afford us none fuch ; we muft re¬ 
tire from the world t0 tade it with a full 
&uft j but we (hall tafte it the better for 
having been in the world. The Chare of 

fenfual 
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fenfual pleafures, that a man of my age 
can promifc himfelf, is hardly' worth at¬ 
tention : he (hould bffated, he will befoon 
disabled j and very little reflexion furely 
Will fuffice, to make his habit* of this kind 
lofe» their power over him, in proportion 
at leaft as his power of indulging them di- 
minifties^ Befides, your lordihip knows 
that my fcherap of retirement excludes none 
of thefe pleafures that canbe taken with 
decency and conveniently j and to fay the 
truth, I believe that fallow myfclf more 
in fpeculation, than I (hall find £ want in 
pra&ice. As to the habits of bufinefs, 
they can have no hold op one who Has been 
fo long tired with it* You may objeft, 
that though a man has difcardedthefe habits, 
and has not even the embers of ambition 
about him to revive them, yet he cannot 
renonnee all public bufinefs as abfolutely 
as I feem to do; becaufe a better principle, 
a principle of duty, may fummon him to 
the ferviee of his country, I will anfwer 
you with great fiocerity. No man has 
higher notions of this duty than I have, 

I think that fcarce any age, or circum- 
ftances can difeharge us entirely from it* 
J»o, not my own. But as we are apt to 
take-the impulfe of oifr own paflions, for 
i} cpU to the performance of thii duty: fo 

whc« 
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when thefe palfions impel us do longer, 
the call that puts us upon aftion mutt be 
yeal, and loud tob. Add* to this, that 
there are different methods, proportioned 
to different circumftances and Xitpations, 
of performing fhe fame duty. In the 
rnidft of retreat, wherever it may "be 
fixed, I may contribute to defend and pre¬ 
serve the Britifh conftitution of govern¬ 
ment ; and you, my lord, may depend 
upon me, that whenever I can, I will. 
Should any one afk you, in this cafe, from 
whom T expea my reward ? Anfwer him 
by declaring to whom I pay this Service; 
« Deo immortal!, qui me non aCcipere 
“ modo' ha?c a majoribus voluit, fed etiam 
« pollens prodere.” 

But, to lead the life I propofe with fa- 
tisfaftion and profit, renouncing the plea¬ 
sures and bufmels of the world, and break¬ 
ing the habits of both, is not fuflkient; 
the fupine creature whole understanding is 
fuperficially employed, through life, about 
a few general notions, and is never bent to 
a clofc and fteady purfuit of truth, may 
renounce the pleasures and bufinefs of the 
world, for even ip the bufinefs of the 
world we fee fuch creatures often employed, 
and may break the habits j nay he may re- 
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lire and drone away life in folitude, like a 
monk, or like Krtl over the door of whole 
homfe, as if tys hOufe had been his tomb, 
fomebody wrote, “ Here lies fuch an One.** 
But notuch man will be able to make the 
true ufe of retirement.- * The employment 
of his mind, that would have been agree¬ 
able and eafy if he had accuftomed himfelf 
|o it early, will be unpleafant and imprac¬ 
ticable late : fuch men lofe their inteilaftual 
powers for the want of exerting them, and, 
having trified away youth^ are reduced to 
the neceflity of trifling away age. .»It fares 
with the mind juft as it does with the bod/; 
He who was born with a texture of brain 
as ftrong as that of Newton,, may become 
unable to perform the common rules of 
arithmetic: juft as he who has lihe fame 
eiafticity in his mufcles, the fame fupple- 
nefs in tjis joints, and all his nerves and 
iinews as well braced as Jacob Haix, may 
becorrtc a fat unwieldy fluggard. "Yet far¬ 
ther, the implicit creature, who hajehooght 
it all his life needleis, or unlawful, to exa¬ 
mine the principles or fads that he took 
originally on truft, will be as little able as 
the other, to improve his folitude to any 
good purpofe: unlefe we call it a good pur- 
pole, for that fometimes happens, to con- 
tjrm and exalt his prejudices, fo that 
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he may live and die in one continued deli¬ 
rium. The confirmed jyejudiees of a 
thoughtfol life are as hard to change as the 
confirmed habits of an indolent fife: and 
as fome muft trifle away age becaufethey 
have trifled away youth, others mufi labour 
on in a maze of error, becaufe they have 
wandered there, too long to find their way 
but. 

There is a prejudice in China in favour 
Of little feet, and therefore the feet of girls 
are fwathed and bound up from the cradle* 
fo that the women of that country arc un¬ 
able to walk without tottering and (tumb¬ 
ling all their lives. Among the lavages of 
America, there are fome who hold flat 
heads and long ears in great elfeem, and 
therefore prefs the one, and draw down 
the others fo hard from th- ir infancy, that 
theydeftroy irrecoverably the true propor¬ 
tions of nature, and continue all their lives 
ridiculous to every fight buc their own. 
Juft fo, the firft of thefe characters cannot 
.make any progrefl, and the Second will not 
attempt, to make any, in an impartial 
icarch .after real knowledge. 

... » 

To fet about acquiring the habits of 
meditation and ftudy late -in life, is like 

getting 
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getting into a go-cart with a grey beards 
and learning to walk when we have loft 
the ufecrf our legs. In general the foun¬ 
dations of an happy old age muft be laid in 
youth ; and in particular he who has not 
cultivated his reafon young, will be ut¬ 
terly unable to improve it old. * w Manent 
“ ingenia fenibus, modo permaneant ftu- 
** dium et induftria.” 

Not only a love of ftudy,and a defire of 
knowledge, muft have grown up with us, 
but fuch an induftrious application like- 
wife, as requires the whole vigour of the 
mind to be exerted in the purfuitof truth, 
through long trains of ideas, and all thofe 
dark rectffes wherein man, not God, has 
hid it. 

This love and this defire I have felt all 
my life, and 1 am not quite a ftranger to 
this induftry and application. There has 
been iomething always ready to whifper iri 
my ear, whilft I ran the courfe of pleafure 
and of bufinefs, 

“ Solve fenefeentem mature fanus equum.’* 
* « 

But my Genius/ unlike the demon of 
Socrates, whifpered fo fofely, that very 

often 
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often I heard him nothin the hurry of chofe 
pafliops by, which I was tranfported. Some 
calmer hours there were : in tffem I heark¬ 
ened to him. Reflection had often its 
turn, and the love of fludy and the drflre 
of knowledge have never quire abandoned 
me. I am not therefore entirely unprepared 
for the life I will lead, and it is not with¬ 
out reafon that I promife myfelf more fads* 
faction in the latter part of it, than I ever 
knew in the former. 

Your fordlhip may think this perhaps 
a little too fanguine, for one who has loft 
fo much rime already : you may put me 
in mind, that human life has no fecond 
fpring, no fecond fumtner: you may afk 
me what 1 mean by fowing in autumn, arid 
whether I hope to reap in winter ? My ati- 
fwer will be, that I think very differently 
from moft men, of the time we have to 
pafs, and the bufinek we have to do in 
this world. I think we have more of one, 
and lefs of the other, than is commonly 
fuppofed. Our want of time, and the 
fhortnels of human life, are fome of the 
principal common-place complaints, which 
we prefer againft the. eilablifhed order of 
things : they are the grumblings of the vul¬ 
gar, and the pathetic lamentations of the 
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philofopher •, but they are impertinent and 
impious in both. The.man of bufinefs de- 
fpifes the man of pleafure, for fquander- 
ing his time away; the man of pieafure pities 
or laughs at the man of bufinefs, for the 
fame thing: and yet both concur fuperci* 
lioufly and abfurdly to find fault with the 
Supreme Being, for having given them fo 
little time. The philofopher, who mif. 
pends it very often as much as the others, 
joins in the fame cry, ■and authorifes this 
impiety. Theophrastus thought it ex¬ 
tremely hard to die at ninety, and to go 
out of the world when he had juft learned 
how to live in it. His matter Aristotl* 
found fault with nature, for treating man 
in this refpeft worfe than feveral other ani¬ 
mals : both very unphilofophically! and I 
love Seneca the better for his quarrel with 
the Stagirtte on this head. We fee, in fo 
many inftances, a juft proportion of things* 
according to their feveral relations to one 
another, that philofophy fhould lead us 
to conclude this proportion preferved, even 
where we cannot difeern it* inftead of 
leading us to conclude that it is not pre¬ 
ferved where we do not difccrh it, or 
where we think that we fee the contrary. 
To conclude dWierwafe is ihbckmg pre¬ 
emption. It is to prefume that the fyftetn 
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of the untferfe would have been more wife* 
ly contrived, if creatures of our low rank 
atootig intelle&ual natures hi^becn calle% 
to the coundis of the Moft High : or that 
the creator ought to mend his work by the 
advice of the creature. ^Hat life which 
feems to our fcif-iovt fo fttort; when we 
compare it with the ideas we. frame of eter¬ 
nity, or even with the duration of fothe 
other beings, Will appear fufficient upon 
a iefs parti^ yiew, to all the ends pi our 
creation, and df a juft proportion in the. 
fucdefllvi Courie of generations; The tercri 
itfelf is lbhg i we render it ihortj arid the 
warit Wfe cbmplain of flows From our pro- 
fufiori, not from Out poverty. We are 
all arrant fpendthrifts: fome of us diffipate 
Ourcftates on the trifles, fiome on the fuper- 
fluities, and then , we all Complain that we 
want the neceffainei of life. The much 
greatdft part neverreclaim, but die banka 
nihti to Gob arid inari.. Others reclaim 
late, and they are apt to . imagine, when 
thef make up their accounts and fee how 
their fund is diminifhcd, that they have 
not enough remaining to live upon, beeaufe 
they have opt the Whole. But they deceive 
themftdves:.. they werp richer than they 
thought, and they are not yet poor. If 

theynuiban4 well the remainder, it will be 
, ’ . t){| ! found 
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found, fufiicienrfor,all the f nece£Taries, and 
far fqrpe pf the fuperfluities, and trifles too, 
perhaps, of life: but then thh former or¬ 
der of cxpence muft be inverted 5 and the 
neceflaries of life muft be provided; before 
they put themfelvea jo, any cofti, fpf the ; - 
trifle^pr fuper^u^ies*' ‘ ^ \. 

I4ET us !^e^he'i^n 4 oC|>)tafarp..ap 4 'of < 
bufioels, who afe often candid enough to 
own that they throwaway their time, and 
thereby to confefs that they complain of 
the, Sui|rcme Being fot no othtr realon than 
this, that he has not proportioned his boun¬ 
ty j:0jheft^ let us confide* 

rhe fchplar and the philofopher; who, far. 
from dw'ning that hethrows any time away,, 
reprpves others’ for doing it: thatfolemn 
mortal, who abftains from the pleafures, 
and, d^lides.tWbufiii^s!bf^''wb^,that 
he mlf dedicate his #hofe ttmle to thctparch 
of truth, and the !mproveriient of know- 
lecige. , "When fuch J 'an PpP complaiBsof 
the fliortnefs of human lift' it) gcpsfal, or 
of Ids rctnaining fliare'fh particular j mi^ht 
not a map; more reasonable; though left. 
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« jfolfibly rcrteW your complaint if you 
reviewed your p rad ice. Though reading 
“ makes a fcholaryet every fcholar is 
« not a philofopher, hofeVcry philofopher 
“< a wife man. It coft you twenty years to 
“ devour all the volume* q'nonefide of 
« your library; you came out a great critic 
“ in Latin and Greek, in the oriental 
** tongues, in hiftofy and Chronology ; but 
“ you was not fatisfied: you confeffed that 
« thefe were the “ liter® nihil fanantes 
“ and you panted more time to acquire 
other, knowledge. You have had this 
**',time j you have pafled twenty years 
« more on the other, fide of your library* 
“ among philofophers, rabbies> cotnmen- 
« tators, fchoolmen, and whole legions or 
«* modern doftors. .You are extremely 
« well verfed in all that has been Written 
“ concerning the niture of God, and of, 
“ the foul of man 5 about matter and form, 
<* body and fpirit} and fpace and eternal 
« effences, and incorporeal fubftances; 
* and the reft: of thofe profound fpecula- 
“ tions. You-are a matter of the contro- 
“ Verfiei that have arifem about nature 
**- tnd : grace/ about predcftiriatiOfi and free- 
“ wiU r and all tbeothtf abftrufe queftions 
that have made fo much nOife in the 
‘(kfehools* arid done fo much hurt in thd 
*"’■ ■ fid t “ worlds 
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tnf4 iiifirmjties C ypg have? *cfintra&ed 
in thriame cqurfeofdudy s' 
but-.ijro beg,, fbrefee tha «« 
fnwp wwittjin^afld you make grievous 
complaints of the lhartnefs of human 
life/ Give me leave now to afle you, 
now many thoqfand years God tnuft pro¬ 
long your life, in order to reconcile you 
to his wifdom and goodnefs. It is plain, 
at leaft. highly prolable, that* life as 
as that of the mod aged of the 
patriarchs would be too (h'ort to anfwer 
your pprpofesj fwce the refearche* and 
dlfputes m which you are engaged, have 


objects'pf learned enquiries, and remain 
.. “ ll ‘ ** Hnpeife& and undetermined as 
• t they were at firft., But let me aik you 
..jr again, and deceive, neither yourfclf nor 
mej Have you, in the courfc of thefe 
M *? r *J r years, odeeexamined the firftprin- 
■ t c, P* e $> * n d the fundameatai fads on 
tl wblci ?/J I qweftions depcari, with 
, an abiofute indifference of judgment, 
" JJ? S* kupulous exadnda f with 

'‘ exanun^g jfe. vaaous eoijfeqocstts 
;; *P>n3*them,-afid the heterodox 
‘r opimp^ afeotH ^f Have yotumt 

“ taken 
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“ taken them for granted, in the whole 
cour'fe of youF ft tidies ? Or, if you* have 
‘‘Hooked now and then on efafftate of the 
*1 proofs brought to maintain them, have 
M yotj-rtiJc done if as a mathematician 
*f looks over a demonftration formerly 
« made, to refrdh His memory, not to fa- 
« tisfyarty doubt? Ifyou havethoVexa- 
« mined, it may appear marvellous to 
“ fome, that you have fpent fo much time 
** in many parts of thofe ftudies, which 
•* have reduced you* to this he£tic condi- 
M - tion, of lo much heat and weakrtels. But 
if you have not thus examined, it triuft 
“ be evident to all, nay to ySurfelf On the 
“ leaft cool reflCdtfoh, that you are ftill, 
“ notwithftanding all your learning, in* 
“ ftate of ignorance. For knowledge can 
“ alone produce knowledge: and without 
‘‘ fuch an examination of axioms and fa£ts, 
** yc% can have none about inferences.” 

this manner onO*might expoftulate 
very rCafooably with many a great fcholar, 
tnany^profound phildfopher, many a dog¬ 
matical Cafuift.. AtodHt fervei to fct the 
complaints’ abode wartt Of time', and the 
ihortlitft of human life, in a Very ridicu¬ 
lous* but a true ligbti A*H men are taught 
their opinions, at leaft on the nioft import- 
D d 3 ant 
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?nt fubjeft-s, by rote ; and are bred to de¬ 
fend tjiea> with Qbftinacy. They may be 

falff '° RU,i0 ?i- i but whcth " true or 

SacfaninfmSf a* the fame 

fp reSk e P T^ 18 C L yCry whece in- 

tdyihattV Ta /o r belwvcs as hear “ 

n y n tb ^ off PE inhabits in- his- 

a as tbe Chn ^ lan believes the bypo- 

Sr*?* Nr y T ck 

Ini «??* • ■ th >s may anfwer ,-ithe 

fnds of fociety in fome refpedU, and do 
well ^°ogh for the ^Yulgartf.^U* ^nitsi 

t\ *!•.** '-wgh f«i e . 3h”Si, 

who ourik *H?' V 1 !? '"& lt 10 *bink, ind 
woo ought » think for himlclf. To fuch 

wShSST” *■* *« « C 

^-setSo.'w^ *?*• 

than what It rJ?ii. P ^ for nothing morn 

“‘ I '""J 1the OP'n™>t of,other 
he knows And a,""'"W rcforaugh, 
Uiitjr, in Which TO Pneh S *•Wi-Otnee 

ipV*»«8tt:£3#aa 

make SJLiJHr F Jo. hereafter*, He jvill 
hew&lofe nniitiafl., fefeehaalofttit*e 4 
I* tne Knowledge he is caoahlo nf 

"W *» f 1 ** A he«TS tta 

- •' " " m 
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lefs concerned whether he has time-10 ac¬ 
quire any farther. Should he have paflfed 
his life in the pleafures or bufiiiefs of the- 
world ii»witeney 4 ff he fets about thiswOrk, 
he will foon have the advantage over the 
learned philosopher, For he will foon have 
fecured'what is neceffary to his happinefs, 
and may fit down in the peacefui*!enjoy« 
ment of that knowledge: or proceed with 
greater advantage and fatisfa&ion to* the 
acquifition of new knowledge j whilft the 
pthercontinues his fearch after things that 
are itn- their nature, to fay the brft of 
them, hypothetical, precarious, and fuper- 
fluous, I •■■■■«*•/ 


But this is not the only rule, by obferv- 
ing Of which we may redeem ouy time, and 
haye ^he advantage over thofe who ima¬ 
gine they have fo much in point of know¬ 
ledge .over your lordfhip or me, for ia- 
ftance, and who defpife our ignorance. 
The rule I mean is this 3 to be on our 
guard, againft the common arts of delu- 
fion, fpoken of already; which, every one 
hi ready to confers, haye been employed to 
mifiead tbofe who difftr from him.: Let 
u? be diffident of ourfijjves, but kt us be 
diffident of others too : our own paflions 
may lead Us to rcaftm wropg; but the- 
n H nafTi nr*a 
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The Muffdmaa who enema on the m< 
mutation, of ail the difpote* diet have arifca 
between the followers of ©was. and Aar, 
and, effect do&ors of hislaw, mud acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the whole Ma- 
bometanfyftem ; and . will have as good a 
right to complain of want ef time, and the' 
ihortnefs of human life, as any Pagan on 
£hr jftian divine or philofopher; but 
without allthis time or learning, he might 
have difcoycred that Mahombt was an 
impoftor^ and that the Koran is ait heap of 
twfefdities* 


Ik fliort, ray lord, he who retires from 
(fee world, .with a refolution of employing 
his lei fare, in cite firft place to re-examine 
and fettle his opinions* is inejccufable if he 
flora not begin with thofe that are moft im¬ 
portant to him, and if he does nor deal 
honeftiyby himfelf. To deal honeftly by 
himfelf, be muft obftrvethe rule 1 have 
infifted upost* and- not fuffer the dclufions 
pf thc world to follow him into hts retreat. 
Every mania rea&n is every man’s oracle : 
fbi* oracle is heft confulted in the filence 
of retirement; and when we have fo con¬ 
futed, whatever the decifion be, whether 
in favour of our prejudices or againft them, 

we muft reft fatisQed: fince nothing can be 

. '• 




'4*6 Ofthfe^me^iHcoi let; si 

more certahrthan this, that he who follows 
that guidc iij thc fearch of truth/ as thac 
was given him to lead him to it;'will have* 
a mtsehbetterpleato make, whenever/or 
wherever, he may he called to account, than, 
he who has refigned hitnfeifcither delibe/ 
lately or inadvertently/ Jo; any .authority^ 
upon earth. >v -rs/'w* : ; 4-*;r »wJf 

• ; - rr/ri: 

Wniir we have done this,' icdaoerning 
God, ourfetves,; add other men i concern¬ 
ing the relations' in whidr we ftanrf to him 
and to them; the duties that rdultiitom 
thefe relations, and the pofitive wilt of the 
Supreme Being, whether revealed to' us in 
a fupernatural, or difcovered by 4he ripjhf' 
ufe ofour-reafon in a natural wap--—*we 
have done the greet jbpfinefs of dur iives. 
Our lives are foffiflkient few this, ihattheyi 
afford us time for more, evfcn when we 
begin fate: efpecially if wei pcioceedio 
every other enquiry bythe fame role/ To. 
difeoytr error m axiom*, or is* fiaftipfin- 
cipler. grounded on is like the-’Weak* 

ing of a charm. * The inchanted caftle, the 
ikep-irock, the burning lake/di&ppea* i 
and the paths that lead to trttfh, wWch < 
imagined to be fo long, fo cmtmraBcd, 
apd fo ''difficulty ;fhe*v as they ate, ffiort. 
Open, and esfy.,. Wh$o.we have fecured 
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fJicneceflaries, there maybe time to amufe 
ourfelves with the fuperfluicies, atufeyen 
with the trifles, of life, “ IJulce eft defl- 
“ pere,” faid Horace, tf Vive Ja baga- 
« telje !” fays Swift. I oppofe neither; 
not the Epicurean, much lefs the Chriftian 
philofopher,; but I infift that a principal 
paft of thefc amufements be the amufe- 
ments of ftutly and reflexion,of reading, 
and convention.. You know what con-. 
verfation 1 mean; for we lofcthe true ad-, 
vantage of our nature and conftitution,. if 
we fufe/tne mind to come, as it, were,' to . 
a ftand„ When the body, inflread of ac- 

J juiriqg new vigour, and tailing new pleaf 
ures, begitjf! to decline, and is fated, with, 
pleafures. Or grown incapable of taking 
thetp, the -mind niay continue ftill to im¬ 
prove and indulge itfelf in new enjoyments. 
Every advance in knowledge opens a new 
fpene of delight ? and thp joy that we feel 
in the a#ual poffeflion of one,,, will be 
heightened by that which we expel! to find 
in another: io that, before we can exhauft 
to'fund of fucceffiye pWuret, death will 
come tp,end pur pleafures and our pains 
at opce. “ In His ftudiis laboribufque vi- 
i* venti, opn lnteiligitur quando obrepit 
f* fencftuj V itt fenfim. fine fcnfu a:tas fc- 

' ;• “ ncfcit, 

. ■ a-.*, * ” - 14 ■ 1 
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Adieu, my dear lord. Though I have 
much more to fay on this fubjeft, yet I per-* 
ceive, and I doubt you have long perceived, 
that I have faid too much, at lead for a let¬ 
ter, already. The reft (hall be referved for 
convention whenever we meet: and then 
I hope to confirm under your lordlhip’s 
eye, my fpeculations by my pra&ice. In 
the mean time let me refer you to our 
friend Pope. He fays 1 made a philofopher 
of him j I am fure he has contributed very 
much, and I thank him for it, to the mak¬ 
ing an hermit of me. 




REFLEC TIONS 


UPON 


EXILE. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


'jpHAT the public may not be im- 
pofed upon by any lame and un¬ 
equal tranflation, of the following 
treatife, from the French, in which 
language part of it has been lately 
printed, and retailed ijg a Monthly 
Mercury ; it is judged proper to add it 
here, at the end of this volume, from 
the author s original manufeript, as he 
himfelf had finilhed it for the prefc. 



REFL ECTIONS 


UPON 


E X I L E.* 


M,DCC,XVI. 

D issipation of mind, and length 

of time, are the remedies to which 
the greateft part of mankind truft in their 
affli&ions. But the firft of thefe works a 
temporary, the fecond, a flow, cflfed: and 
both are unworthy of a wife man. Are 
we to, fly from ourfelves that we may fly 
from our misfortunes, and fondly to ima¬ 
gine that the difeafe is cured becaufc we 
find means to get fome moments of refpitc 
from pain ? Or lhall we exped from time, 
the phyfieian of brutes, a lingering and 

• Several paflages of this little treatife are taken 
from Seneca; and the whole is wrote with fome 
allnfion to his ftyle and nfonner, “ quanqaam non 
“ omnino temere fit, quod di fententiis illius que* 
4 * ritur Fabius,” &c. Eras. Defen. jud. 

E c uncertain 
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uncertain deliverance ? Sh^all we wait to be 
happy till we can forget that we are mife- 
rablc, and oiye to the weaknefs of our fa¬ 
culties a tranquillity which ought to be the 
effed of their ftrength ? Far otherwife. 
Let us fet all our paft and opr prefent af¬ 
flictions at once before our eyes. * Let us 
refold to overcome them, itiftead of flying 
from them* or ‘ wearing out the fenle of 
them by long and ignominious patience. 
Inftead of palliating remedies, let us ufe 
the incifion knifc and the ciuftic, fearch the 
wound to the bottom, and work an im¬ 
mediate and radical core. ■ 

The recalling of former misfortunes 
ferves toforttfy the mind againft later. He 
muft blufh to fink under the anguilh of one 
wound, who furveys a body learned over 
with tfie feats of many, and who has come 
victorious out of all the'copflids wherein 
he received them. Lef fighs, and tears, 
and fainfing under the lighteft ftrokes of 
adverfe fortitne, be the portion of thofe 
unhappy people Whofe tender minds a long 
courfe of felicity has enervated : while fuch, 
as havepaffed through years of calamity, 

* Sen. De coo. ad Kel. 

be^r 
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bear up, with a noble and immoveable 
ronftancy, againft the heavieft. Uninter¬ 
rupted mifery has this good ^ffcd, as it 
continually torments, it finally hardens. ' 

Such is the language of philofophy : and 
happy is the man who acquires the right 
of holding it. But this right is nbtrobc 
acquired by pathetic difcourle. Out con- 
dud: can alone give it us: and therefore,' 
inftead of preluming on our ftrength, -the 
fureft method is to confcfs our weaknefs, 
and, without lofs of time, to apply bur- 
Jelves to the ftudy of wifdom. This was 
the advice which tne oracle gave to Zeno, * 
and there is no other wajr of fecuring our 
tranquillity atnidflrall the accidents to which 
human life is expofed. Philofophy has, I 
know, her Thrasos, as well as War: and 
among her fons many there have been, who, 
while they aimed at being more than 
men, became fomcthing lefs. The means 
of preventing this danger are eafy and fore. •• 
Jt is a good rule, to examine well befofe 
we add id ourfelves to any fed: but I think 
it is a better, rule, to addid ourfelves to 
none. Let us bear them all, with a per- 
fed indifferency on which fide the truth 

* ! 35io(i. Lav^t. 

Ee 1 lies; 
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lies: and when we come to determine, iec 
nothing appear fo venerable to us as our 
own underftandings. Let us gratefully ac¬ 
cept the hefp of every one who has endea¬ 
voured to corred the vices, and ftrengthen 
the minds of men ; but let us chufe for 
ourfclvcs, add yield univerfal affent to 
none. Thus, that I may inftance the fed 
already mentioned, when we have laid afide 
the wonderful and furprifing fentences, and 
all the paradoxes of the Portique, we {hall 
find in that fchool fu.ch doftrines as our un¬ 
prejudiced reafon fubmits to with pleafure, 
as nature didates* and as experience con¬ 
firms. Without this precaution, we run 
the rifque of becoming imaginary kings, 
and real Haves. With it we may learn to 
' afferc' our native freedom, and five inde¬ 
pendent on fortune. 

In order to which great end, it is necef- 
fary. that we ftatid Watchful, as centinels, 
to dlfcover the fecret wiles and open attacks 
<rf this capricious goddcfs, before they 
reach us. * Where Ihe falls upon us un¬ 
expected, it is hard to refift; but thofe 
who wait for her,, will; repel her with eafe 
The fudden invasion of an enemy over* 

Sen. con ad Hel. 


throws 
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throws fuch as are not on their guard : bqt 
they who forefee the war, and prepare 
themfelves for it before it breads out, (land, 
without difficulty, the firft and the fierceft 
onfet. I learned this important lefTm long 
ago, and never trufted to fortune, even 
while fhe feemed to be at peace with 
me. The riches, the honours, the repu¬ 
tation, and all the advantages which 
her treacherous indulgence poured upon 
me, I placed fo, that fhe might luatch 
them away without giving me‘ any dif- 
turbance. I kept a great interval between 
me and them. She took them, but fhe 
could not tear them from me. No man 
fuffers by bad fortune, but he who has been 
deceived by good. If we grow fond of 
her gifts, fancy that they belong to us, and 
are perpetually to remain with us, if we lean 
upon them, and expert to beconfideredfor 
them ; we fhall fink into all the bitter- 
nefs of grief, as loon as thefe falfe and 
tranficory benefits pafs away, as foon as 
our vain and childifli minds, unfraught 
withfolid pleafures, become deft itute even 
of thofe which are imaginary. But, if we 
do not fuffer ourfelves to be tranfported by 
profperity, neither fhall we be reduced by 
adverfiry. Our fouls will be of proof 
againft the dangers of both thefe ftates: 

• £ e 3 and. 
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and, having explored our flrength, we 
lhall be fuie of it i for in the midft of fe¬ 
licity, we /Kail have tried how we can bear 
misfortune. 

, .Jt is much harder to examine and judge, 
than to take up opinions on truft; and 
therefore the far greateft part of the world 
borrow from others, thofe which they en¬ 
tertain Concerning all the affairs of life and 
death. * Hence it proceeds that men are 
fo unanlmoufly eager in the' purfuit of 
things, which far from having any inhe¬ 
rent real good, are varnilhed over with a 
fpecious and deceitful glofs, and contain 
nothing anfwerable to their appearances.f 
Hence it proceeds, on the other hand, thajr, 
in thofe things which are called evils, there 
is nothing fo hard and terrible as the gene- 
-ral cry of the world threatens. The word 
exile comes indeed harlb to the ear, and 
ftrikes us like a melancholy and execrable 
found, through a certain perfuafion which 
men have habitually concurred in. Thusf 
the multitude has ordained. But the greateft 

* Dam Qnafqtnfque xnavtilt credere, qnam judi- 
care, nonqoam ae vita judicatur, temper credittuv 
Sin. De vita beat. • 

Sin. De-eon. ad Hel, 


part 
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part of tbeir ordinances are abrogated by 
the wife. 

Rejecting, therefore, the judgment pf 
thofe who determine according to popular 
opinions, or the firft appearances of things, 
let us examine what exile really is. * it Is, 
then, a change of place i and left you 
lhould fay that! diminilh the objefl, and 
conceal the moft Ihocfemg parts of it, I 
add, that this change of place is frequent¬ 
ly accompanied by fome or all of the fol¬ 
lowing inconveniencies : by the lofs of the 
eftate which we enjoyed, and the rank 
which we held* by the lofs of that confi- 
deration and power which we were in pof- 
feftxon of j by a reparation from our family 
and our friends j by the contempt which 
we may fail into ; by the ignominy with 
which thofe who have driven us abroad, 
will endeavour to fully the innocence of 
our chara&ers, and to juftify the injustice 
of their own condufit. 

All thefe fball be fpoke to hereafter. 
In the mean while, let us confider what 
evil there is in change of place, abftrad- 
edly and by itfelf. 

• . ‘ 

• Sek. dc con.’ad Hcl. , 

E e 4 To 
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To live deprived of one’s country is in¬ 
tolerable. * is it fo ? How comes it then to 
pafs, that fucl\ numbers of men live out of 
their countries by.choice? Obferve how 
the ftreets of London and of Paris are 
crowded. Call over thofe millions by name, 
and alk them one by one, of what country 
they are: how many’ will you find, who, 
from different parts of the earth, come to 
inhabit thefe great cities, which afford the 
largeft opportunities, and the large ft en¬ 
couragement, to virtue and to vice ? Some 
are drawn by ambition, and fome are fenr 
by duty; many refort thither to improve 
their minds, and many to improve their 
fortunesj others bring their beauty, and 
others their .eloquence, to market. Re¬ 
move from hence, and go to the utmoft 
extremities of the Eaft or the Weft : vific 
the barbarous nations of Africa, or the in- 
hofpitable regions of the North: you will 
find no climate fo bad, no country fo fa- 
vage, as not to have fome people who 
come from abroad, and inhabit there by 
choicei 

Among numberlefs extravagancies which 
have paifed through me minds of men, we 

• Stii. De can. ad Heh 


may 
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may juflly reckon for one that notion of a 
fecret affeftion, independent of our reafon, 
and fuperior to pur reafon,»which we are 
fuppofed to have for our country; as if 
there were fome phyficai virtue in every 
fpot of ground, which necefiarily produced 
this effed in every one born upon it. 

“■—Amor patriae ratione valentior omni. 

As if the heimvei was an univerfal •diftem- 
per, infeparable from the conftitution of an 
human body, and not peculiar to the 
Swifs, who feem to have been made for 
their mountains, as their mountains feem 
to have been made for them. + This no¬ 
tion may have contributed to the fecurity 
and grandeur of ftates. It has therefore 
been not unartfully cultivated, and the pre¬ 
judice of education has been with care put 
oh its fide. Men have come in this cafe, 
as in many, from believing that it ought to 
be fo, to perfuade others, and even to be¬ 
lieve ihemfclves that it is fo. Procopius 
relates that ABGARUscame to Rome, and 
gained the efttem and friendlhip of Au¬ 
gustus to fuch a degtee, that this emperor 
could not refolve to let him return home: 

Ov. De Ponto, El. iv. t Card. Be«ti.L et. 
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that Abgarus broughtfeveral beads, which 
jhe had taken one day in hunting, alive to 
Augustus : jhat he placed in different 
parts of the Circus fome of the earth which 
belonged to the places where each of thefe 
•animals had been caught; that as foon as 
«his was done, and they wefe turned loofe, 
every one of them ran to that corner where 
his earth lay; that Augustus, admiring 
their feritiment of love for their country 
which nature has graved in the hearts of 
heads, and ftruck by the evidence of the 
truth, granted the requeft which Abgarus 
immediately prefled Upon him, and allow¬ 
ed* though with regret, the tetratch to return 
to Edefla. But this tale deferves judas 
much credit as that which follows in the 
fame place, of the letter of AbgaRus to 
Jesus Christ, of our Saviour’s anfwer, 
and of the cure of Abgarus. There is 
nothing, furely, more groundlefs than the 
notion here advanced, nothing moce' ab¬ 
surd. We love the country in which we 
are borft, bccaufe we receive particular: be¬ 
nefits from ir, and becaufe we have parti¬ 
cular obligations to it: which ties we may 
jhave to another country, as well as to that 
we arc barn in •, to our country by ele&ion, 
as well as to our country by birth. In all' 
.other rcfpe&e* a wife’ man looks on bim- 

felf 
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fclf as a citizen of the world: and, whcr 
you afk him where his country lies, points 
like Anaxagoras, with his finger to the 
heavens. * 

There are other perfons, again, who 
have imagined that as the whole univerfe 
iuffers a continual rotation, and nature 
feems to delight in it, or to preferve her- 
felf by it, fo there is in the minds of men, 
a natural reftleffnefs, which inclines them 
to change of place, and to the fhifting their 
habitations.* This opinion has at leaft 
an appearance of truth, which the other 
wants; and is countenanced, as the other is 
contradi&ed, by experience. But, what¬ 
ever the reafons be, which muft have varied 
infinitely in an infinite number of cafes, 
and an immenfe fpace of time-, true it is 
in fad, that the families and nations of the 
world have been in a continual fluduation, 
roaming about on the face of the globe, 
driving and driven out by turns. Whac 
a number of colonies has AGa fcnt into 
Europe! The Phoenicians planted the 
coafts of the Mediterranean fea, and pulhed 
their fettiements even into* the ocean, 
'The Etrurians were of Afiatic cxtradion ; 

- • 

* Sts, De'con. ad Hel. 


and 
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and, to mention no more, the Romans, 
rho fe lords of the world, acknowledged a 
Trojan exile for the founder t of their em¬ 
pire. How many migrations have there 
been, in return to thefe, from Europe into 
Afia ? They would Be endlefs t@ enumerate* 
for, befides the JEolic, the Ionic, and others 
©f almoft equal fame, the Greeks, during 
Several ages, made continual expeditions, 
and built cities in feveral parts of Afia. 
The Gauls penetrated thither too, and 
eftabliflied a kingdom. The European 
Scythians over-ran thefe vaft provinces, 
and carried their arms to the confines of 
Egypt. Alexander fubdued all from 
the Heilefpont to India, and built towns, 
and eftablifhed colonies, to fecure his con- 
quefts, and to eternife his name. From 
both thefe parts of the world Africa has 
received inhabitants and mailers * and what 
jhe has received ftie has given. "The Ty¬ 
rians built the city, and founded the re¬ 
public, of Carthage: the Greek has been 
the language of Egypt. In the remote^ 
antiquity we hear of Belus in Chaidaea, 
and of Sesostris planting his tawny colo¬ 
nies in Colchos: and Spain has been, in 
thefe latter ages, under the dominion ot 
Moors. If we turn to Runic biftory, we 
fihdour fathers, the Goths* led by Woden 
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and by Thor, their heroes firft, and their 
divinities afterwards, frorft^he Afiatic Tar¬ 
tary into Europe : and who can allure us 
that this was their firft migration ? They 
came into Afia perhaps by the eaft, from 
that continent to which their fons have 
lately failed from Europe by the weft: and 
thus in the procefs of three or four thou- 
land years, the fame rrtje of men have ptilh- 
ed their conquefts and their habitations 
round the globe * at leaft this may be lup- 
pofed, as reafonably as it is fuppofed, I 
think by Grotius, that America was peo¬ 
pled from Scandinavia. Tne world is a 
great wildernefs, wherein mankind have 
wandered and joflled one another abouc 
from the creation. Some have removed 
by neceflity, and others by choice. One 
nation has been fond of feizing what ano¬ 
ther was tired of pofiefiing : and it will be 
difficult to point out the country which is 
to this day in the hands of it’s Brft inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Thus fate has ordained that nothing 
fliall remain long in the fame ft.ire: and 
what are all thefe tranfportations of people,’ 
but fo many public exiles ? Varro, the 
moft learned of the Romans, thou«hr, 

fincc 
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fincc Nature * is the fame wherever we goi 
that this Angle #*rcumftance was fufficient 
to remove jail objections to change of place, 
taken by itfelf, and ftripped of the other 
inconveniencies which attend exile. M. 
Brutus thought it enough that thofe, who 
go into banilhment, cannot be hindered 
from carrying their Virtue along with them. 
Now if any one judge that each of thefe 
comforts is in itfelf infufficienr, he mull 
however confefs that both of them joined 
together, are able to remove the terrors of 
exile. For what trifles mud all we leave 
behind us be efteemed, in comparifon of 
the two moft precious things which men 
can enjoy, and which, we are fure, will 
follow us wherever we turn our fteps, the 
fame Nature, and our proper Virtue ? f 
Believe me, the providence of God has 
cftablilhed fuch an order in the world, that 
of all which belongs to us the lead valuable 
parts can alone fall under the will of others. 
Whatever is bed, is fafed •, lies out of the 
reach of human power} can neither be given 
nor taken aw*y. Such is this great and 
beautiful work of nature, the world. Such 
is the mind of man, which contemplates 

• St n. Pc con. ad Hoi. f lb. 
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and admires che world whereof it makes 
the nobieft part. Tliefc arc infeparably 
ours, and as long as we remajn in one, we 
(hall enjoy the other. Let us march there¬ 
fore intrepidly wherever we are led by the 
courfe of human accidents. Wherc-ver 
they le^d us, on what coaft foe v it we arc 
thrown by them, we lhal) not find our- 
felves absolutely ftrar.gers. We (hull meet 
with men and women, creatures of the 
fame figure, endowed with the fame facul¬ 
ties, and born under the fame laws of na¬ 
ture. We fliall fee the lame virtycs and 
vices, flowing from che fame general prin¬ 
ciples, but varied in a thoufand different 
and contrary modes, according to that 
infinite variety of laws and cuftoms which is 
eftablifhed for the fame univerfd end, the 
prefervacion of fociety. We Ihall feel the 
fame revolution of feafons, and the fame 
fun and moon* will guide the courfe of 
our year. The fame azure vault, be- 
ipangled with liars, will be every where 

* Plut. Of banilhment. He compares thofe 
who cannot live out of their own country, to the 
funple people who fancied that the moon of Athens 
was a finer moon than that of Corinth* 

—.— labentem ccelo qua: ducitis annum. 

. Vino, vieor. 

luread 
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fpread over our heads. There is no part 
of the world from whence we may not ad¬ 
mire thofe pjanets which roll, like ours, in 
different orbits round the fame central fun j 
from whence we may not difcover an ob¬ 
ject ftiil more ftupendous, that army of 
fixed ftars hung up in the immenfe fpace 
of the univerfe, innumerable funs whofe 
beams enlighten and cherifh the unknown 
worlds which roll around them j and whilft 
I am ravifhed by l'uch contemplations as 
thefe, whilft my foul is thus raifed up to 
heaven, it imports me little what ground X 
tread upon. 

Brutus,* in the book which he wrote 
on virtue, related that he had feen Mar- 
cellus in exile at Mitylene, living in all 
the happinefs which human nature is ca¬ 
pable of, and cultivating with as much 
afiiduity as ever, all kinds of laudable 
knowledge. He added, that this fpe&acle 
made him think that it was rather he who 
went into banilhment, fince he was to re¬ 
turn without the other, than the other who 
remained in it. O Marcellus, far more 
happy when Brutus approved thy exile, 
than when the commonwealth approved 

* Sen. De con. ad Hel. 

thy 
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thy confulfhip! How great a man mud 
thou have been to extort admiration from 
him who appeared an objedt of admiration 
even to his own Cato! the fame Brutus 
reported further, that Cassar overflioc 
IVlitylene, becaufe he could nor ftand the 
light of Marcellus reduced to a Hate fo 
unworthy of him. His reftoration was ac 
length obtained by the public intercefiion 
of the whole fenate, who were dejedled 
with grief to fuch a degree, that they 
feemcd all upon this occafion to have the 
lame fentiments with Brutus, and to be 
fuppliants for themfelves, rather than for 
IVIarcellus.* This was to return with 
honour: but furely he remained abroad with 
greater, when Brutus could not refolve to 
leave him, nor CffiSAR to fee him; for both 
of them bore witnefs of his merit. Bru¬ 
tus grieved, and Cassar blufncd to go to 
Rome without him, 

Q. Metellus Nvmidicus had under¬ 
gone the fame fate fome years before, while 
the people, who are always the l'urcft in- 

* Marcellus was affaffinated at Athens, in his 
return home, byCmLO. an old friend and fellow- 
fbldier of his. The motive of Chico is no: ex¬ 
plained in hiflory. Cjesai? was fufpefted, htu he 
feems to be juftified by the opinion of Bru rus. 

F f itruments 
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ftruments of their own fervirude, were lay¬ 
ing under the condud of Marius, the 
foundations pf that tyranny which was 
perfe&ed by C/esar. Metellus alone, 
in the midtt of an intimidated lenate, and 
outrageous multitude, refufed to fwear to 
the pernicious laws of the tribune Satur- 
ninus. His conftancy became his crime, 
and exile his punilhment. A wild and 
lawlefs faction prevailing againft him, the 
bed men of the city armed in his defence, 
and were ready to lay down their lives that 
they might preferve fo much virtue to their 
country. But he, having failed to perfuade, 
thought it not lawful to conftrain. He 
judged in the phrenzy of the Roman com¬ 
monwealth, as Plato judged in. the do¬ 
tage of the Athenian. Metellus knew, 
that if his fellow citizens amended, he 
ihould be recalled; and if they did not 
amend, he thought he could be no where 
worfe than at Rome. He went volunta¬ 
rily into exile, and wherever he pafled he 
carried the fore fymptom of a fickly ftate, 
and the certain prognoftic of an expiring 
commonwealth. What temper he conti¬ 
nued in abroad will beft appear by a frag¬ 
ment of one of his letters which Gellius, * 


• Lib. xvii. cap. 2. 


in 
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in a pedantic compilation of phrafes ufed 
by the annalid Q. Claudius, has prefervecl 
for the lake of the word lrunilcor. “ Illi 
“ vero omni jure atque honeltate inter- 
“ difti : ego neque aqua neque igrte careo : 
u et iumma gloria frunifcor.” Happy Me- 
tillus ! happy in the confcience of thy 
own virtue ! happy in thy pious fon, and 
in that excellent friend who refcmblcd 
thee in merit and in fortune! 

Rutilius had defended Afia againft the 
extortions of the publicans, according to 
the drift juftice of which he made profel- 
fion, and to the particular duty of hist 
office. The equeltrian order were upon 
this account his enemies, and the Marian 
faftion was fo of courfe, on account of his 
probity, as well as out of hatred to Metel- 
lus. The mod innocent man of the 
city was accufed of corruption. The bed 
man was profecuted by the word, by Api- 
cius i a name dedicated to infamy.* ‘ Thofe 
who had dirred up the fade accufation, fat 
as judges, and pronounced the unjud fen- 
tence againft him. He hardly deigned to 

• There was another Apicius in the reign of 
Tiber ms, famous fop his gluttony; and a third 
in the time of Trajan. • 

F f 2 defend 
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defend his caufe, but retired into the Eaff, 
where that Roman virtue, which Rome 
could not bear, was received with honour.*'' 
Shall Rutilius now be deemed unhappy, 
when they who condemned him are, for 
that aftion, delivered down as criminals to 
all future generations ? when he quitted 
his country with greater eafe than he would 
fuffer his exile to finifh ? when he alone 
durrt refufe the dictator Scylla, and being 
recalled home, not only declined to go, but 
fled farther off ? 

What do you propofe, it may be faid, 
by thefe examples, multitudes of which 
are to be collected from the memorials of 
former ages ? I propofe to Ihew that as 
change of place, Amply confidered, can 
render no man unhappy, fo the other evils 
which are objected to exile, either cannot 
happen to wile and virtuous men; or, if 
they do happen to them, cannot render 
them milerable. Stones are hard, and 
cakes of ice are cold, and all who feel them, 
feel them alike, f But the good or the bad 
events, which fortune brings upon us, are 
felt, according to what qualities we, not 
they, have. They are in themfelves in- 

* 3b r. L, De prev. c. p. f Pi vt. on exile. 

different 
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different and common accidents, and they 
acquire flrength by nothing but our vice or 
our weaknei's. Fortune can difpenfe nei«* 
iher felicity nor infelicity, unlrfs we co-ope¬ 
rate with her. Few men who are unhappy 
under the lofs of an eftate, would be hap¬ 
py in the poffdiion of it : and thole, who 
dtferve to enjoy the advantages which exile 
takes away, will not be unhappy when they 
are deprived of them. 

It grieves me to make an exception to 
this rule*, but Fully was onelo remark¬ 
ably, that the example can be neither con¬ 
cealed nor pahed over. This great man, 
who had been the faviour of his country, 
who had feared in the fupport or thatcaufe, 
neither the intuits ofacclpcrate party, nor 
the daggers of affaffins, when he came to 
fuller lor the lame caufe, lunk under the 
weight. He diihonoured that bamlhment 
which indulgent providence means to be the 
means of rendering h.s glory complete. 
Uncertain where he fnouki go, or what he 
fhould do, fearful as a wom.,n, and Howard 
as a child, he lamented the lots of his rank, 
of his riches, ar.d of hixlplcndtd popularity. 
His eloquence Served only to paint his ig¬ 
nominy in ftronger colours, l ie wept over 
fhe rums of his fine lunife which Clou.-u; 

f' j had 
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had demolifhed: and his reparation fron> 
Tbrentia, whom he repudiated not long 
afterwards, was perhaps an affliction to 
him at this time. Every thing becomes 
intolerable to the man who is once fub- 
dued by grief.* He regrets what he took 
no pleafure in enjoying, and, overloaded 
already, he Ihrinks at the weight of a fea¬ 
ther. Cidero’s behaviour in fhort, was 
fuch, that his friends, as well as his enemies, 
believed him to have loft his fenfes. 4 
Cj'esar beheld, with a fecret fatisfaftion, 
the man, who had refufed to be his lieute¬ 
nant, weeping under the rod of Clodius.' 
Pompey hoped to find fome excufe lor his 
own ingratitude in the contempt which the 
friend, whom he had abandoned, expofed 
jiimfelf to. Nay, Atticus judged him too 
meanly attached to his former fortune, and 
reproached him for it. Atticus, whofe 
great talents were ufury and trimming, 
who placed his principal merit in being 
rich, and who would have been noted with 
infamy at Athens, for keeping well with 
all fides, and venturing on none: J even 

' * Mitto caetera intolerabilia Etenim fletu impe- 
dlor. L. iii. Ad Attic, cp. 10. 

f Taro fepe, et tarn vchementer obj urgas, et ant* 
mo iniirroo effe dicis- lb. 

' $ Putt. Vit, Solon, 


Atticvi 
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Atticus blulhed for Tully, and the moft 
plaufible man alive aiTumed the ftyle of 
Cato. , 

I have dwelt the longer on this inftance 
becaufe, whilft it takes nothing from the 
truth which has been eftabhlhed, it teaches 
us another of great importance. Wife men 
are certainly fuperior to all the evils of exile. 
But in a ftrift fenfe, he, who has left any 
one pafiion in his foul unfubdued, will not 
deferve that appellation. It is not enough 
that we have ftudied all the duties of pub¬ 
lic and private life, that we are perfe&ly 
acquainted with them, and that we live 
up to them in the eye of the world : a paf- 
fion that lies dormant in the heart, and has 
cfcaped our fcrutiny, or which we have 
obferved and indulged as venal, or which 
we have perhaps encouraged, as a principle 
to excite and to aid our virtue, may 
one time or other dellroy our tranquillity, 
and difgrace our whole charadlcr. When 
virtue has fteeled the mind on every lide, 
we are invulnerable on every fide: but 
Achilles was wounded in the heel. The 
leaft part, overlooked or negle&cd, may 
expofe us to receive a mortal blow. Rea- 
fon cannot obtain lh» absolute dominion of 
Our lbuls by one vifror^. Vice has many 
I' t 4 rekrvcis. 
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referves, which muft be beaten ; many 
ftrong holds, which muft be forced; and we 
psay be found of proof in many trials^ 
without being fo in all. We may refift 
the fevereft, and yield to the w,eakeft at¬ 
tacks of fortune. We may have got the 
better of avarice, the moft epidemical 
difeafe of the mind, and yet be Claves to 
ambition.* We may have purged our 
fouls of the fear of death, and yet fome 
other fear may venture to lurk behind. 
This was the cafe of Cicero. Vanity was 
his cardinal vice.-f It had, I queftion 
not, warmed his zeal, quickened his in-* 
duftry, animated the love of his country, 
and fupported his conftancy againft Cati¬ 
line: but it gave to Clodius an entire 
yiftory over him. He was not afraid to 

* Seneca fays the contrary of all this, according 
to the ftoical fyftem, which however he departsfron^ 
co many occafions. “ Si contra unam quamlibet 
“ partem fortunse fatis tibi roboris eft, idem adver- 
“ fus omnes erit.—Si avaritia dimifit, vehementiffi- 
<•* ma generis humani peftis, moramtibi ambitio non 
faciet,” Siultimum diem, &c. De con. ad Hel. 
Non lingula vitia ratio, fedpariter omnia pro- 
fternit. In univerfum femel vincitur. Ibid. 

Nec audacem quidem timoris abfolvimus ; ne 

I irodigum quidem avaritia liberamus. De Bene£. 
jiv. iv. c. 27. 

Qui autem habet v^dum unum, habet omnia. Ib.' 
L. v. c. 15. 

f In anitno autetq glor;je cupido, qualis fuit Ci-> 
^cronis, plurimum potell. Vel. Pat. L. i. 

die f 
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idie, and part with elfate, rank, honour, and 
<very thing which he lamented the lofs of: 
but he was afraid to live deprived of 
them. “ Ut vivus htec 'amitterem. *’* 
He would probably have met dr .th on this 
occafion with the lame firmnefs with which 
he faid to Popilius Laenus, his client and 
his murderer, “ Approach, veteran, and; 
“ if at leaft thou canft do this well, cut 
tc off my head.” But he could not bear 
to fee himfelf, and to be feen by others, 
ftripped of thole trappings which he was 
^ccutlomed to wear. This made him 
bre^k out into fj many Ihainetul expref- 
fions. ** PofTum obliviki qui fuerim ? 
“ non fentire qui fun ? quo can am honore, 

V qua gloria ?” And ipraking of his 
brother—“ Vitavi ne viderem; ne aut il- 
“ lius ludum fqualoremMue afpi.erem, aut 

V me, quem die llorentillimuin rH querat, 
<c perditum illi afflidumque olfcrem.’* 
He had thought of death, and pre; are 1 his 
jnind for it. There were occafions too 
where his vanity might be flattered by it. 
But the fame vanity hindered him in his 
profperous eftate from fuppofing luch a re- 
verfe as aft rwards happened to him. 
[When it came, it found him unprepared, 

# Ep. ad Attic. L. iii. ep. 3, 7, 10. et paffirat 

')• L. iii. ap 10, ad Attic. 


it 
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it furprifed him, it ftunned him •, for he 
was ftill fond of the pomp and hurry of 
Rome, “ fumum, et opes, ftrepitumque 
“ Romas,” and unweaned from all thofe 
things which habit renders necelTary, and 
which nature has left indifferent. 

‘ We have enumerated them above, and 
it is time to defcend into a more particular 
examination of them. Change of place 
then may be borne by every man; It is 
the delight of many. But who can bear 
the evils which accompany exile ? You 
who afk the queftion can bear them. Every 
one who con Ciders them as they are in 
themfelves, inftead of looking at them 
through the falfe optic which prejudice holds 
before our eyes. For what ? you have loft 
your eftate: reduce your defires, and you, 
will perceive yourfelf to be as rich as ever, 
with this considerable advantage to boot, 
that your cares will be diminifhed. Our 
natural and real wants * are confined to nar- 

• Natural!*defideria finita funt: exfalfaopinion# 
■afcentia ubi definant non habent, nullui enim ter¬ 
minus f'alfo eft. Sen. Ep. 16. 

Excerp. ex Lib. Sen. faifely To called. 

Si ad naturam vives, minquam eris pauper; fi ad 
epinionem, nunquam dives., Exiguum natura deft- 
derat, opinio immenfum. Sen, Ep. 16. 


row 
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row bounds, whilft thofe which fancy and 
cuftom create are confined to none. Truth 
lies within a little and certain cotnpafs, 
but error is immenfe. If we differ our de- 
fires therefore to wander beyond thefe 
bounds, they wander eternally. “ Nefcio 
“ quid currre femper abeft rei.” We be¬ 
come nectfiitous in the midfl of plenty, 
and our poverty encreafes with our riches. 
Reduce your defires, be able to fjy with 
the apoftle of Greece, to whom Erasmus 
was ready to addrefs his prayers, “ quam 
« multis ipfe non egco!” banilh out of 
your exile all imaginary, and you will 
differ no real, wants. The little dream 
which is left will fuffice to quench the 
third of nature, and that which cannot 
be quenched by it, is not your third, but 
your diftemper i a diftemper formed by 
the vicious habits of your mind, and not 
the tffedt of exile. How great a part of 
mankind bear poverty with chearfulnds, 
becauie they have been bred in it, and are 
accudomed to it?* Shall we net be able 
to acquire, by reafon and by reflection, 
what the meaned artiian paffeffcs by habit f 
Shall thofe who have lb many advantages 

• Ssh. Da cop. ad fIel. 

over 
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over him, be flaves to wants and neceffities 
of which he is ignorant ? The rich, whole 
wanton appetites neither the produce of 
one country, n’or of one part of the world, 
can iatisfy, for whom the whole habitable 
globe is ranfacked, for whom the cara¬ 
vans of the eaft are continually in march, 
find the remoteft feas are covered with flv'ps 
thefe pampered creatures, fated with fuper- 
fluity, are often glad to inhabit an hum¬ 
ble cor, and to make an homely meal. 
1 hey run for refuge into the arms of fru¬ 
gality. Madmen that they are, to live al¬ 
ways in fear of what they fometimes vvifli 
for, and to fly from that life which they 
find it luxury to imitate! Let us caft our 
eyes backwards on thofe great men who 
lived in the ages of virtue, of fimplicity, 
of frugality, and let us blufh to think that 
we enjoy in banilhment more than they 
were mailers of in the midlt of their glory, 
in the utmoft affluence of their fortune. 
Let us imagine that we behold a great 
di&aror giving audience to the Samnite am- 
bafiadors, and preparing on the hearth 
his mean repaft with the fame hand which 
had fo often fubdued the enemies of the 
commonwealth, and borne the triumphal 
laurel to the capirol. , Let U9 remember 

that 
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that Plato had but* three fervants, and 
that Zeno had none.f Socrates, the 
reformer of his country, w$ s maintained, 
as Menenius Acritpa, the arbiter of his 
country was buried, by a contribution.'£ 
While Artilius Kegulus Lent the Car¬ 
thaginians in Af:ic, the flight of his plough-, 
man reduced his family to diflrels at home, 
and the tillage of his little farm became the 
public care. Scipio died without leav¬ 
ing enough to marry his daughters, and 
their pontons were paid out of me trea- 

•PtATo’s will, 1 1 Diog. Lafr. mentions fourfer- 
vants bclides Diana, tv whom lie ga»c her freedom. 

Apule 1 us makes his eifate con (ill in a little gar¬ 
den near the academy, two (crvants, a patten for fa- 
crifice.-, uid as much goid as would ierve to make 
ear-rings for a child. 

f Zeno was owner of a ihoufind talents when he 
came from Cyprus into Greece, and he ufed to lend 
his money out upon ftiips at an high intereJl. He 
kept, in Ihort, a kind of infurance office. He loft 
this eftate perhaps when he faid, “ retie fine agit 
" fortuna, cjue nos ad philofophiam iinpellit.” Af¬ 
terwards he received many and great presents from 
Anticonus. So that his great frugality and fim- 
plicity of life, was the effeft of his choice, and not 
of neceffity. Vid. Dio. Laer. 

I Dioc. Laer. Vit. Soc.quotes Aristoxekus 
for affirming that Socrates ufed to keep a box, 
and lived upon the money which was put into it : 
“ Pofita jgitur arcula cftlligiffe pecuniam qua: da- 
“ xetur; confumpta autem 6a, rurfus pofuiffe.” 

fury 
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fury of the ftate-, for fure it was juft that 
the people of Rome fhould once pay tri¬ 
bute to himj who had eftablilhed a perpe¬ 
tual tribute on Carthage. After fuch exam¬ 
ples, (hall we be afraid of poverty? fliall we 
difdain to be adopted into a family which 
« has fo many illuftrious anceftors ? fliall we 
complain of banifhment for taking from 
us what the greateft philofophers, and the 
greateft heroes-of antiquity never enjoyed ? 

You will find' fault, perhaps, and at¬ 
tribute to artifice, that I confider fingly 
misfortunes which come altogether on the 
banifhed man, and overhear him with their 
united weight. You could fupport change 
of place if it was not accompanied with po¬ 
verty, or poverty, if it was not accompanied 
with the reparation from your family, and 
your friends, with the lofs of your rank, con¬ 
sideration, and power, with contempt and 
ignominy. Whoever he be who reafons 
in this manner, let him take the following 
anfwer. The lcaft of thefe circumftances 
is fingly fufficient to render the man mife- 
rable who is not prepared for it, who has 
not diverted himfelf of that paffion upon 
which it is dire&ed to work. But he who 
has got the maftery of all his paffion?, 
who has forfeen all thefe accidents, and 
- prepared 
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prepared his mind to endure them all, will 
be fuperior to ail of them, and to all of them 
at once as well as fingly. tje will not bear 
the lofs of his rank, becaufe he can bear the 
lofs of his eftate ; but he yill bear both, 
becaule he is prepared for both; becafife 
he is free from pride as much as he is from 
avarice. 

You are feparated from your family and 
your friends. Take the lift of them, and 
look it well over. How few of your fa¬ 
mily, will you find whodeferve the name of 
friends ? and how few among thefe who 
are really fuch ? Erafc the names of fuch 
as ought not to Hand on the roll, and the 
voluminous catalogue will foon dwindle 
into a narrow compafs. Regret if you 
pleafe, your feparation from this fmall 
remnant. Far be it from me, whilft I de¬ 
claim againft a fhameful and vicious weak- 
nefs of mind, to prefcribe the fentiments 
of a virtuous friendfhip. Regret your re¬ 
paration from your friend*, but regret it 
like a man who dcferves to be theirs. This 
is ftrcngth, not weaknefs of mind} it is 
yirtue, not vice. 

But the lead une*afii}efs under the lofs of 
the rank which we held is ignominious. 
There is no valuable rank among men 

but 
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but that which real merit afllgns. Thd 
princes of the earth may give names, and 
jnftitute ceremonies, and exadl the obfer- 
vation of therin j their imbecility and their 
wickednefs may prompt them to clothe 
fools and knaVes with robes of honour, and 
emblems of wifdom and virtue: but no 
Inan will be in truth fuperior to another, 
without fuperior merit; and that rank can 
no more be taken from us, than the merit 
which eftablifhes it. The fupreme autho¬ 
rity gives a fictitious and arbitrary value to 
coin, which is therefore not current alike: 
in all times and in all places; but the real 
value remains invariable, and the provi¬ 
dent man, who gets rid as fait as he can 
of the drofiy piece, hoards up the good 
filver. Thus merit will not procure the 
fame confideration univerfally. But what 
then ? the title to this confideration is the 
fame, and will be found alike in every cir- 
cumftance, by thofe who are wife and vir¬ 
tuous themfelv^s. If it is not owned by 
fuch as are otherwife, nothing is how¬ 
ever taken from us; we have no reafon to 
complain. They confidered us for a 
rank which we had; for our denomination, 
not for our intrinfic value. We. have 
that rank, that denomination no longer, 
and they con Oder u$ no longer; they ad- 
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mired in us what we admired not in o»r- 
felves. If they learn to neglect os, let ua 
learn to pity them. They afBduiey was 
importunate : let us not complain of the 
eafe which this change procures os» let os 
rather apprehend the return of that rank 
and that power, which*, like a funny day„ 
would bring back thefe little infers, and 
make them fwarm once more about us. 
I know how apt we are, under fcecioua 
pretences, to difgutfe our weakness and 
our vices, and how often we facceed not 
only in deceiving the world, but even to 
deceiving ourfelves. An inclination to do 
good Is in feparable from a virtuous mind, 
and therefore the man, who cannot bear 
with patience the lofs of that rank and 
power which he enjoyed, may be willing to 
attribute his regrets to the impoffibility 
which he fqppofes himfelf reduced to of 
fatisfying this inclination. But let fitch, an 
ope know that a wife man contents himfelf 
felf with doing as much good as his fitp- 
tion allows him to do'i that there is no Gtu- 
ation wherein we may not do a great deal; 
and that when we are deprived of 'greater 
power to do more good, we efcape at the feme 
time the temptation of doing tome evil. * 

• Sss. decon. adKch 

£ g Tn\ 
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*’ The Incoheenienciea, wbfch we have 
mentioned, carry nothing akmg With them 
difficult 1 to be "befroc by a wife and Virtuous 
man; abd thoife Which remain to be men¬ 
tioned, coh tempt and ignominy, can never 
fall to hfs lot.' It il impoflible that he 
<wffo reverences Himfelf Ihould be defpifed 
byOthbrs? artdhow can ignominy affedk 
tfiO mari wbOrccflle&s all his forettgth within 
hHftfel^ who appeals from the judgment 
©f the rfulkituae to another tribunal, and 
liye^iifliithjehdeht c# and of the 

accldiShtroflrfe^i-GAVdldftfhfc elcbUoftof 
prtetori and that 0? conful; but is any one 
blind enough tb tfruth to Imagine that ihelb 
repulfes renewed any dilgracc on him ? 
Tht d^iity^ftfidfetwo niaglftracies would * 
have'beeh enebeafedby bis wearing them, 
They faffertd, hotCAtb, ‘ 1 ° 

.■;> .... • ■•• •-; - ' ■ •.*. p ..4 . 

’/Tbit; Itiive Tulfilltfcldll ; the duties of a 

g$kT bitllbfi, yb# ire^ troo 

cwS$, ’ebhftant'itU'yOiir engawemenefi and 

hs» t€ purft^d di^iaeemft 5 of‘ your e<hm- 
iry' j 'Wftf(bbt -tif&rii *wf thd thHim'tes you 

Midir •; ’YOU 

fifpaj^^'itkbrett, 1 ■'as muefcas liflt 

your } fi6yi^lii^efc-of^ farinas, and 
froth tbofe ’ of her. neighbours and allies 
too, when they fcrttottne difierenc. She 

! ’." '* " ‘ ’ ■ reaps 
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reaos the benefit of thefe Services, andyou. 
fulsr for them. You are banvfbed, aftd 
purfued ; with ignominy, #nd # th«rfewhoni 
you hindered from triumphing St herex- 
pence, revenge themfelves at *ours. The 
Sons in oppofition to wbomyoufcwd, 
l U faved Vhe public, confp.re^ . 

crowd vour judges. Your, name isbung , 
up in the gables of profcrrpu^aod arc 
£ np A t0 malice, endeavours tomaKcyou? 
C aafof P for crimes, and,to ft** 
vour character. For thispurpofc the fa 
V0 ice of the' fenate » made to pro* 
nrp a lve and thofe records, which 

, Such cutufnftances as thefe you 

Single, you r « 
dcaI h t o»o«-^“^ 

; c r^r c « ,oold 
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'ridiculous. * : The other renders, 
t K«» m infamous. But neither one nor the 
mher can ate'tKe man, who in an health¬ 
ful well proportioned "body enjoys a con- 
fcience vW-of all thf offences afenbed to 

him. of W{ f d h £“ 

comaa&vd, that y^ftpight live at home 

blending tbcie contrary intcrefts ortce more 
wgetb^a 

'^itute power to'ftv^ inibttfflU of 

intone pocket* of the meineft and yileft 

if her citizens, under the 

ins her debts? If you could Cobnut tdfo 

-&SJ5; ‘or 

man to whom 1 additfs my difcoUrfe, or 
m I wiuiaye any commerce: 

... .■* . Li-.—L JIM.tn it 



. The dialoghetwefei^icaacraad Painictr*, 

T-' - --.. .•* 'fodt ' * . 


j Diok. Ca*. L.xm 2 W^ 


NICUS, 
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difriples to afk any thing in particular of 
God. The fhorteft and the beft prayer 
which we can addrefs to him, who knows 
our wants, indoor ignorance in aikifig, is 
this: *• Thy tyillbedone.’* 

. Tully fays, in fome part of his works, 
that.as happiacfs is the objed of all philo¬ 
sophy, fo the difputes among philofo- 
phers arife from their different notions, of 
the fovereign good. Reconcile them in 
that point, you reconcile them in the left; 

1 he fchool of Zeno placed this fovereign 
good in naked virtue, and wound the prin¬ 
ciple up to an extreme beyond the pitch, 
of nature and truth. A ipint of cppoGtion 
to another doftrine, which grew into great 
vogue while Zeno flourilhed, might occd- 
fion this cxccfs. Epicurus placed the 
fovereign good in pleafure. His terms 
.were wilfully, or accidently miftaken. 
His fchoiars might help to prtvcot his 
dodrine, but rivd&ipinflamed the de¬ 
pute* for in truth there is not fo much 
difference between ftoicifm reduced to rea- 
fonable intelligible terms, and genuine or¬ 
thodox epiewifm, «S is imagined. The 
feliCris atiimi itnmota tfanquUIitas, and the 
voiuptasof the latter are near enough a kin: 
and 1 much doubt whether the firmeft hero 

of 
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Of the Portique would have borne a he of 
the ftone, on the principle of Zeno, with 
greater magnanimity and # patience than 
Epicurus aid, on thofe of his own phiio- 
fophy.* However, Aristotle took a 
middle way, or explained himfelf better, 
and placed happinefs in the joint advan¬ 
tages of the mind, the body, and of for¬ 
tune. They are realbnabiy joined; but 
certain it is, that they mud not be placed 
on an equal foot. We can much better 
bear the privation of the laft, than of the 
others j and poverty itfelf, which mankind 
is fo afraid of, ** per mare pauperiem fu- 
** giens, per faxa, per ignes,” is furefy 
preferable to madnefs, or the ftone, though 
JChrvsippus thought it better to live mad, 
than not to live 1 if banilhment therefore, 
by taking from us the advantages of for¬ 
tune cannot take from us the more valuable 
advantages of the inind and body, when 
we have them ; and if the fame accidchc 
is able to reftore them to us, when we hare 

* Compare the reprefen rations made fo frequently 
of the do&rine of volupty taught by Ericoawl, 
with the account which he himlelf giyes in his lettei 
to Menobcbvs. of the fenfe wherein bfi underflooi 
this Wo/d. Vid. D 10 G.,LaKR. 

t In his third book of .Nature, cited by Plv 
tarch, in the treatife an the cantradi&iont o 
the Stoics. 

lo< 
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loft them, banilhment is a very, flight tnif- 
fortune to thofe who arealready under .the 
dominion of reafon, and a very great blef- 
fing to thofe Who arc ftili plunged in vices 
which ruin the heakh, both of body and 
mind. It is to be wi(hed fpr, in favour of 
fych as thefe, and to-he feared by none. 
]f we are in this cafe, let us fccond -the de- 
figns of Provideneein our favour,and make 
fome amends for neglecting former oppor¬ 
tunities by not letting flip the laft- ** St 
nolisfanus* curres bydropicus.” We may 
Ihorten the evils which we might have pre¬ 
vented, and as we get the better of our 
diforderly paffions, and vicious habits, we 
• fhall feel our anxiety diminilb in propor¬ 
tion. All the approaches to virtue are 
comfortable. With how much joy will 
the roan, who improves his misfortunes in 
this - manner, difeoycf, -that thpfe evils, 
which- he attributed tp . his exile,_fprung 
from his vanity and folly,, and. vanifu with 
them! HewiU fce.that, in hi? former tem* 
per of mindj he referobfed the effeminate 
prince who could dtfok no * water but that 
of the river Choafpes j or the flmpk queen, 
in one of the tragedies of Eurim©*®* who 
complained bitterly, that lhe bid nor. 

• Plu?, Oabanillunent. ; 

lighted 
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lighted the nuptial torch, and that the river 
Itmenus had not furniftied the water at her 
fon’s wedding. Seeing hjs former (late in 
this ridiculous light, he will labour on 
with pleafure towards another as contrary 
as poflible to it j and when he arrives there, 
he will be convinced by the ftrongeft of jdl 
proofs, his own experience, that he was 
unfortunate, becaolc he was vicious, not 
becaufe he was bani&ed. 

If I was not afraid of being thought to re¬ 
fine too much, I would venture to put tome 
advantages of fortune, which are due to 
exile, into the feale againft thofe which we 
lofe by exile. One there is which has been 
negle&ed even by great and wife men. 
Demetrius Fhaj.brecs, after his expul- 
fion from Athens, became f*rft minifter to 
the king of iEovPT; and Thxmistoclss 
found fuch a reception at the court of Peffia, 
that he ufed to fay his fortune had becii 
loft if be had not been ruined. Kut Dt- 
>ietrius exported himfetf, by his favour un- 
der the firft Ptos-mv* to a hew di%racc 
under the fecond: and ThemisTOcl.es, 
who had been the captain of a free people* 
became the vaflal of the prince he had con¬ 
quered. How mtich better is it to take 
hold of the proper advantage of exile, and 

to 



